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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY PUDNEY & RUSSELL, 


79 JOHN STREET, NEW'- YORK. 


THE LINTON FAMILY ; 
OR, THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD, 


BY SARAH H. BRADFORD, 
AUTHOR OF “THE SILVER LAKE STORIES,” “ LENIE,” “UPS AND DOWNS,” &C, &€. 
A Vol. 12mo..360pp. Price, 31 00. 





The “ Linton Family” is a purely domestic story, founded upon scenes in actual life, such as are inci- 
dental to every hearth-side of our common country, while the relation. is so constructed as to present a 
succession of family events, natural in their conception, fasciii/ting from truthfulness in delineation. in- 
structive from application to the experience of individuals, and) impressive from the varied character of 
the narrative, which touches with inevitable contrast, as well pon the darker, as the brighter phases of 
an every-day existence. 
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THE CHOSEN PEOPLE; 


A BIBLE Etis'TORY. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE JEWS FROM THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. PREPARED 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, BIBLE CLASSES, AN) FOR HOME INSTRUCTION, 
WITH QUESTIONS FROM 818), 8 HISTORY. 


By the Author of “ The Linton Family,” “ Silver Lake Stories,” Lenie,” “ Ups and Downs,” §c. 
1 Vol. 12mo. 360 pp. Price, $1 00. és 
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This is a succint account of the Jewish People, compiled fro: the books of the Old Testament. It 
makes no pretensions to originality of matter, but is designed ‘0 present a continuous statement of the 
rise and progress of the captivity and dispersion of the children. of Israel, 

Taking the accounts that in Holy Scripture are spread through the various books of prophecy, and 
in the historical books, as Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, the reader is made acquainted with 
the history of the Hebrew nation. ‘ 

The prominent persons are carefully described, and the facts {a each individual’s character, his share 
in the weal or woe-of the people, are accurately portrayed. . 

No attempt has been made to deduce conclusions or to moralize on the circumstances recorded. It 
is left for the reader to apply the lesson and to derive the profij, &om the perusal of the narrative, as he 
would in reading the-Scriptures themselves. Each chapter giv.s the contemporaneous Kings of Judah 
and Israel, and a very fall set of questions is appended. 

This work will be found to be admirably adapted for the use bfthe higher classes in Sunday Schogls, 
as well as forthe purpose of home instruction, while older pe, may read it, perhaps with profit, 
certainly with-interest. he 
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THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


BY REY. JOHY N. NORTOY, A. M. Author of LAe Of Bishop White,” Ke., &e. 


WITH A SPLENDID STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING, COPIED MNM STUART'S CELEBRATED PAINT- 
ING, AND’ FOUR BEAULIFUL ELI ZS2RATIONS. 


Ll Vol. 12mo. 450 pp. Price, $1 00. 





Although many memoirs of the illustr, Pater Patris have beep issued, this new volume presents an ~ 
especial feature, apparently neglected by .uore voluminons ahtlior’. In this beautifully written memoir, 
composed with an elegance of style, truly Addisonian, tlie reader finds not only the details of Washing- 
ton’s military and political career, but the delineation of bis character in the noblest of capacities*as a 
man. Glory of the sword, renown of the statesman, too often cloak a multiplicity of human errors; in 
the hero and the legislator we are apt to lose sight of the individual; but the author of this memoir, 
while leaving no incident in Washington’s public service unnoticed, has touched a fresh chord in a 
patriotic heart, by exhibiting the personal and private virtues of the Father of his Country, thus demon- 
strating the intimate connection of Christian worth, with the development of a national character, 
necessary to accomplish the welfare of an incipient Republic. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS SENT BY MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 



































THE UNION PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


729 JOHNeSTREET, NEW-YORK. 





Pupngy & Russet beg to announce to their Southern friends, that 
they have greatly enlarged their furmer mammoth establishment, and have 
now completed arrangements upon a scale of magnitude which cannot fail 
to insure celerity and economy to the customer, and satisfaction as to the 
method and quality of the work done. 

Favored by a large share of Southern patronage, the undersigned have 
completed such arrangements as to perfect the organization of their estab- 
lishment, in such a manner, as to fill up any anticipated void which might 
occur by reason of the revoked possibility in the execution of any speciality 
of work demanded. 


MEMBERS OF THE BAR, CLERKS OF COURTS, 


And Officials connected with the Legal Profession, are particularly ap- 
prized of our facilities for printing of Law Documents, such as 


Planks, Agreements, Records, Cages, Opinions, Arguments, Decisions, and all other 
Papers relative to Court Proceedings and the Bererd of Suits. 


Having executed this class of work for the Supreme and other Courts of 
this State, the undersigned appreciate the importance of accuracy, particu- 
larity, and general clearness in typographical execution, and beg to assure 
Solicitors, Attorneys and others, that at no other establishment will be 
found as favorable means to insure punctuality and accuracy, as favors 
committed to our charge. 


Colleges, Academies, Schools, Public Yustitutions, 
MANUFACTURING, BANKING AND COMMERCIAL INSTITOTIONS, 
CAN HAVE THEIR ACTS OF INCORPORATION, CATALOGUES, PRICE CURRENTS, CIRCULARS, 


And other Publications, printed in every style of typography,—pledging 
ourselves to exert our best endeavors to ensure satisfaction. 

The attention of BUSINESS MEN are therefure invited to the 
superior facilities afforded in the preparation of : 


Circulars, Pamphlets, and other Publications descriptive of Business, 


Assisted by persons attached to the establishment, who are professionally 
writers for the public press, we have rendered this speciality of trade a 
feature, and engage to remodel into an agreeable and attractive form—and 
with a strict consunance with mercantile taste, any material, however 
crudely expressed, which may be entrusted to our supervision to amend 
and rectify. 
SERMONS, ADDRESSES, LECTURES, gre S OF POLITICAL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL BODIES; ko., 

Reproduced in a style of neatness and excellence, so as to reach and gratify 
the most critical taste. 

Estimates at all times cheerfully given; and orders and directions 
transmitted by mail, will receive prompt attention. 


PUDNEY & RUSSELL, 
79 JOHA-STREET, NW. ¥. 
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I—JULIUS SNEEZER, 


“TLAavDIs amore tumes? sunt certa piacula, que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt reereare libello.”’ 
Hor. Ep. ], lib. 1, v. 36. 


(Imitated.) 
“Know there are rhymes, which (fresh and fresh applied) 
Will cure the arrant’st puppy of his pride.” 
Pops. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


Jutius SNEEZER. 
Sutor, Lickspittle of Sneezer. 
Octavius, Leading Freesoiler. 


Lepipus, és « 
MEssata, “ « 
Darpanius, “ “ 


ArRTEmIDoRUS, Spiritualist and Philosopher. 
Prnparvs, Servant of Suror. 

Titrn1vus, Lieutenant of Suror. 

Luctuivs, Lieutenant of ARTEMIDORUS. 
CuitTUvs, “ “ Octavius. 

Strato, ec “ Leprpus. 

Cronivus, Servant “ ARTEMIDORUS. 
Mrs. Rock, Strong-minded Woman. 

“ ScrEECHER, “ @ 
Catruurnia, Seryant-girl of SnrrzEr. 
Cinna, The Poet. 

Freesoilers, Men, Women and Children. 
Musicians. 
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Brvtts, 
Dectivs, 
Cassius, 
Casca, 
TREBONIUS, 
Licgarivs, 
METELLUs CIMBER, | Senators. 
CicERO, 
Ciavpivs, 
Lucius, 
Frrox, 
Roveuwoonp, 
CINNA. 
Judges and Officers of Court. 
Committeemen and Spectators. 
Committee of Negro Slaves. 


SCENE.— Washington. Pond-Town. Camp before Washington. Pal- 


metto. 





ACT FIRST. 
SCENE I—Washington.—A Street. 
Enter Mayor, and a rabble of Freesoilers, headed by Sutor. 


Mayor. Hence, home, you idle creatures, get you home ; 
Is this a holiday ? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a laboring day, without the sign 
Of your profession? Speak, what trade art thou ? 
_ Freesoiler. Why, sir, a carpenter. 
May. Where is thy leather apron. and thy rule? 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on ?— 
You, sir, what trade are you? 
Sutor. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, 
I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 
May. But what trade art thou? Answer me directly. 
Su. <A trade, sir, that I hope I may use with a safe con- 
science: which is indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles. 
May. What trade, thou knave ; thou naughty knave, what 
trade? 
Su. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me; yet, if 
you be out, sir, [cag mend you. 
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May. What mean’st thou by that? Mend me, thou saucy 
fellow ? 

Su. Why, sir, cobble you. 

May. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

Su. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl : I meddle 
with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s matters, but with 
awl. Iam, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when they are 
in great danger, I recover them. As ‘solid men” as ever trod 
upon neat’s leather, have gone upon my handiwork. 

May. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

Su. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself into 
more work. But indeed, sir, we make holiday to see Sneezer, 
and to rejoice in his triumph. These men, as you see here, 
are my constituents, as you may say. For, being a cobbler, 
I am also senator to this burg from Pond-Town. You may 
remember, sir, they used to send here what they called states- 
men, or lawyers, among whom was one Hog, who, like Bacon, 
in name, they thought like him in mind. But since these 
days, when niggers are all the rage, the cobblers, being the 
most numerous in my State, united with other like trades, and 
did send me here, because I was one of them, to vote against 
them who own niggers. We work for ourselves, and these 
Southrons shall do the same, and sha’n’t have niggers. 

Freesoilers, all. And so they sha’n’t! Long live our sen- 
ator ! 

Su. And so you see, Mr. Mayor, when one of our party 
gains a triumph in hurling mud against the Southrons, J do 
telegraph my constituents, and they come on here in mass, as 
you may see, and get part of my per diem, asI agreed with 
them before they sent me here. Hence, as I said, sir, we 
make holiday to see Sneezer, and to rejoice in his triumph. 

May. Wherefore rejoice? What triumph has he won ? 
What glory does he bring upon his State ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 
Oh! you soft heads, Freesoilers of Pond-Town, 
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Knew you not Cato? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day with patient expectation 

To see great Cato pass the streets; 

And when you saw his carriage but appear, 
Have you not made a universal shout 

That made your bay to tremble in its banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 

Made in her concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 

That comes in triumph over Cato’s grave ? 
Begone ; 

Run to your home, and fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods tointermit the plague | 

That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

But I must change my tone. ( Aside.) 

Go, go, good countrymen, and for this fault 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort 

All to Potomac’s banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. [Exeunt Freesoilers. 
So e’en their basest metal may be moved ; 

They vanish, tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

I now will go down toward the Capitol, 

And urge away Freesoilers from the street ; 
These filthy feathers, plucked from Sneezer’s wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 

Who thinks he soars above the heads of men, 
Blown upward by foul abolition’s breath. 

I do mistrust a riot in these streets, 

Unless these run-mad cobblers hie them home ; 
For Southern blood can’t brook such insolence. [Exit. 
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SCENE ‘Il.—The same. A Public Place. Enter in pro- 
cession, with a drum and cow’s horn, Svnexzer, Svuror, 
Catpnurnia, and a great crowd following, among them 
Artemiporvs, @ Spiritualist. Brutus and Cassius stand- 


ing off at a distance. 


Snee. Calphurnia— 
Su. Peace, ho! Sneezer speaks. 
(Music ceases. 
Snee. Calphurnia. 
Cal. Hereme! Here your gal! 
Snee. Walk you along here, close by Sutor’s side, 
Hor I would have him honored thus. Sutor! 
Su. I’m here, great Sneezer. 
Snee. Forget not in your hurry, man, this girl, 
For I design to put in practice what I teach 
Concerning freedom’s law. My servant girl 
May honor you by walking by your side. 
Besides, ’twill irritate these Southern men’ 
To see a negress sharing with me all 
The triumphs that my eloquence doth bring.~ 
_ Su. I hear your words and will remember them, 
When Sneezer says, Do this, it is performed. 
Snee. Seton, and leave no ceremony out. (Music. 
Art. Sneezer! 
Snee. Ha! who calls? 
Su. Bid every voice be still: Peace yet again ! 
(Music ceases. 
Snee. Who is it inthe press that calls on me? 
I hear a tongue shriller than all the music, 
Cry, Sneezer ; speak; Sneezer is turned to hear. 
Art. Beware the ides of May. . 
Snee. What man is that, that dare break on our joy? 
Su. A spiritualist bids you beware the ides of May. 
Snee. Set him before me, and let me see his face. 
Su. Fellow, come from the throng: look upon Sneezer. 
Snee. What say’st thou to me, now? Speak once again. 
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Art. Beware the ides of May. They call me fel/ow now. 
Just because I warn great Sneezer to be on his guard, know- 
ing these hot-bloods of the South, having’myself been but lately 
beaten by one of them—they call me7fedlow : call me fellow, 
who edits ‘‘ The Cesspool ;” me, who am a Spiritualist, a Fouri- 
erite, a Republican, a Universalist, a Woman’s-rights man, a 
Mormon, a Socialist, a Communist, a Red Republican, as well 
as Black one, an Abolitionist, an Atheist, an Agrarian, one 
who believes in all the 7sms—in a word, a philosopher ; one 
whom the people call philosopher Artemidorus, the high priest 
of ‘* The Cesspool,” the thunderer that made them all—they call 
me fellow ; at least Sutor does, and all because I would not 
let him mend this old boot on my left leg, or this old shoe on 
my right foot, he charging me more than another cobbler did. 
Great Sneezer, beware the ides of May! 

Su. And will great Sneezer let this chattering daw 
Impede his march of triumph? God forbid! 

Snee. He is a dreamer; let us leave him—pass. 

[Exeunt all of Sneezer’s train, except ARTEMIDORUS. 

Art. They talk quite bravely now, although my pen 
Made them all what they are: But I’ll not cease 
To warn great Sneezer of his danger. Not 
That I the fellow love so much, but that 
I hate the Southrons, who hold rank above 
The station that’s awarded out to me. 

And as to Sutor, blast the creature’s soul, 
I'll dip him in ‘* The Cesspool,” ere I’m done. 
[Exeunt Arremiporvs. 

Cas. Well, Brutus, what think’st thou of this ? 

Bru. 1 loathe the mangy curs, and do lament 
The degradation that my country sounds, 

When in her councils sit such men as these. 
When such as Sneezer, foul-mouthed ranting fool, 
And Sutor, with the stench of tan-bark ooze 
Exuding from each open pore, belch out 

Their vulgar-minded billingsgate upon 

The Senate, nauseate with the sickening dose. 
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I pray you, speak not to me of the toads 
That have infested Washington of late. 

I did not think a man like you would speak 
Of such low, crawling vermin as these be. 

Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love, as I was wont to have: 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 

Be not deceived: If I have veiled my look, 
I'turn the trouble of my countenance 

Merely upon myself. Much vexed I am, 

Of late, with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 

Which give some soil perhaps to my behavior : 
But let not therefore my good friends be grieved, 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one,) 
Nor construe any further my neglect 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the show of love to other men. 

Cas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion, 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried, 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Bru. No, Cassius, for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection by some other things. 

Cas. ‘Tis just ; 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors, as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard 
Where many of the best in Washington 
(Except immortal Sneezer) speaking of Brutus, 
Groaning beneath the load of passion’s yoke, 
Have wished that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Bru. In what dishonor would you lead me, Cassius, 
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That you would have me to degrade myself, 
To suffer what ’tis not my blood to bear? 
You don’t approach me in a way direct, 
To utter in my ear what you would say : 
I know the drift your friendly mind doth bear ; 
You wish again my anger to dissuade 
From hurling on the mangy Sneezer’s head 
The bolt it has prepared for its revenge. 
Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to hear : 
And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus: 
Were I a common laughter, or did use 
To stab with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. . 
(Horn, drum, and shouting. 
Bru. What means this shouting? Ah! it is the sound 
Of those ignoble louts who worship man : 
Man did I say? Forgive me, oh, mankind! 
A worm, a crawling worm: forgive me, worms! 
It is the shout of those who follow Sneezer. 
Cas. Then must I think you would noi have it so. 
Bru. How could aught else you think ? 
But wherefore do you held me here so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honor in one eye, and death i’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honor more than I fear death. 
Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
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As well as I do know your outward favor : 
Well, honor is the subject of my story ; 

And as you’ve given me the liberty to speak 
About the chastisement you would inflict 
Upon the foul-mouthed Sneezer for his talk, 
Let me suggest you’d wrong our Northern friends 
By laying stripes on reptile Sneezer’s back ; 

*T would raise a storm of agitation which 
Would do freesoilers more of good than aught 
That friend could do for them, would ever do. 
Excitement is just’ what they wish. 

Bru. Ido acknowledge, Cassius, there’s some force 
In what you say ; yet when my mind doth turn 
On what was uttered by this knave when he 
Did turn the stop-cock of his poison on 
The State which gave me birth, and also poured 
Foul insolence on gray-haired age away, 

And my good uncle Claudius smeared with mud, 
Then ’tis my rage its curbing fetters bursts ; - 
And since the coward puppy will not give 

The satisfaction gentlemen do seek, 

Hence ngthing’s left me but to take a cane 

And beat the scurvy, mangy fellow well. 

His shame’s the greater, for my uncle once 

Did save him from the stripes he merited 

From an avenging hand, that felt as mine, 

For some impertinence he had put forth. 

Cas. And this reminds me of what once occurred, 
Lang Syne, upon a raw and gusty day : 

The boat which bore us on did catch on fire, 
The troubled river chafing with her shores : 
Sneezer said to me, ‘‘ Wilt thou, Cassius, now 
Leap with me into this deep, angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ?” Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow ; so, indeed, he did :. 
The torrent roared, and we did brffet it 
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With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Sneezer cried, ‘‘ Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 
I, as Aineas, Rome’s great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder, 
The old Anchises bear, so from the river’s waves 
Did I the tired Sneezer. And this man 
Is now become a god. God though he be, 
His bosom is full of ingratitude, 
And he hates me as he your uncle hates, 
Only because I chanced to do him good. 
Yet would I not pluck out a single hair, 
Or in the least bestow upon him harm, 
Or soil my fingers by the touch of him. 
(Shout, horn, drum. 
Bru. Another general shout ! 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honors that are heaped on Sneezer. 
Cas. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus ; and those petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about ‘ 
To find themselves dishonorable graves. 
Men, at some time, are masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in their stars 
But in themselves that they are underlings. (Shout. 
Now, in the name of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Sneezer feed, 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou art shamed ; 
Columbia’s lost the breed of noble bloods ; 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
That looked upon so weak and vain a man ? 
Yet, as I’ve said, I would not strike the knave, 
Because ’twould joy the Black Republicans, 
Since that ’twould give them wherewithal they could 
Arouse their numbers e’en to frenzy. 
Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
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What you would work me to, I must consider ; 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter ; for this present 
IT would not, so with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further moved. What you have said 
I will consider ; what you have to say 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 
Cas. Iam glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of yielding from Brutus. 


Re-enter SnEEzER and his train. 


Bru. Their folly is done, and Sneezer is returning. 
Cas. From up the street see Casca comes. Ask him, 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
Bru. Iwilldoso. But look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Casca’s brow, 


And Sneezer’s crew look like a chidden train. 

The wench, Calphurnia, hangs her head, and Casca 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 

As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being crossed in conference by some senators. 

Cas. Let’s stop him as he passes us. 

Snee. Sutor. 

Su. Sneezer. 

Snee. Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yond’ Brutus has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too mach ; such men are dangerous. 

Su. I think so, Sneezer, that he’s dangerous ; 
So let’s pass on, nor tarry in his way. 

Snee. Would he were fatter. But fear him not. 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Brutus. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
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Quite through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Sutor ; he hears no music ; 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort: 

As if he mocked himself and scorned his spirit 

That could be moved to smile at anything. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 

Who fancy some offence done to themselves ; 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell you what is to be feared 

Than what I fear, for I always am Sneezer. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 

And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 
[Exeunt Snerzer and his train. 

Casca. You pulled me by the cloak. -Would you speak 
with me ? 

Bru. Aye, Casca; tell us what hath chanced to-day, that 
Casca looks so angry. 

Casca. Did you not see aught to cause anger ? 

Bru. Yet tell me, Casca, what hath passed. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown offered Sneezer; and 
being offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, 
thus; and then the rabble fell a shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that, too. 

Cas. They shouted thrice. What was the last cry for ? 

Casca. Why, for that, too. 

Bru. Was the crown offered him thrice ? 

Casca. Aye, marry, was’t, and he put it by thrice, every 
time gentler than other; and at every putting by the scurvy 
rabble shouted just as if they thought Sneezer had really de- 
clined a crown. 

Cas. Who offered him the crown ? 

Casca. Who offered him the crown? Why, of course, his 
lick-spittle, Sutor. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of it; 
it was mere foolery. I did not mark it. But chancing to 
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pass down this street, I saw Sutor offer him a crown; yet 
*twas not a crown, neither ; ’twas one of these coronets; and 
as I told you, he put it by once; but for all that, according to 
my thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he offered it 
to him again, then he put it by again; but, to my thinking, 
he was very loath to lay his fingers off it. And then he offered 
it the third time ; he put it the third time by; and still, as he 
refused it, the rabblement hooted, and clapped their chapped 
hands, and threw up their sweaty hats, and uttered such a 
deal of stinking breath because Sneezer refused the crown, 
that it had almost choked even Sneezer, accustomed to inhale 
and exhale filth; for he swooned and fell down at it. And for 
my own part, I durst not swear, for fear of opening my lips, 
and receiving the bad air. 

Cas. But, soft, I pray you: What? did Sneezer swoon ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market place, and foamed at 
mouth, and was speechless. 

Bru. ’Tis very like: he hath the falling sickness. 

Cas. No, Sneezer hath it not, but you and I and honest 
Casca, we have the falling sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that; but I am 
sure Sneezer fell down. If the tag-rag people did not clap 
him, and hiss him, according as he pleased and displeased them, 
as they use to do the players in the theatre, I am no true 
man. 

Bru. What said he when he came unto himself ? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceived the 
common herd was glad he refused the crown, he plucked open 
his doublet, and offered them his throat to cut. An I had 
been a man of any occupation, if I would not have taken him 
at a word, I would I might go to hell among the rogues: and 
so he fell. When he came to himself again, he said, if he had 
done or said anything amiss, he desired their worships to think 
it was his infirmity. Three or four wenches near where I 
stood, cried, Alas, good soul ! and forgave him with all their 
hearts. But there’s no heed to be taken of them; if Sneezer 
had stabbed their mothers, they would have done no less. 
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Bru. And after that you came thus angry away ? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero say anything ? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect ? 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, T’ll ne’er look you in the 
face again. But-those who understood him, smiled at one an- 
other, and shook their heads, but, for mine own part, it was 
Greek tome. I could tell you more news, too: The mayor 
and police were engaged for some time driving the riotous 
Freesoilers off of the street to-day; but no sooner did they 
drive one reptile in his hole than in another place out popped 
a dozen in his stead. Fare you well. There was more fool- 
ery yet if I could remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 

Casca. No, I am promised forth. | 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casca. Ay, if Ibe alive and your mind hold, and your 
dinner worth the eating. 

Cas. Good, I will expect you. 

Casca. Doso. Farewell, both. [Exit Casca. 

Bru. What a blunt fellow hath this grown to be ; 

He was quick metal when he went to school. 

Cas. So he is now in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise ; , 
And he never puts on a tardy form. 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

Bru. And so itis. For this time I will leave you: 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 

I will come home to you: or, if you will, 
Come home with me, and I will wait for you. 

Cas. I wil) do so: till then, think of the world. 

[Ezit Brutus. 


Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet I see 
Thy honorable metal may be wrought 
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From that it is disposed : Therefore ’tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes. 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced ? 
Sneezer I do despise, but I love Brutus, 

And hence would keep him from rash acts. 

I will, this night, 

In several bands, in at his window throw, 
As if they came from several senators, 
Writifigs all tending to the same opinion, 

He must not punish Sneezer for his speech, 
Since ’twould excite such fury at the North, 
And the elections coming on apace. [Exit. 


SCENE II.—The same—A Street—Thunder and Light- 
ning—Enter from opposite sides, Casca and Cicero. 


Cic. Good even, Casca: you, too, from home? 
Business of import takes me in the street, 
Or I would not be splashing in this mud. 
Casca. O Cicero! 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks ; and | have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage and foam 
To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds: 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping filth. 
Hither there is a civil strife in heaven, 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 
Cic. Why, saw you anything more wonderful ? 
Casca. A common slave (you know him well by sight) 
Held up his left hand which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches joined ; and from his hand 
Went out the direst stench you ever smelled. 
Besides (I have not since put up my pistol), 
Against the capital I met a wolf 
That glared upon me and went surly by, 
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With the most foulest breath! And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with fear, who swore they saw 
Most putrid corpses promenade the streets ; 
And yesterday the carrion crow did sit, 
Even at noonday, upon the market place, 
Whetting his beak. Now when these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say 
These are their reasons—They are natural ; * 
For I believe they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time : 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 
Comes Sneezer to the Capitol to-morrow ? 
Casca. That is my fear: I dread to see him come; 
For the miasma which escapes his lungs 
Endangers all us senators to death. 
Cic. Good night, dear Casca, this disturbed sky 
Ts not to walk in. 
Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit Cicero. 
Enter Cassius. 
Who’s there ? 
Cas. A Southron. 
Casca. Cassius, by your voice. 
Cas. Your ear is good. Casca, what night is this? 
Casca. A most unpleasant night to cleanly men. 
Cas. Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 
Casca. Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 
For my part, I have walked about the streets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night: 
And thus unbraced, Cassius, as you see, 
Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone ; 
And when the cross blue lightning seemed to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 
Cas. But wherefore did you so much tempt the heavens ? 
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It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
When the most mighty gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Casca. You are dull, Cassius; and those sparks of life 

That should be in a Southron, you do want ; 

Or else you use not. You look pale and gaze, 

And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens: 

But if you would consider the true cause 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds and beasts from quality and kind; 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate ; 

Why all these things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures and preformed faculties, 

To monstrous quality ; why, you shall find 

The devil hath influenced them with these spirits, 
To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state. Now, could I, Cassius. 
Name to thee a man most like this dreadful night ; 
That snarls, and howls, and yells, and fouls, 

As some hyena in the Capitol : 

A miscreant that is but a very worm 

In personal action ; yet prodigious grown, 

And noisome as these strange eruptions are ? 

Cas. Tis Sneezer that you mean: Is it not, 
Casca ? 

Casea. Let it be who it is: for Southrons now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors ; 

But wo the while! Our fathers’ minds are dead, 
And we are governed with our mothers’ spirits ; 
Our tame forbearance shows us womanish. 

Time was when Sneezer had been quickly kicked 
Out of the senate-chamber for such filth 

As he two days poured out on senators. 

Cas. But yet you see how Goths and Huns pour down 
Upon the Capitol, and strew the path ’ 
Of Sneezer, with their garments all off-plucked. 
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Casca. ’Tis for that cause I wear my bowie-knife : 

I’ll take no insolence from such a cur 

As snarling Sneezer is. He shall not bay 

My heels, be consequences what they may ; 

They can but end in death, and that is naught: 

Therein, ye gods, ye make the weak most strong ; 

And even if I had my master now, 

Even though these fellows had the power they seek, 

Which they have not, nor yet can ever have, 

Yet ’mid it all my free-born tongue should say, 

Therein ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat : 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 

But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 

What part of tyranny I e’er might bear, 

I can shake off at pleasure. But why give 

To Sneezer such impassioned thought as this ? 

Why utter, in connection with his name, 

A noble sentiment, when all he needs 

Is but good blows from horsewhip or raw-hide ? 
Cas. Now, Casca, let me pray you don’t 

Speak thus in Brutus’ presence, for he thinks 

To chastise Sneezer for his insolence : 

I have dissuaded him from such attempt. . 
Casca. And why should Sneezer be so filthy then ? 

Poor thing! I know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees us Southrons are but sheep: 

He’s no hyena, were not Southrons hinds. 

Those that with haste will make a mighty fire, 

Begin it with weak straws. What trash, Columbia, 

What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 

For the base matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Sneezer? But, O wrath! 

Where hast thou led me? I perhaps speak this 

Before a willing bondman. 
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Cas. Bondman, Casca, didst thou say ? 

And bondman, too, to Sneezer? Now, by God, 
I will allow no mortal man to speak 

In such a way. Because’I think it best 

That Brutus should not exercise his whip 

On Sneezer’s shoulders, since ’twould raise a storm 
In the election which is coming on 

Against our party, therefore am I told 

I am acoward; more than that, a slave; 

A slave to Sneezer! my contempt can’t reach. 
ll bear no insult, though a quiet man, 

And Casca must recall those noxious words, 

Or he or I must die. 

Casca.. Cassius, I speak too fast: my anger drives 

My tongue to utter words I would not say ; 
But having said them, under threat I can’t 
Recall them for no man that breathes the air: 
I honor Cassius, and I love him too; 

If, with this frank avowal, Cassius thinks 

Still to insist with threats that‘I recall 

The words which I have spoken, be it so; 

Then he or I must on the issue die. 

If I am he who falls, ’tis well enough ; 

For at the best my life is but a span: 

Should Cassius fall, then would I mourn a friend, 
Killed by the hand inclined to friendly deeds. 

Cas. Enough then, Casca: I’ve no threats to make. 

Casca. Then God forgive me for my hasty words; 
Then, Cassius, I recall what I have said ; 

It rives my heart to think I wound a friend ; 
Now ask aught of me that yoa will, and I 

Do swear that I’ll perform it, though my iife 
Find dangers thick as drifted autumn leaves. 

Cas. With all my heart my anger now goes dead ; 
Yet will I ask a favor you must grant : . 
Help me disjoin friend Brutus from his scheme 
Of caning Sneezer for his insolence. | 
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Casca. YV'll doit; not because’! think it right, 
But for thy sake will I forego my wrath. 
Now I do know, by this they stay for me 
In Willard’s Hall. Some Southern members asked 
My presence there to counsel on some theme 
They did not name. 
Cas. I know what ’tis they seek ; 
My journey lies that way ; it is to call 
Off Brutus from his scheme of chastisement. 
Casca. I hope they mayn’t succeed ; tut I'll, too, try. 
Cas. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 
Enter Cinna. 
Casca. ’Tis Cinna; Ido know him by his gait: 
He isa friend. Cinna, where haste you so ? 
Cin. To find out you: Who’s that? Metellus Cimber ? 
Casca. No, itis Cassius: Am I not stayed for ? 
Cin. Iam gladon’t. What a fearful night is this? 
There’s two or three of us have seen strange sights. 
Casca. Am I not stayed for, Cinna? Tell me. 
Cin. Yes, 
You are. O Casca, if you could but win 
The noble Brutus from his scheme 
Cas. Be you content: Good Cinna, take this paper, 
And look you lay it in his chair 
Where Brutus may but find it ; and throw this 
Tn at his window : set this up with wax 
Upon friend Brutus’ desk: and all this done, 
Repair to Willard’s Hall, where you shall find us. 
Are all our friends assembled there ? 
Cin. All but Metellus Cimber; and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 
Cas. That done, repair to Willard’s Hall. [Hit Cinna. 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his house: three parts of him 
Is ours already; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 
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Casca. O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts: 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 
Cas. Him and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 
For it is after midnight, and ere day, 
We will awake him, and be sure of him. [Exeunt. 


ACT SECOND. 
SCENE I—The same. Brurvs’ Garden. Enter Brurvs. 


Bru. What Lucius! ho! 
I cannot by the progress of the stars 
Give guess how near to day. Lucius, I say! 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 
Whew, Lucius, whew? Awake I say: What, Lucius! 


Enter Lvuctvs. 


Lu. Did you call me, masser ? 
Bru, Get me acandle in my study, Lucius: 
When it is lighted, come and call ine here. 
Lu. Yes, masser. [ Exit. 
Bru. It must be that I beat him—beat him well. 
I’ve personal cause to beat him—beat him well— 
And for the general. He go unwhipped ? 
How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking. Unwhipt? 
Why that would put another sting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of speaking is when it disjoins 
Fair courtesy from freespeech. And as to Sneezer, 
He can’t disjoin it from licentiousness. 
Humility he feigns. ’Tis common proof 
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That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face : 

But when he once attains the utmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend: So Sneezer may ; 

Then lest he may, prevent. And since the quarrel 
Might bear no color from the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus: that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these, and these extremities: 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 

Which hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell. 


Re-enter Lucius. 


Lu. De candle burnin’ in your closet, masser : 
Sarchin de winder fur de match, [ found 
Dis paper, sealed up so; an’ I be sure 
It did not lie dare, when I go to bed. 
Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day : 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of May? 
Lu, I dun’no, massa, ’bout de hides o’ May : 
De cow-hide’s all de hides dat Lucius know, 
’Dout ’tis when from dese hides he hides away ; 
An’ he don’t want dese hides to come dis-May. 
Bru, Come Lucius, I’ve no time to trifle now: 
Bring me the almanac, that I may see. 
Lu. Yes, sah: dis nigger hope de almanac 
Will not foretell de hides on Lucius’ back. [ Exit. 
Bru. The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. 
[ Opens the letter and reads: 
‘“* Brutus be calm; think well before you strike: 
‘“* Our Northern friends, §c. Toorash . . « «| 
‘¢ Brutus beware ; think well.” 
Such arguments as these have often dropped 
Where I have took them up. e 
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*‘ T pray thee don’t.” Thus must I piece it out. 

But can I brook insult—deliberate 

Insult to me, my State, my ancestors ? 

I cannot and will not submit to it: 

If death should follow, welcome death to me; 

But I’m resolved at every risk to strike, 

To strike, and strike. My State, I make thee promise, 
If the redness will follow, thou receiv’st 

Thy fill of vengeance at the hand of Brutus. 


Re-enter Lucius. 


Lu. Here de almanac, masser. (Knocks within. 
Bru. °Tis good. Go to the gate; somebody knocks. 
[Exit Luctwvs. 

Since anger first did whet me against Sneezer, 

I have not slept. ,. 

Between the acting of unpleasant things, 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 

The genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 


Re-enter Lucius. 


Lu. Mas Cassius standin’ at de door, and say 
He want to see you dare. 
Bru. Is he alone ? 
Lu. No, Masser Brutus. Udder folks wid him. 
Bru. Do you know them ? 
Lu. No, sah: deir hats is pulled down on deir face, 
An’ half deir face is buried in deir cloaks, 
Dat by no means [ could discover dem, 
Or who dey favor too. ; 
Bru. Bid them come in. 
[Exit Luctus. 
They come here to dissuade me from my scheme, 
And would divert me from the chastisement 
I mean for Sneezer, at an early day. 
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Enter Cassius, Casca, Decivs, Cinna, MereLLus Cimper, and 
TREBONIUS. 


Cas. I think we are too bold upon your rest. 
Good-morrow, Brutus: Do we trouble you? 
We’d such important business to demand 
Attention at your hand, that we made bold 
To seek you at this time of night, because 
We wished to counsel with you, ere ’tis morn. 
Bru. Ihave been up this hour; awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 
Cas. Yes, every man of them; and no man here 
But honors you: and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Southron bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. . 
Bru. He is welcome hither. 
Cas. This is Decius, Brutus. 
Bru. He is welcome too. | 
Cas. This, Casca; this, Cinna ; 
And this, Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 
Cas. Shall I entreat a word ? (They whisper. 
Dec. Here lies the east: Doth not the day break here? 
Casca. No. 
Cim. Oh! pardon, sir, it doth: and yon gray lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 
Cas. You shall confess that you are both deceived. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises : 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
- Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire: and the high east 
Stands as the Capitol directly here. 
Bru. Give me the leave to say, that Casca’s right. 
Cas. And me to say, that matters of import 
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_ Demand of us consideration now. 

We come, dear Brutus, with a last appeal 

To turn you from your scheme. of chastisement. 

The reason of our wish we’ve told before. 

Think, Brutus, think, and leave the beating off. 
Bru. No, no: my first intent shall be borne out. 

If the events which have occurred of late, 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse— 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed, 

And let high-sighted insolence range on 

Through Sneezer’s filthy speeches. But if these, 

As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valor 

The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen, 

What need we curb the spirit in us all, 

To prick us to redress? Why not fulfil 

The longing every one of us must feel 

At the intended insults offered us ? 

Let priests and cowards, and men cautelous, 

Old feeble carrions, and such suffering souls 

That welcome wrongs, brook insults offered to them : 

These are not men: But let us never stain 

The even virtue of our character, 

Nor the impressive mettle of our spirits, 

To think that or our cause, or we ourselves, 

Could brook insult, when every drop of blood 

That every Southron bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several bastardy, 

If he do let escape such foul-mouthed things 

As Julius Sneezer is, from punishment. 
Cas. But what if Cicero should say you’re wrong ? 
Casca. Good Brutus, let me urge you to desist. 
Cin. Yes, by all means. 
Met. Respect old Cicero: His silver hairs 

Will purchase you a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend forbearance : 
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Let it be said his judgment ruled your hands ; 
Your youth and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Bru. ‘Does Cicero the beating disapprove ? 
Casca. Indeed he does: He says that Sneezer needs 
The beating very much; but then ’tis best 
No gentleman should give it him. Besides, 
Suppose that you should beat one thing: What then? 
Do others need a thrashing less than he ? 
There’s Sutor, and a dozen other things. 
Cas. Casca, well urged: I think it not meet 
To chastise one, and let the others go. 
Put stripes on one, ’ twill rouse the others then, 
Who'll think themselves at liberty to speak 
More filthy words than ever Sneezer did ; 
For, he being beat, the others will surmise 
That Brutus can’t become the hangman for 
The whole low-down, unwashed, and scurvy crew. 
And so they’ll howl with gross impunity. 
Bru. <A part of what you say, is true: I would 
Not cut the head off, and then hack the limbs: 
’*T were wrath in death, and envy afterward : 
For Sutor’s but a festered limb of Sneezer. 
I'd be a sacrificer, not a butcher, Cassius ; 
I wish to scourge the insolence of Sneezer : 
There is no spirit in that fellow’s blood : 
Oh! that we had but foes with spirit, 
Who, using words, would back their words with fight. 
Alas! Sneezer has none, nor none of them: 
I'll beat him boldly, and most wrathfully : 
I’ll carve him as a dish, not fit for gods, 
But hew himfas a carcass fit for hounds. 
I’ll make my heart, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up its servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide them. This shall make 
My purpose necessary, not malicious : 
Which appearing to the common eyes, 
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I shall be called a puryer, and be deemed 
Reformer of degenerate manners here. 
And as to Sutor, do not think of him, 

For he can do no more than Sneezer’s arm, 
When Sneezer’s head is off. 

Cas. What I do most desire, is that you will 
Not Sneezer chastise, nor Sutor. 

& Bru. Alas, good Cassius, it may not be so: 
I do not wish to seem unyielding as 

The rock or triple chains ; I’d much prefer 

My friends approve the deed, and say ’ tis right. 

Treb. There is no yielding in him. [Clock strikes. 

Bru. Peace; count the clock. ‘ 

Cas. The clock hath stricken three. 

Treb. ’Tis time to part. 

Bru. To-morrow, when the senate doth adjourn, 
Ere Sneezer leave the chamber, there my cane 
Shall chastise him as arrant knaves deserve. 

I would prefer some other place to put 

The punishment upon his back; but I 

Have sought him in the street, but could not find, 

And hence I must lay on him where I can. 

, Cas. Tl make one more attempt. [ Aside. 
(To Brutus.) ’Tis doubtful yet 

Whe’r Sneezer will come forth to-day or no, 

For he is superstitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 

Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies ; 

It may be these apparent prodigies, 

The unaccustomed terror of this night, 

And the persuasion of his augurers, 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Bru. Never fear that. If he be so resolved 
They will o’ersway him; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betrayed with trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 
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But when they tell him he hates flatterers 
He says he does, being then most flattered. 
Let them work : 
For they will give his humor the true bent, 
And they will bring him to the Capitol. 
Cas. But if they don’t, will you give o’er your scheme? 
Bru. Nay, they will all be there to fetch him. 
Cin. You say at the adjournment? 
Bru. At the adjournment. 
Cas. What if he leave before the adjournment ? 
Bru. Some other time will do as well. 
Casca. The morning comes upon us. We’ll leave you, 
Brutus ; 
And, friends, disperse yourselves; but all remember 
What has been said, and show yourselves true Southrons. 
Let naught that has been said to-night go forth. 
Our purposes have not succeeded, but 
As gentlemen we’re bound to hold our peace. 
Once more, dear Brutus, let me say, desist ! 
Bru. ’Tis useless to hold parley longer here ; 
I am resolved, and none can change my mind. 
To-morrow Sneezer bows before the rod, 
For I will lay it on, so help me God ! 
And now, my friends, since I am bent on fight, 
I beg to bid you every one good night ! 
[Exeunt, ali but Brutus. 
Boy! Lucius! Fast asleep? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. 
Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men, 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 


Enter Lucius. 


Lu. Here me, masser ! 
Bru. Lucius, what mean you? Wherefore rise you now ? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw-cold morning. 
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Lu. Now, masser, always jokin’ me ’bout health. 

Bru. Well, Lucius, since your health is delicate, 
The night-air, boy, is not good for your health. 

Lu. Nor for yours, neider. You got up out de bed, 
Jumped from de bed ; and yesternight, at supper, 
You git up quick, and keep on movin’ ’bout, 
Singin’ and whistlin’, wid your arms bof crossed, 
And when I ax you what was de matter, 

You look at me same as one sore-head bear. 

I ax you ’gain, and den you scratch your head, 
And stamp your foot right flat upon de floor. 

I ax you ’gain; you didn’t say one word, 

But den you give sich motion wid your hand 

I know what ’twas. Dis nigger did retire, 
Because I seed dat you was gittin mad ; 

Not mad wid udders only, but wid me ; 

So I was ’feared to make you madder yet. 
And, fearing you might hurt your little foot, 
By striking it against dis nigger’s shins, 

I took de hint and did absquatulate, 

Knowin’ your humor was a little cross, 

As eben mine itself do be sometimes. 

My anger, dough, has got one ’vantage yours 
Does not possess ; de more I mad, de more 

I does devour de ham, and collards too. 

It give me appetite, it make me sleep ; 

But your’n won’t let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 
And ef it work so much upon your shape 

As it done ready work on your condition, 

I would not know Mas’ Brutus. Ef you please, 
Do tell me what it is dat make you mad. 

Bru. Iam not well in health, and that is all. 

Lu. Mas’ Brutus smart, and ef he got no health 
He would take truck to make de sick go ’way. 

Bru. Why,soIdo. Now, Lucius, go to bed. 

Lu. Mas’ Brutus sick! And is it physical 
To walk out-doors and suck de humors up 
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Of de dank mornin’? What! Mas’ Brutus sick, 

And he steal out ob his sof’ fedder bed 

To dare de vile contagion ob de night, 

And ketch de rheumatiz dat in de ar, 

To add it to his udder sick? No, no! 

You hab some sick complaint widin your mind, 

Which, by de right and vartu ob my place, 

I ought to know ob; an’ down on my knees 

I ax you, by de beauty ob dis face— 

By all you say you tink ob dis here chile, 

Who am a science nigger, berry bright— 

Dat you unfold to me why ’tis you mad ? 

Tell me, my masser, what dem people say, 

Dat come and-talk wid you dis berry night. 
Bru. Come, Lucius, get up off your knees. 
Lu. Ido what masser tell me I mus’ do; 

Dis nigger do no ting but what his masser want. 

I beg you, Masser Brutus, do not keep 

De secret ob your anger from your slave! 

I wants to know whateber troubles you. 

Ef I was cornfield nigger, den you might 

Be ’fraid to tell de secret ob your heart ; 

But Lucius no sich ting ; he slave, dat’s true, 

But den he heart be white; he gentleman, 

He keep good company, ’sociate wid de high, 

Look down on cornfield niggers an’ de folks 

Dat spout ’bout abolition, and sich tings ; 

Den pray you, masser, tell me what does ail ? 

Ef you do not, den I no serbant be, 

But nigger—only nigger—low down nigger ! 
Bru. You are my true and honorable slave, 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 

That visit my sad heart. 

Lu, Ef dis be so, den tell me why you grieve. 

I know I am a nigger, but, widal, 

A nigger well reputed—gent’man’s slave. 

Tink you I be no stronger dan my sex— 
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Dan de black sex, dat cannot hold deir tongue? 
Teil me your secret, an’ ef nigger ax 
Me what de matter wid Mas’ Brutus’ heart, 
I answer him I do not know; but ef 
He say I lie, an’ tell me dat I does, 
I straightway raise my fist and broke his jaw. 
Now, Masser Brutus, tell me what you want, 
An’ ef ’twill do to make you better feel, 
Den Lucius lay his life down at your feet ! 
When Lucius die, he want to die for you. 
Bru. O, ye gods ! 
Render me worthy of this noble slave. (Knocking within. 
Hark! Hark! One knocks. Lucius, go in awhile, 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I[ will construe to thee— 
All the charactery of my sad brows. 
Leave me, with haste. [Exit Lucius. 


Re-enter Luciws with Licarivs. 
Lucius, who is that knocks ? 
Iu. Here is a sick man, that would speak with you. 
Bru, ‘Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spoke of. 
Boy, stand aside! Caius Ligarius, how ? 
Lig. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Bru. Oh, what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a ’kerchief. Would you were not sick ! 
Lig. Iam not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honor. 
Bru. Such an exploit have I on hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear it. 
Lig. By all the gods that Southrons bow before, 
I here discard my sickness. Soul of honor! 
Brave son, derived from honorable loins! 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Now, bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible— 
Yea, get the better of them What’s to do? 
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Bru. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 
Lig. Butare not some whole that we must make sick ? 
Bru. That must we also. What it is, my Caius, 

I shall unfold to thee, as we are going, 

To whom it must be done. 
Lig. Set on your foot, 

And, with a heart new-fired, I follow you, 

~ To do I know not what; but it sufficeth 

That Brutus leads me on. 
Bru. Follow me, then. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II—The same. A Room in Sneezer’s Dwelling 
Thunder and Lightning. 


Enter Sneezer in his nightgown. 


Snee. Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night ; 
Thrice hath Calphurnia in her sleep cried out, 
Help, ho! they murder Sneezer ! Who’s within ? 


Enter a White Servant. 


Serv. My lord! 

Snee. Go seek the Spirit-rappers, and find out 
And bring me their opinions of success. 

Serv. I will, my lord, 


Enter Catruurnia. 


Cal. What does you mean, great Sneezer ? Does you tink 
Dat your Calphurny let you go dis day ? 
Snee. Sneezer shall forth. The things that threatened me. 
Ne’er looked but on my back, when they shall see 
The face of Sneezer, they are vanished. 
Cal. Sneezer, I neber feared before de signs, 
But now dey skeer me. For dar’s one widin, 
Besides de tings dat we hab hear and see, 
Say tudder folks hab see much wuss dan we. 
A she-wolf hab some young ones in de street ; 
De graves gape open and gib up de dade ; 
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De sperits fight upon de big black clouds, 
In companies, and rows, and fussin’s, too, 
And den de blood fall on de Capitol: 
De noise ob fightin’ high up in de ar ; 
De horses squeal, and dade men ride on dem ; 
De sperits squeak and squeal about de streets. 
O Sneezer, for dese tings dar am no use. 
And I am so skeered. 
Snee. What can be avoided 
Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Sneezer shall go forth, for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Sneezer. 
Cal. When beggars die dar am no comets seen. 
De heabens demselves blaze out de deaf o’ princes. 
Snee. Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that-men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 


Re-enter the White Servant. 


What say the rappers ? 
Ser. They would not have you stir to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 
Snee. The gods do this in shame of cowardice: 
Sneezer should be a beast without a heart, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Sneezer shall not; Danger knows full well 
That Sneezer is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions littered in one day ; 
And I, the elder and more terrible, 
And Sneezer shall go forth. 
Cal. O Lordy, Lordy ! 
Sneezer so great he do not know dars harm. 
Please do not go; say dat you berry sick ; 
VOL. Il.—NO. I. 
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Dat sickness keep you in de house to-day ; 
Let’s send up Sutor to de senit-house, 
And make him say dat you not well to-day. 
Let me, upon my knees, beg you do dis. 

Snee. Well, Sutor, then, shall say I am not well, 
And for thy humor I will stay at home. 

Enter Surtor. 

Here’s Sutor now, and he shall tell them so. 

Su. Sneezer, all hail! Good-morrow worthy Sneezer., 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

Snee. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators, 
And tell them that I will “not come to-day. 
Cannot is false, and that I cannot falser : 
I will not come to-day; tell them so, Sutor. 

Cal. Say dat he sick. 

Snee. Shall Sneezer send a lie ? 
Have I in triumph stretched my arm so far 
To be afeard to tell gray-beards the truth ? 
Sutor, go tell them Sneezer will not come. 

Su. Most mighty Sneezer, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laughed at when I tell them so. 

Snee. The cause is in my will: I will not come: 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction, 
Because I love you, I will let you know: 
Calphurnia, my servant-girl, stays me at home : 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statue, 
Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood; and many lusty Southrons — 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 
And these doth she apply for warnings, and portents, 
And evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begged that I will stay at home to-day. 

Su. This dream is all amiss interpreted ; 
It was a vision fair and fortunate : 
Your statue, spouting blood in many pipes, 
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In which so many smiling people bathed, 
Means that from you your country yet shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 
This, by Calphurnia’s dream, is signified. 
Snee. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Su. Ihave, when you have heard what I can say, 
And know it now, the senate have concluded 
To give a vote of thanks to mighty Sneezer. 
If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides it were a mock, 
Apt to be rendered for some one to say : 
*“‘ Break up the senate till another time, 
Till Sneezer’s servant-girl has better dreams.” 
If Sneezer hide himself shall they not whisper : 
** So Sneezer is afraid ?” 
Pardon me, Sneezer, for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this ; 
And reason to my love is liable. 
Snee. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calphurnia! 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. 
Give me.my robe, for I will go. * [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. The same. A street near the Capitol. En- 


ter ARTEMIDORUS, reading a paper. 


Art. Sneezer, beware of Brutus; take heed of Cassius ; 
come not near Casca; have an eye to Cinna; trust not Tre- 
bonius; mark well Metellus Cimber; Decius Brutus loves 
thee not; thou hast wronged Caius Ligarius. There is but 
one mind in all these men, and it is bent against Sneezer. If 
thou be’st not immortal look about you: security gives way to 
conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee! 

Thy lover, ARTEMIDORUS. 
Here will I stand till Sneezer pass along, 
And as a suitor will I give him this, 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 
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If thou read this, O Sneezer, thou mayest live ; 
If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. 


SCENE IV.—The same. Another part of the Street, before 
the house of Brutus. Enter Catrnurnia and Lucivs. 


Cal. I pray, dee Lucius, to de senit-house, 
And see how Sneezer git along to-day : 
]’ fraid some harm gwine come to him dis day. 
Lu. What does I keer if somefin does hurt him ? 
I tell you, gal, you done been clean disgraced. 
I lubbed you once, and axed you to be mine ; 
You said you would, and may be specks it still. 
But ’twont be so, for you is clean disgraced 
Cal. What make you say I done been clean disgraced ? 
You did not talk so to your sweet-heart once. 
You called me lub, you call me duck, and say 
You lub me wuss dan gingerbread and sarce ; 
But now you change ; you look cross-eyed at me: 
_My gizzard swell, and swell wid love for you, 
But your ole gizzard do not swell for me. 
Lu. No, dat it don’t and neber will again ; 
I lub you once, and den you spectabil ; 
Now you aint so, for you is clean disgraced : 
You go and serve dat Sneezer in his house ; 
He is no gentleman, and you disgraced. 
What! Lucius lub de gal dat go and lib 
In de same house wid abolitionist ? 
My blood too high for dat—dat foul disgrace. 
Cal. Oh, Lucius, I was ’bliged to hab some bread. 
And had no ’ployment but in Sneezer’s house, 
He good to me, and treat me like white gal. 
Lu. Wd gib you bread; I got de bread to spare ; 
Ah! now, Calphury, you had better starve 
Dan lib in sich disgrace as dat you hab. 
Why don’t you go and sarve some gentleman ? 
What make you sink so lowas sarve dat Sneezer ? 
Cal. (Trying to throw herself in the arms of Lucius, who 
starts back.) O, Lucius, please forgive your cryin’ gal. 
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And take me back to decent s’ciety. 
Lu. Don’t tech me, gal; you got de leprosy. 
[Exit Lucwws. 
Cal. Well, Lucius gone, but Sneezer left for me, 
And ef he aint as high as Lucius be, 
Dar’s none dat can be happier dan we. 
Enter Arremiporvs. 
Come here, Artemidorus, come to me. 
Which way hast thou been ? 
Art. At mine own house, fair lady. 
Cal. What is de clock ? 
Art. I haven’t got the time. 
Cal. Is Sneezer yet gone to de Capitol ? 
Art. Madam, not yet; I go to take my stand 
To see him pass on to the Capitol. 
Cal. You got some business wid great Sneezer, too ? 
Art. That I have, lady ; if it will please Sneezer 
To be so good to Sneezer as to hear me 
I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 
Cal. Does you know anything gwine hurt him ? 
Art. None that I know will be, much that I fear may chance 
Good morrow to you. Here the street is too narrow: 
The throng that follows Sneezer at the heels, 
Of Senators, M. C.’s common suitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death : 
I'll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Sneezer as he comes along. [ Exit. 
Cal. O Iso ’feared dey gwine to hurt him bad : 
Lucius done trow me way, and if dey kill 
My Sneezer too; what gwine become of me ? 
Oh! how I wish dat I had not forsake 
Good Lucius, dat is such a gentleman, 
To take up wid de abolitionists, 
And lose my standin’ in good society. 
But now ’tis done, and I must bear de load 
Ob dis disgrace ; my ’fections leads me off, 
I cannot make ’em stop from runnin’ off : 
Dey follow Sneezer spite of all I do. [Curtain falls. 
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ACT THIRD. 


SCENE I.—The same. The Senate Chamber. The Senate 
adjourned. Swneezer sitting at his desk writing, sur- 
rounded by Freesoilers, among them Sutor, Darpanivs, 
Leriwwus, Popmius Lena, and Arremiporus. Several 
Senators conversing in different parts of the Chamber, 
among them Cicero, Cassius, Casca, Decivs, Cinna, Me- 
TELLUS, and Tresonius. Brutus near Casca. Various per- 
sons. 


Snee. The ides of May are come. 
Art. Ay, Sneezer, but not gone. 
Hail, Sneezer! Read this schedule. 
1 Free Souter. Please, sir, I do not desire that you o’er 
read, 
At your best leisure, this my humble suit. 
Art. Oh! Sneezer, read mine first, for mine’s a suit 
That touches Sneezer nearer. Read it, great Sneezer. 
Snee. What touches us ourself, shall be last served. 
Art. Delay not, Sneezer; read it instantly. 
Snee. What, is the fellow mad? 
Su. Sirrah, give place. 
Snee. What! Urge you your petitions in this place? 
Come to my room. 
Pop. Iwish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 
Cas. What enterprise, Popilius ? 
Pop. Fare you well. 
[Advances to Syuezer. 
Bru. What said Popilius Lena ? 
Cas. He wished to-day your enterprise might thrive ; 
I fear your purpose is discovered. 
Bru. look how he makes to Sneezer. Mark him. 
I must be sudden, for I fear prevention. 
However, now I need not fear at all; 
Popilius Lena speaks not of my purposes, 
For, look, he smiles, and Sneezer doth not change. 
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Su. Whereis Dardanius? Let him now proceed, 
And presently prefer his suit to Sneezer. 

Dar. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Sneezer, 
Dardanius bows himself before thy face. 

Snee. I must prevent thee, Dardanius. 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 

Into the law of children. Be not fond 

To think that Sneezer bears such rebel blood 
That will be thawed from the true quality 

With that which melteth fools; I mean sweet words, 
Low crooked courtesies, and spaniel fawning. 

My vote was given as in duty bound. 

If thou dost bend, and fawn, and pray that I 
May give my vote, to-morrow, as you wish, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know Sneezer doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Dar. Is there no voice more worthy than my own 
To sound more sweetly in great Sneezer’s ear, 

That he will vote for what [ wish to-morrow ? 

Su. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Sneezer, 
Desiring thee that friend Dardanius may 
Have an immediate promise of thy vote. 

Snee. What, Sutor ? 

Su. Pardon, Sneezer; Sneezer, pardon ; 

As low as tothy foot doth Sutor fall, 
To beg you'll grant Dardanius’ request. 

Snee. I could be well moved if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me. 
But I am constant as the Northern star, 

Of whose true-fixed and resting quality, 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumbered ‘sparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his place. 
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So in the world: “Tis furnished well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood and apprehensive ; 
Yet in the number I do not know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshaked of motion ; and that I am he, 
Let me a little show,it, even in this ; 
That I was constant in the vote I gave, 
And constant do remain to keep it so. 
Su. O Sneezer 
Snee. Hence, wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 
Su. Great Sneezer 
Snee. Doth not Sutor bootless kneel ? 
Bru. (Advancing towards Sneezer with a gutta-percha 
cane.) 
Sneezer, the speech you made the other day 
I’ve read three times, as coolly as I could ; 
A libel ’tis upon my native State, 
A calumny upon the character 
Of my aged uncle, absent from his seat, 
And I’m resolved to chastise you for it. 

(Sneezer rises, and as he does so Brutus strikes 
him with his cane on the head, repeating 
the blows over his head and shoulders un- 
til Sneezer falls, when he desists. The 
rabble of Freesoilers rush out, leaving 
Sneezer bleeding on the floor. He is borne 
by Casca and Brutus, and placed _— a 
sofa, where he lies down.) 

Snee. Oh! Lordy, I’m ’most dead ! 
Oh! Lordy, I’m ’most dead! 
Cic. I beg thee, Brutus, stay thy hand. 
Bru, Have not I already done so? I did 
Not wish to hurt him, but dishonor him. 
& Dar. Liberty and freedom dead. Freedom dead! 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 
Su. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out 
“ Liberty, freedom of speech, both dead.” 
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Bru. People and Senators, be not confused ; 
The debt that Sneezer owed me has been paid. 
Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 
Dec. And Cassius too. 
Bru. Where’s Cicero ? 
Cin. Here, quite confounded with thiggonfusion. 
Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Sneezer’s 
Should chance 
Bru. Talk not of standing. Cicero, good cheer, 
There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Northron else ; so tell them, Cicero. 
Cas. And leave us, Cicero, lest that Freesoilers 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 
Bru. Do so, and let no man abide this deed 
But me, the doer. 
Cas. Where’s Sutor gone ? 
Tre. Fled to his house, amazed. 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday. 
Bru. Fates! I will wait your pleasure. 
E’en should I die for this, I know ’tis right 
That I chastised this Sneezer as I did. 
Cas. He that inflicts chastisement on a man, 
But doth prepare him for the stripes of death. 
Bru. Grant that, and beating is a benefit ; 
So Iam Sneezer’s friend, that have prepared 
His constitution better for his death. 
Casca. How many ages hence 
Shall this, your lofty scene be acted over, 
In States unborn, and accents yet unknown ! 
Bru. How many times shall Sneezer bleed in sport, 
That upon the sofa lies along, 
No worthier tkan the dust. 
Casca. So oft as that shall be, 
So oft shall Brutus every time be called 
The man that gave his section liberty. 
Dec. What, shall we forth ? 
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Cas. Ay, every man away. 


Enter a White Servant. 


Bru. Soft, who comes here? A friend of Sutor. 
Ser. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel, 

And thus did Sutor pid me to fall down; 

And being prostrate, thus he bid me say: 

Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 

Sneezer was mighty, bold, royal, and loving ; 

Say I love Brutus, and I honor him; 

Say I feared Sneezer, honored him and loved him. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe to him that Sutor 

May safely come to him, and be resolved 

How Sneezer hath deserved to fall with stripes, 

Sutor shall not love Sneezer lying beat, 

So well as Brutus standing; but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 

Through the hazards of this untrod state, 

With all true faith. Sosays my master, Sutor. 
Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant fellow ; 

I never thought him worse. 

Tell him, so please him, come unto this place ; 

He shall be satisfied, and, by my honor, 

Depart untouched. 
Ser. - T’ll fetch him presently. 

[Eat Servant. 

Bru. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 
Cas. I wish we may; but yet I have a mind 

Misgives him much, and my misgiving still 

Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 


Re-enter Suror. 


Bru. But here comes Sutor. Welcome here, Sutor. 
Su. Oh! mighty Sneezer, dost thou lies so low ? 
Are all thy speeches, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well. 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend. 
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Who else must be let blood, who else in rank ? 
If I myself, I beg you do not strike 
At Sneezer’s death hour, with that instrument 
That made him halloo out, “ Oh! Lordy,” so, 
And say in pain that he was nearly dead. 
I do beseech you, if you bear me hard, 
Now that you will for one time let me off 
And not fall on me, as a butchered calf: 
I do not find myself quite apt to die; 
You’ve beaten mighty Sneezer; ’tis enough, 
And do not soil your hands by beating me. 
Bru. Poor creature, you need not petition so, 
Though now I do appear bloody and cruel, 
As by my hands, and this my present act, 
You see I do; yet, see you but my hands, 
And this the bleeding business I have done. 
My heart you see not—it is pitiful ; 
And pity to the wrong my state received 
(As fire drives out fire, so pity, pity), 
Hath done this deed on Sneezer. For your part 
I have no disposition to entail 
On thee the stripes I placed on Sneezer’s back. 
Cas. No, go poor fellow, you shall not be harmed. 


Enter Cacpuurnia. 


Cal. (Throwing herself on her knees before SneezER, and 
weeping.) O, Lordy, Sneezer dade; he dade; he dade! 
And poor Calphury left widout a fren ? 
What kin I do sence Lucius mad wid me, 
And Sneezer’s gwine be buried in de yeth ? 
I wish dat I was buried wid him too! 

Lu. How faithful is this sable servant. girl ! 

Casca. ‘This sable servant, hell! This servant girl ! 
Better baptize her with her proper name, 
And call her Sneezer’s strumpet, as she is. 
Here girl, you take the door, and hence begone. 

[Exit Cau pHuRniv. 
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Cas. Come, Brutus, from this scene—let us be gone. 
[Exeunt Brutus and his friends, and the friends 
of Sneuzer come back, and crowd around 
him, still lying on the sofa.] 
Lep. Only be patient, till we have appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then we will deliver them the cause, 
Why he who did hate Sneezer thus did strike. 
Su. I doubt not of your wisdom. 
Let each one here think of those men: 
First Marcus Brutus, bloodiest of the crew ; 
Next Caius Cassius, with his cunning hand ; 
Then Decius Brutus, too; and then Metellus ; 
Then Cinna, and audacious Casca, too; 
Though last, not least in evil, that Trebonius— 
And I did crave them not to chastise me ; 
But they are gone, and I am bold again. 
Gentlemen all—alas! what shall I say ? 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
Hither a coward or a flatterer. 
That I do love thee, Sneezer, O ’tis true ; 
And as thine eyes did look upon me when 
I begged of Brutus not to chastise me, 
Did it not grieve thee, dearer than thy blood, 
To see thy Sutor’s begging them their peace, 
And suing for the friendship of thy foes ? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius! Here wast thou bayed brave hart, 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stood, 
Signed in thy blood, and crimsoned with its stain. 
O world! thou wast the forest to this hart ; 
And this indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, stricken like many hunters, 
Dost thou here lie. 
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Lep. Sutor. 

Su. Pardon me, Armilius Lepidus: 
The enemies of Sneezer shall say. this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Lep. I blame you not for praising Sneezer so ; 
But what compact mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be pricked in number of our friends, 

Or shal] we on, and not depend on you ? 

Su. Do you doubt that? I blarneyed them ’tis true ; 
But ’twas to keep their hands from beating me. 
Friends, am I with you all, and love you all: 
Upon this now you shall receive my reason 
Why ’twas I seemed to join that ruffian crowd. 

Lep. Your reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Sutor, e’en the son of Sneezer, 
Your conduct had been right. 

Su. That’s all I seek : 
And am, moreover, suitor that I may 
Produce his garment to the market place ; 

And, in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of its funeral. 

Lep. You shall, dear Sutor. But, by your pardon, 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 

And show why Sneezer by that brute was beat ; 
What Sutor then shall speak, I will protest 

He speaks by leave, and by permission ; 

For such as he must not assume the lead 

In this excitement, lest he get the start 

Of us in making capital of it. 

We are contented Sneezer’s shirt shall have 

All its true rights, and lawful ceremonies ; 

It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Su. I think you are too envious of my luck. 

Lep. Now, Sutor, hush! You may take Sneezer’s shirt. 
And in your funeral speech say what you please, 
And speak all good you can devise of Sneezer, 
But say you do’t by our permission ; 
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Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About the funeral of this bloody shirt ; 
And then besides this, you must only speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my speech is ended. 
Su. Be it so; 
1 do desire no more. 
Lep. Prepare to help us, then, bear Sneezer forth. 
Su. O pardon me thou piece of bleeding earth, 
That I was meek and gentle with those butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 
Wo to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now I do prophecy, 
Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue ! 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all of these United States : 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hounds of war ; 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds ; 
And Sneezer’s spirit raging for revenge, 
With Abe by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war, 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth, 
With carrion men groaning for burial. 
O, Sneezer, canst thou not at length forgive 
That I seemed tolerant of these fell brutes ? 
Snee. (Opening his eyes cautiously, and looking about 
him.) First tell me if my punisher is gone ? 
Su. He is away; his friends, too, with him gone. 
Snee. Then I may speak; for until now I’ve feigned, 
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Severe contusion, as in syncope, 

So that the hand of Brutus might be stayed : 

Like the opossum, stricken by a blow, 

That feigns his death, in order to escape, 

Or like a man pretending to be dead 

Who throws himself across the wild beast’s track, 

And by the stratagem wards off all harm, 

So I have feigned great damage to my health, 

In order to escape more cutting blows. 

By strategy made safe my proper self, 

How could I blame you for the very same ? 
Su. Enough: then Sutor still retains 

The hold he had upon Great Sneezer’s heart ! 


Enter a White Servant. 


You serve Octavius Sneezer, do you not ? 
Serv. Ido. 
Su. Sneezer did write for him to come to Washington. 


Serv. He did receive his letters and is coming, 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth— 
O Sneezer ! [ Seeing Sneezer bloody. 
Su. Thy heart is big: get thee apart,‘and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 
Serv. He lies, to-night, within seven leagues of Washing- 
ton. 
Su. Post back with speed, and tell him what hath 
chanced ; 
Here is a mourning city, dangerous place, 
No place of safety for Octavius yet ; 
Hie hence and tell him so. Yet stay awhile— 
l’ll tell thee what to do: Go to Pond-Town, 
And tell our people there what here hath chanced, 
And say to them that Sneezer’s shirt is red ; 
Red as it is, it will be borne to them, 
And an oration over it pronounced. 
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Collect the rabble in the market-place ; 

Get them all there, and then will Sutor try, 

In his oration, how the people take 

The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 

According to the which thou shalt discourse 

Unto Octavius of the state of things, 

I dare not speak my mind in this here place, 

But take me to the purlieus of Pond-Town, 

My stamping ground, the dunghill of my youth; 

And Sutor’s tongue, here tame as any lamb’s, 

There shall roar out like some wild beasts of prey. 
[Exeunt, Snzezer arm in arm with Suror. 


SCENE Il.—Pond-Town. The Market-Place. Enter Lr- 
pipus and Octavius, and a crowd of Freesoilers. 


Freesoilers. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Lep. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
Octavius, go you into the other street, 

And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let them stay here : 
Those that will follow Octavius, go with him; . 
And public reasons will be rendered 

Of this foul deed. 

1 Free. I will hear Lepidus speak. 

2 Free. I will hear Ortavius, and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 

(Exit Ocravius with some of the Freesoilers : Levis 
goes into the Rostrum. 

3 Free. The noble Lepidus is ascended : Silence. 

Lep. Be patient till the last. 

Freesoilers, countrymen, and lovers, hear me for my cause ; 
and be silent that you may hear: believe me for mine honor ; 
and have respect for mine honor that you may believe: cen- 
sure me in your wisdom ; and awake your senses that you may 
the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any dear 
friend of Sneezer’s, to him I say that I love Sneezer more than 
he can love. And if that friend demand why Brutus rose 
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against Sneezer, this is my answer: Because he hates Sneezer, 
he being good and Brutus bad. Shall Brutus keep on living, 
and ye die slaves? Or shall Brutus die, and ye live freemen? 
As Sneezer loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I 
rejoiced at it; as he was valiant, I honor him; as he has been 
beaten, I will avenge the indignity. There are tears for his 
love, joy for his fortune, honor for his valor, and death for the 
ambition of Brutus ; the brute must die. Who is here so base 
that would be a bondman? If any, speak, for him have I 
offended. Who is here so rude that he would not be a free- 
man? Ifany, speak, for him have I offended. Who is here 
so vile that will not love his country? If any, speak, for him 
have I offended. I pause for a reply. 
Free. None, Lepidus, none. 
(Several speaking at once.) 
Lep. Then denouncing death to Brutus, none have I 
offended. I have said no more of Brutus than you should do 
to Brutus. The end should be his death in the Capitol. His 
shame is not attenuated in what I say; nor his offence exag- 
gerated, whereof I speak. 


ee | 


(Enter Sutor and others with Sneezer’s bloody shirt, 
borne upon a hearse.) 


Here comes his shirt borne by Sutor, who, by leave of us 
(myself and Octavius), shall say some words concerning the 
offence of Brutus. As which of you shall not? With this I 
depart. That as my best friend on earth has been brutishly 
beaten, I have a dagger to take away the life of Brutus, since 
it pleases my country to demand revenge. 

Free. Live, Lepidus, live. 

1 Free. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 

2 Free. ‘Give him a statue with our ancestors. 

3 Free. Let him be Sneezer. 

4 Free. Sneezer’s bloody shirt 
Shall now be put on Lepidus. 

1 Free. We'll bring him to his house with shouts and 

clamors. 
VOL. II.—NO. I. 4 


| 
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Lep. My countrymen— 
2 Free. Peace, silence! Lepidus speaks. 
1 Free. Peace, ho! 
Lep. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And for my sake stay here with Sutor. 
Do grace to Sneezer’s shirt, and grace his speech, 
Tending to Sneezer’s glories ; which Sutor, 
By our permission, is allowed to make. 
I do entreat you not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Sutor have spoken. 
1 Free. Stay, ho! and let us hear Sutor. 
3 Free. Let him go upon the rostrum : 
We'll hear him: Noble Sutor, go up. 
Su. For Lepidus’ sake I am beholden to you. 
4 Free. What does he say of Lepidus ? 
3 Free. He says for Lepidus’ sake, 
He finds himself beholden to us all. 
4 Free. *T were best he speak no harm of Lepidus here. 
1 Free. This Brutus is a tyrant. 
3 Free. Nay, that’s certain : 
’Tis best this country soon be rid of him. 
2 Free. Peace, let us hear what Sutor will say. 
Su. You, gentle friends— 
Freesoilers. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 
Su. Friends, Northrons, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I speak of Sneezer’s shirt—not now of him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is often interred with their bones : 
But Brutus has no good to leave behind 
When he is gone, but only evil: 
But yet he should not live. The noble Brutus 
Did say that Sneezer was ambitious ; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Sneezer answered for it. 
Here, in spite of this great Brutus and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honorable man ; 
So are they all; all honorable men), 
Come I to speak of Sneezer’s bloody shirt. - 
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The wearer was a faithful friend to me: 
But Brutus said he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath done many things for us, 
And with his gold the general coffers filled : 
Did this in Sneezer seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor hath cried, Sneezer hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 
- And Brutus is an honorable man 
Some of you saw, a day or two ago, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And sure he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus says, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did hate him once, not without cause: 
What cause witholds you now to hate him more? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason! Bear with me; 
My heart is full; I love great Sneezer much! 
i Free. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 
2 Free. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Sneezer has had great wrong. 
3 Free. Has he masters ? 
So much more reason then that Brutus die. 
4 Free. Mark ye his words? He would not take the crown ; 
Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 
1 Free. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
2 Free. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
3 Free. There’s not a nobler man in Pond-Town than 
Sutor. 
4 Free. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Su. But yesterday, the word of Sneezer might 
Have stood against the world : now he lies low, 
And none so poor to-do him reverence. 
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O masters, if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 
But here’s a parchment with the seal of Sneezer, 
I found it in his closet ; ’tis his will, 
Ready prepared against the time he dies: 
Let but the commons hear his testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 
And they would go and kiss dear Sneezer’s shirt, 
And touch their kerchiefs to his sacred robe ; 
Yea, beg a thread of it for memory, 
And dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue. 
4 Free. We'll hear the will; read it out, Sutor. 
Free. The will, the will! We will hear Sneezer’s will. 
Su. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it. 
It is not meet you know how Sneezer loves you : 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 
And being men, hearing the will of Sneezer, 
Tt will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
*Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, Oh, what would come of it ? 
4 Free. Read the will! We will hear it, Sutor, 
You shall read us the will ; Sneezer’s will. 
Su. Will you be patient? Will you stay awhile ? 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of-it. 
I fear I wrong the honorable men, 
Whose blows have stricken Sneezer; I do fear it. 
4 Free. They are traitors: Honorable men! 
Freesotlers. The will! the testament! 
2 Free. They are villains, murderers. The will, read the 
will! 
Su. You will compel me then to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the shirt of Sneezer, 
And his garment, who did make the will. 
Shall I descend? And will you give me leave ? 
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Free. Come down. 
2 Free. Descend. 
(He comes down from the rostrum. 
3 Free. You shall have leave. 
2 Free. A ring; stand round. 
1 Free. Stand from the hearse, stand from the shirt. 
2 Free. Room for Sutor—most noble Sutor. 
Su. Nay, press not so upon me; stand off. 
Free. Stand back! room! bear back! 
Su. If you have tears prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this garment ; I remember 
The first time Sneezer ever put it on; 
*T was on a summer’s evening in this town, 
The day he made his 4th of July speech. 
Look in this place, did Brutus’ cane tear through : 
See what a rent in this here place he made: 
Through this he stuck his thumb and finger through ; 
And as he plucked his cursed hand away, 
Mark how the blood of Sneezer followed it ; 
As rushing out of doors to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no: 
Ah! what a scamp was Brutus to do so! 
Judge, O ye gods, how badly Sneezer felt! 
For when the noble Sneezer felt ihe blow, 
Despair, more strong than even traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him ; then burst his mighty heart, 
And in his kerchief muffling up his face, 
Even on the floor the mighty statesman fell, 
And all the while his wounds did pour out blood. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O! now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity—these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Sneezer’s vesture wounded ? Think of him, 
Himself in Washington, all bloody too, 
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1 Free. O, piteous spectacle ! . 
2 Free. O, noble Sneezer! 
3 Free. O, woful day! 
4 Free. O, traitors, villains ! 
1 Free. O, most shocking thought. 
2 Free. We will be revenged, revenged ; about, seek, burn, 
fire, kill, slay—let not a traitor live. 
Su. Stay, countrymen. 
1 Free. Peace there—hear the noble Sutor. 
2 Free. We'll hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die with 
him. 
Su. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it; they are wise and honorable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That love my friend, and that they know full well, 
That gave me public leave to speak of him ; 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Speak of sweet Sneezer’s wounds, poor, poor, drunk mouths, 
And bid them speak for me; but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Sutor, then there were a Sutor 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Sneezer, that should move 
The very stones themselves to rise and mutiny. 
Free. We'll mutiny. 
1 Free. We'll burn the house of Brutus. 
3 Free. Away then, let’s seek the conspirators. 
Su. Yet hear me, countrymen, yet hear me speak. 
Free. Peace, ho! hear Sutor—most noble Sutor. 
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Su. Why, friends, you go to do, you know not what. 
Wherein hath Sneezer thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas! you know not; I must tell you then : 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
Free. Most trae—the will—let’s stay and hear the will. 
Su. Here is the will and under Sutor’s seal. 
To every good freesoiler he doth give, 
To every several man, seventy-five dollars. 
2 Free. Most noble Sneezer! He shall have revenge. 
3 Free. Oh, royal Sneezer ! 
Su. Hear me with patience. 
Freesotlers. Peace, ho! 
Su. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new planted orchards 
On this side of the Pond, he hath left them you 
And to your heirs forever: common pleasures 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 
Here is a Sneezer ; when comes such another ? 
1 Free. Never, never.’ Come, come away ; 
We'll burn this garment in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 
Let’s haste to Washington. 
2 Free. And there use fire. 
3 Free. Pluck down benches. 
4 Free. Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 
[Exeunt Rabble with the shirt. 
Su. Now let it work; mischief thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt. How now, fellow ? ! 


Enter a White Servant. 


Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Pond-Town. 
Su. Where is he ? 
Serv. He and Lepidus are at Sneezer’s house. 
Su. And thither will I straight to visit him ; 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us anything. 
Serv. IT heard him say excitement ran high in Washington. 
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Su. Belike they had some notice of the people, 
How I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. [Ezeunt. 


SCENE III. The same. A Street. Enter Cinna, the poet. 


Cin. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Sneezer, 
And things unJuckily charge my fantasy. 

I have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet something leads me forth. 

1 Free. What is your name? 

2 Free. Whither are you going ? 

3 Free. Where do you dwell ? 

4 Free. Are you a married man or a bachelor ? 

, 2 Free. Answer every man directly. 

1 Free. Ay, and briefly. 

4 Free. Ay, and wisely. 

8 Free. - Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cin. What is my name? Whither am I going? Where 
do I dwell? AmTJa married man or a bachelor? Then to 
answer every man directly, and briefly, and wisely, and truly. 
Wisely, I say, I ama married man. 

_8 Free. That’s as much as to say they are fools that don’t 
marry; you'll bear me a bang for that, I fear. Proceed di- 
rectly. 

Cin. Directly, I am going to the funeral of Sneezer’s shirt. 

1 Free. Asa friend or an enemy ? 

Cin. As a friend. 

2 Free. That matter is answered directly. 

4 Free. For your dwelling—briefly. 

' Cin. Briefly, I dwell at Bridgecam. 

3 Free. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1 Free. Tear him to pieces—he’s a conspirator. 

Cin. Iam Cinna the poet, Iam Cinna the poet; I wrote 
the poem called Higher- Water. 

4 Free. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his bad 
verses. 
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2 Free. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna; pluck but his 
name out of his heart and turn him going. 

[The Rabble drag and beat him. 

Cin. Are you done now beating of me— 

For my name a beating of me— 
Not at all because you hate me; 

Not, you say, for my bad verses, 
But because my name the same is, 
Same as that of the fire-eater, 

Him who bears the name of Cinna— 
Sinner against law and gospel, 

When he stood and saw foul Brutus 
Fall upon and mangle Sneezer ? 

Are you done now beating of me— 
For my name a beating of me? 
Nothing in a name, says Shakespeare, 
But the fellow is mistaken: 

Had I not been called Cinna 

I had not by you been beaten. 

3 Free. Go to, now, fellow. Enough of your bad verses, 
for which you were beaten, as well as on account of your 
name, Speak no more in Higher-Waterics, or you will be 
beaten again. 

Cin. Gentlemen, I beg your pardon, 

Pardon for my Higher-Waterics ; 
But I cannot help to speak them, 
For they flow out just as natural 
As the streams of Higher- Water. 

1 Free. Tear him, tear him. Come, brands, ho! fire- 
brands, and let us away to Washington—to Brutus, to Cas- 
sius; burn all. Some to Decius’ house, and some to Casca’s, 
some to Ligarius’; away ; go. [Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—The same. A Private Room. Svror, Octavius, 
and Lepipus, seated at a table. 


Lep. These many then shall die ; their names are pricked. 
We'll lead the rabble straight to Washington, 
Each man with rifle made by Sharpe, well armed ; 
We'll teach these “ border ruffians” what is what. 
The rabble all are heated for the game, 
And soon we’ll make descent upon the quarry. 
Oct. But Claudius, too, must die; consent you, Lepidus ? 
Lep. Ido consent. 
Oct. Prick him down, Sutor. 
Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live. 
Oct. He shall not live; look, with a spot I damn him. 
But Sutor, go you now to Sneezer’s house ; 
Fetch the will hither and we will alter it, 
Some alterations need be made therein, 
And be all right, provided Sneezer die. 
By higher law we’ll justify the deed: 
This blots out perjury ; why not forgery ? 
But bring the will. 
Su. What, shall I find you here? 
Oct. Or here, or at 
Your house. 
Lep. This is a slight, unmeritable man, 
Meet to be sent on errands. Is it fit, 
The threefold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it? for, you know, 
We do not care one straw for Sneezer, but 
We hope to use his beating to obtain 
Dominion first within the Northern States, 
Thence in the whole country, thence the world. 
We hope that Sneezer’s wounds may make him die ; 
He grows too fast, and leaves us all behind ; 
Yet, by affecting love we do not feel 
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We may inflame the rabble to our ends 

By aid of Sutor, our cat’s paws. Is’t fit, 
The threefold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ? 

Oct. So you thought him, 
And took his voice, who should be pricked to die, 
In our black sentence and proscription. 

Lep. Octavius, I have seen more days than you ; 
And though we lay these honors on this man, 

To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold : 
To groan or sweat under the business, 

Hither led or driven, as we point the way ; 

And having brought our treasure where we will, 
Then take we down his load and turn him off, 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 

And graze on commons. 

Oct. You may do your will; 
But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 

Lep. So is my horse, Octavius ; and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender. 

It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

To wind,-to stop, to run directly on, 

His corporal motion governed by my spirit. 

And, in some taste, Sutor himself is so ; 

He must be taught and trained, and bid go forth : 
A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 

On objects, arts, and imitations ; 

Which, out of use, and staled by other, men, 

Begin his fashion. Do not talk of him, 

But as a property. And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things: Casca and Brutus 

Possess great powers: we must straight make head ; 
Therefore let our alliance be combined, 

Our best friends made, and our best means stretched out, 
And let us presently go sit in council, 

How covert matters may be best disclosed, 

And open perils surest answered. 
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Oct. Let us do so; for we are at the stake, 
And bayed about with many enemies ; 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischief. Let our men collect, 
And camp before the city Washington. 
Thence from our camp we will descend upon 
These fellows, Casca, Brutus, and their peers. 
They all must die—the government be ours : 
We'll divide it between us; and as to 
This Sutor man—why he may mend our shoes, 
And other drudgery do, as he may choose. [Exeunt 


SCENE II.—Before the tent of Arremiporus, in the camp 
near Washington. Drums, tin pans, cows’ horns, &c. 
Enter Arremiporus, Lucius, Pinparvus, and Freesoilers, 
men, women, and children, armed as soldiers, bearing 
what they call Sharpe’s rifles, but what are really old 
rusty muskets, and other firearms, most of them without 
locks, with broken stocks, and otherwise in bad condition. 
Officers armed with tin and wooden swords of huge 
dimensions, and old, ragged, fantastical uniforms. 


Art. Stand, ho! » 
Luc. Give the word, ho! and stand! 
Art, What now, Lucilius? Is Sutor near? 
Luc. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 
[Pinparus gives a letter to ARTEMIDORUS. 
Art. He greets me well. Your master, Pindarus, 
In his own charge, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone; but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 
Pin. I do not doubt, 
But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honor. 
Art. He is not doubted. A word, Lucilius: 
How he received you; let me be resolved. 
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Luc. With courtesy, and with respect enough ; 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference, 
As he hath used of old. 
Art. Thou hast described — 
A hot friend cooling : ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith: 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show, and promise of their mettle: 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
_ They fall their crests, and like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 
Luc. They mean this night in this place to be quartered ; 
The greater part are coming with Sutor. [March within. 
Art. Hark, he is arrived : 
March gently on to meet him. 


Enter Suror and Soldiers. 


Luc. Stand, ho! 
Art. Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 
Within. Stand. 
Within. Stand. 
Within.. Stand. 
Su. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 
Art. Judge me, ye gods! Wrong I mine enemies? 
And if not so, how should I wrong a brother ? 
Su. Artemidorus, this sober side of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you do them— 
Art. Sutor, be content ; 
Speak your griefs softly. I do know you well: 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle. Bid them move away ; 
Then in my tent, Sutor, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 
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Su. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charge off 
A little from this ground. 
Luc. Do you the like, and let no man 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 
Now go, and with Titanius guard our door. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IIl.— Within the tent of Anremmporvs. Lucius and 
Tirmius at some distance from it. 


Enter Artemiporvus and Suror. 


Su. That you have wronged me, doth appear in this: 
In “ The Cess-Pool” you’ve writ concerning me, 
That had I not prevented Sneezer from 
Lending his ear to what you said to him, 

Then Sneezer had escaped the beating got. 
You wronged yourself to write in such a case. 

Art. And still the same I say unto you here: 
You called me fe//ow when I sought to warn 
Immortal Sneezer of impending wrath, 

And made him spurn my words beneath his feet. 
Had he been warned by what I said to him, 
He had not then been beaten by a brute. 

Su. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear your comment; . 
But in ‘ The Cess-Pool” money putteth aught. 

Art. Let me tell you, Sutor, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart your favors all for gold, 
To undeservers. 

Su. I an itching palm? 

You know you’re Artemidorus that speaks this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Art. The name of Sutor honors this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Su. Chastisement! 

Art. Remember May, the ides of May remember : 
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Did not great Sneezer bleed for what he spake ? 
The villain touched his body for the words 
Spoke in his heat. And now shall one of us 
That love the foremost man of all this world, 
That all the world look on but to admire, 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon 
Than such a fellow. 
Su. Old fellow, bay not me: 
Pll not endure it: you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 
Art. Go to; you’re not, Sutor. 
Su. Iam. 
Art. I-say you are not. 
Su. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself: 
Have mind upon your health ; tempt me no farther. 
Art. Away, slight man! 
Su. Is’t possible a man in city bred 
Should thus discourteous bear himself o’er me ? 
Hie to the country, and learn manners there : 
More Rustication will perhaps improve 
The manners that should be the most urbane. 
Art. Hear me, for I will speak : 
I understand your inuendo too, 
Or pun, perhaps, you’d choose that I should call’t. 
If I was beaten, so was Sneezer too. 
I, taken unawares, received the cane, 
But after bare a pistol by my side, 
And none did dare again to set on me, 
As Chevalier Turgidus testifies. 
Su. Good reason, too; for then you held your peace, 
And stopped the droppings from your rabid pen. 
Art. Away, vain man! 
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Su. Is’t possible ? 
Art. Hear me, for I will speak : 
Must I give room and way to your rash cholers ? 
Shall I be frightened when a madman stares ? 
Su. O, ye gods! ye gods! Must I endure all this ? 
Art. All this? Ay, more: fret till your proud heart break : 
Go show to slaves how choleric you are, 
And make the niggers tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humors? By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you: for, from this day forth, 
T’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 
Su. Is it come to this ? 
Art. You say you are a better soldier: 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well: For mine own part 
I shall be glad to learn of noblemen. 
Lu. You wrong me every way, Artemidorus. 
I said an elder soldier, not a better : 
Did I say better ? 
Art. If you did, I care not. 
Lu. Sneezer himself would not dare thus to move me. 
Art. Peace, peace! You durst not so to tempt him. 
Lu. I durst not? 
Art. No. 
Lu. What! Durst not tempt him ? 
Art. For your life you durst not. 
Lu. Do not presume too much upon my love : 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
Art. You have done that you should be sorry for : 
There is no terror in your threats ; 
For J am armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
A pair of boots, for you to mend them ; 
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You sent me word the charge you’d make, and I 
Recalled my boots, and had them patched elsewhere. 
T could not pay your price extortionate ; 

For this you treated me with base contempt, 

And called me fellow to great Sneezer’s face. 

I am not rich, and have no gold to spare— 

For I can raise no money by vile means. 

By heavens, I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for half-dimes, than to wrin,; 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 

To you for gold to pay my printers, 

Which you denied me: Was that done like Sutor ? 
Should I have answered Mr. Sutor so ? 

When Artemidorus grows so covetous 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces. 


Su. I denied you not. 
Art. You did. 


Su. I did not ; he was but a fool 
Who brought my answer back. Artemidorus hath rived my 
heart : 
A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities : 
Artemidorus makes mine greater than they are. 
Art. Ido not, till you practise them on me. 
Su. You love me not. 
Art. I do not like your faults. 
Su. <A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
Art. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 
Su. Come, Brutus, Casca, all of you come on, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Sutor, 
For Sutor is aweary of the world : 
Hated by one he loves; braved by his brother ; 
Checked like a bondman; all his faults observed ; 
Set in a note-book, learned and conned by rote, 
VOL. If.—NO. I. 9) 
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To cast into my teeth. Oh, I could weep 
My spirit from my eyes! There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou be’st a Northron, take it forth; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 
Art. Your heart is dross. But put your dagger up, 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope : 
Do what you will, dishonors shall be humors. 
O Sutor, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 
Su. Hath Sutor lived 
To be but laughter to Artemidorus, 
When grief, and blood ill-tempered, vexeth him ? 
Art. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 
Su. Do you confess somuch? Give me your hand. 
Art. And my heart too. 
Su. O Artemidorus ? 
Art. What’s the matter ? 
Su. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humor which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 
Art. Yes, Sutor, and henceforth, 
When you are too earnest with Artemidorus, 
He’ll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 
(Noise within. 
Cinna, the poet (within). Let me go to see the generals. 
There is some grudge between them ; ‘tis not meet 
They be alone. 
Luc, (within). You shall not come to them. 
Cin. (within). Nothing but death shall stay me. 


Enter Cinna. 


Su. How now, what’s the matter ? 
Cin. For shame, you generals, what do you mean ? 
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Love, and be friends, as two such men should be, 
For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 

Su. Ha, ha, how vilely doth this fellow rhyme ! 

Art, Get you hence, sirrah; saucy fellow, get you hence. 

Su. Bear with him: ’tis his fashion. 

Art. Yl know his humor, when he knows his time. 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ? 
Companion, hence. 

Cin. I use no Higher-Waterics here to-day, 

But to heroic verse give fullest play ; 

Taught, by one beating, to abandon these, 

I hoped, perchance, the latter ones might please : 
But ’tis in vain ; it seems I turn no verse, 

But what it brings upon my head a curse, 

And one time what might be considered worse. 
Should I abandon poetry for prose, 

This country’ll fall prostrate before its foes ; 

And when you fall, Lord, how I then would shout— 

Su. Depart, vain fellow, or I’ll kick you out. 

(Kicks him down. Exit Cinna. 
Enter Lucius and Trrinivs. 

Art. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companions to-night. 

Su. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you, 
Immediately to us. 

Art. Clodius, bring us a bowl of hasty pudding, 
And some scraps of Graham bread. The pudding make 
Of such consistency it may be drank. 

Put plenty ’lasses in it; make it sweet: 

I am the leader of the temperance league, 
And have no other drink but ’lasses and water, 
Mixed with corn meal. And, being Fourierite, 
I feed on Graham bread. Perhaps you want 
Something better. 

Su. I want no better—'tis what I prefer : 
Raised up on hasty pudding, I delight 
More in the dish than any other food, 
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If ‘lasses aint too scarce. Sometimes I think 
I will resign the office I do hold, 
As senator, so that I may return 
To scenes congenial, pleasures, too, that last ; 
I like to be where there is more of sole, 
And more of peg's to hang enjoyment on: 
I love to stétch my happiness together, 
And make it strong, and tough, as very leather : 
My all I’d put in something that’s substantial, 
And draw my ¢taz on happiness, on earth, 
From something that’s more certain than the bench 
On which a federal senator doth sit. 
And so I'd make my food and drink more /it, 
Than all the knick-knacks had in Washington, 
By a return to hasty pudding good. 
I think ’twould heal the ailments of my bile. 
But let us change the subject for a while: 
I did not think you could have been so angry. 
Art. O, Sutor, I am sick of many griefs. 
Su. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
Art. No man bears sorrow: Calphurnia’s dead. 
Su. Ha! Calphurnia dead. 
Art. She is dead. 
Su. How ’scaped I killing when I crossed you so ? 
O, insupportable and touching loss! 
Upon what sickness ? 
Art. Distractedness of mind : 
She was engaged to wed the gallant Lucius, 
The slave of Brutus, whom we so much hate; 
Being once a slave, redeemed from bondage, she 
Did seek employment, and with Sneezer found 
That which she sought ; became his servant girl : 
Led by his beauty, she the tender flame 
Could not control, but gave her heart to him: 
The jealous Lucius drove her from his breast. 
When Sneezer in the senate-chamber fell, 
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She rushed, and kneeling by him, wept aloud ; 
The tyrant Casca chided her away. 
With this she fell distract, 
And, her attendants absent, swallowed fire— 
Being in the land of the fire-eaters raised. 
Su. And died so? 
Art. Even so. 
Su. Oh, ye immortal gods! 
Art. She was a lovely girl! Of all the girls 
I ever saw, I never loved but her. 
She never, though, looked kindly upon me: 
Taught to despise freesoilers as she would 
The very dust that she did tread upon, 
She viewed me with the eye of deep contempt. 
But Sneezer, though her white Othello, won, 
By dint of noble bearing on her heart, 
And her affections forcibly seduced. 
The jealous Lucius wounded by her fall, 
Regarded this the unkindest cut of all. 
Su. O, she was a great belle! 
When we to Sneezer homage did, because 
He made his speech, the noblest in the world, 
You recollect he honored me so much 
As by Calphurnia’s side to have me placed. 
Art. Oh, she was lovely! ‘I never told my love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Prey on my damask cheek !” 
Su. O, she was lovely! 
“ Wer head was like a bushel, 
Her cheeks were very full ; 
Her eyes were like two fried eggs, 
And a pound of black sheep’s wool.” 
She was so lovely one might have eaten her, barring the 
wool. But say, Artemidorus, do you not recollect the post of 
honor given me by the side of Calphurnia, on the day of great 
Sneezer’s triumph ? 
Art. I recollect it, and remember too 
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You called me fellow, when I sought to speak 
To Sneezer, and to warn him of his fate. 

Su. Methinks ’twas jealousy that made you write 
In “The Cesspool” that Sutor was a knave. 


Enter Crops, with the hasty-pudding and candles. 


Art. Speak no more of it. Give me a bowl of pudding : 
In this I bury all unkindness, Sutor. (Drinks. 
Su. My heart is thirsting for that noble pledge : 
Fill, Clodius, till you do o’erswell the cup ; 
I cannot drink too much of my friend’s love. (Drinks. 


Re-enter Titintus with Messaua. 


Art. Come in, Titinius: Welcome, good Messala. 
Now sit we close about this candle here, 
And call in question our necessities. 
Su. Calphurnia, art thou gone.? 
Art No more, I pray you— 
Messala, I have here received letters 
That young Octavius, and Lepidus 
Come down to join us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Washington. 
Mes. Myself have letters of the selfsame tenor. 
Art. With what addition ? 
Mes. That by proscription and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius and Lepidus consulting, 
Have resolved to put to death a hundred men 
All from the South, who are obnoxious men. 
Art. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine speak of seventy men to die 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 
Su. Cicero one ? 
Mes. Ay, Cicero must die, 
And by this order of proscription. 
Had you any message from Calphurnia ? 
Art. No, Messala. 
Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 
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Art. Nothing, Messala. 
Mes. That, methinks, is strange. 
Art. Why ask you? Hear you aught of her in yours? 
Mes. No, my lord. 
Art. Now, as you are Messala, tell me true. 
Mes. Then like Messala hear the truth I tell: 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
Art. Why, farewell, Calphurnia. We must die, Messala : 
With meditating that she must die once, 
T have the patience to endure it now. 
Mes. Even so great men great losses should endure. 
Su. Ihave as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 
Art. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity ; 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say ? 
Su. No more, good night ; 
Early to-morrow we will rise and hence. 
Octavius and Lepidus joining us, 
We'll lead our army on in four divisions, 
And slay the scamps we find in Washington. 
Art. Be’t so; good night to all. 
All. Good night. [Exeunt all but Arremworvs. 
Art. Now they are all gone, I’ll lay me down to rest. 
But who comes here ? 


Enter Lucius. 


What wouldst thou, Lucilius ? 
Luc. I come to tell thee of a scheme that’s laid 
By Cinna to harass the bloody Brutus. 
When in your tent with Sutor you conversed, 
To me he did unfold his wary plan ; 
He goes to-night to visit Brutus’ room, 
Dressed as a ghost, come from the spirit land, 
To bear to Brutus words of threatened wrath, 
And tell him that he must atone the blows 
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Laid on great Sneezer’s head, or down below 

Quite speedily to Satan he must go. 
Art. That answers well; I’m glad he had the thought ; 

*T will weaken Brutus, and unman him so, 

That in the contest of to-morrow, he 

Will fall an easy victim to our wrath. 

And now I lay me down to rest awhile. 

Good night. (Lies down. 
Luc. Good night. [ Exit. 


SCENE IV.— Washington. Brutus’ Bed-chamber. 


Enter’ Brutus and Lucuvs. 


Bru. Lucius, bring me my gown. Where is your banjo? 
Lu. Here ’tis, over here in the corner. 
Bru. What! thou speakest drowsily ; 
Poor boy, I blame thee not; thou art o’erwatched. 
Lie down, Lucius, and go to sleep. 
Lu. No, no, master, let me stand, 
And play on de banjo for you. 
I got a new song I want to sing you: 
I done compose it bout poor Phurny. 
Bru. Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so ; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 
Lu. I told you, masser, you nebber gib ’t to me. 
Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Can’st thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 
Lu. Come, masser, don’t teaze dis nigger ; 
His heart be berry sorrowful indeed, 
Since poor Calpurny done eat fire, an’ die. 
But ’taint her deaf dat hurt my heart de wuss : 
It is de deep disgrace dat fall on her, 
Since Sneezer done seduce her heart from me. 
I was gwine make de lubly gal my wife, 
And den she had been live wid gentleman, 
And not go wid de abolitionist. 
But she done gone, an’ I forgive de gal. 
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' Bru. Poor boy, I sympathize with all your griefs. 
Calphurnia did sink down a pitch below 
What any decent negro e’er should reach; 
She’s dead, though, now, and you are right when you 
Forgive her for the crime against your honor. 
Lu. Yes, masser, ’gainst de dade I could not bear 
No git-mad in dis heart, dat nearly broke, 
Even ef de dade was abolitier, 
Much less could I be mad with Phurny dear ; 
’*T was Sneezer stole her ’fections way from me, 
And dough she done disgrace, my gentleman name, 
I does forgive her; lub her memory too. 
She know her character done gone away, 
An’ her disgrace de gal would not survive ; 
An’ so she clean her character by deaf. (Weeps again. 
Bru. Come, Lucius, you.must not take this to heart ; 
String your banjo, and sing a merry song, 
And this will chase your griefs and mine away. 
Lu. I aint gwine weep no more, my masser dear ; 
But dis heart heavy, an’ I cannot sing 
De merry song. Ef you will bear wid me, 
I'll sing dat song about Calphurny dear 
Dat I compose, sence she done gone away. 
Bru. Certainly, Lucius, if you do prefer 
To sing that song, ’twill answer for my ear. 
Lu. Den I'll proceed. (Tunes his banjo and sings. 


Sweet Phurny was a lubly lady, 
Eyes as bright as sparklin’ mornin’ dew; 
Last summer when de woods grow shady, 
Den Lucius first begin to woo. 
Chorws.—Phurny was a lady, 
Last night she died, 
Shed a tear for Phurny dear, 
My dark Virginy bride. 


Teef white as dogwood’s shiny blossom, 
Lip red as cotton’s dyin’ bloom, 
Truf dwellin’ in my Phurny’s bosom, 
Bref smell like sweet gum’s rich perfume. 
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Like cotton basket bosom roundin’, 
Form straight up like de forest pine, 

Feet made for runnin’ fas’, an’ boundin’, 
Oh! how I wish that Phurny mine ! 


Voice like de red-bird’s in de mornin’, 
Han’s made to fit de little glub ; 

Sweet Phurny, when de spring was dawnin’, 
Den you gib Lucius all your lub. 


J oy build his nes’ in dis dark bosom, 
Den sadness take his wings an’ flee ; 
Bof day an’ night was bright as blossom 

Dat bloom upon de maple tree. 


But deaf, he envy me my gladness, 
Tol’ me ’twas too much for poor slave ; 
Den he, to fill my heart with sadness, 
Took Phurny, an’ fill up the grave. 


Bru. Well done, my boy. A good song you’ve composed, 
And you have sung it well, and played it well. 
But why call you Calphurnia your bride ? 


You never married her. 
Lu. Yes, dat be true. 
I neber marry her as to de form: 
But dat is nuthin’, for de angel write 
De union ob our hearts high up in heaven. 
Bru. True, Lucius, even so; now, go lie down, 
While I do read a little in this book. 
Lu. Let me set up awhile and chaw my thoughts, 
Dey bitter thoughts, but den dey bout my Phurny. 
Bru. Just as you will; I sit me down to read— 
Let me see! let me see! Is not the leaf turned down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 


[He sits down and reads for a few minutes. 
Lucius snores. 


What! so soon asleep? O murderous slumber ! 
Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 

That played the music? Gentle knave, good night! 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
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If thou dost nod, thou break’st thine instrument ; 
Dll take it from thee, and, good boy, good night ! 
( Sits down to read again. 


Enter Cinna, disguised asa ghost. 


How ill this candle burns! Ha! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me: Art thou anything? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 

Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why com’st thou ? 

Ghost. To tell thee that unless thou do atone 

For what thou hast to mighty Sneezer done, 
Ere morrow’s sun shall kiss the western verge, 
Thou shalt with devils take thy torrid place. 

Bru. (Suspecting the ghost is a man in disguise, re- 
covers from his fluster, and endeavors to 
get between the ghost and the door. The 
ghost becoming flustered in his turn, tries 
to prevent him, but does not succeed. 

Hold thou, sir ghost, I would parley with thee. 
Ghost. Prepare to meet thy God. 
Bru. And you prepare 
To catch the devil, or be caught by him. 
Lu. (Dreaming, halloos in his sleep. 
O, Lord, de devil got poor Lucius. 
Bru. Il straightway waken him, that he may see 
The devil, indeed, and have some cause for fright. 
Hello! Lucius! wake up ! 
Lu. (Confused.) My banjo out o’ tune. 
Bru. He thinks he is still at his instrument. 
Lucius, awake ! 
Lu. Yes, massa, dat I will. 
Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so criedst out? 
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Lu. Yes, massa, dream de debil had dis chile. 

(Spies the ghost between him and the door. Bolts 
for the door andknocks the ghost over, who 
drops his mask and sheet. Lwewws rolling 
over and over, cries— 

O murder, murder. Lord God help dis chile, 
Bru. Hold on now, Lucius, see, ’tis but a man. 
Hand me with speed my gutta-percha cane. 
(Lucius hands it from the corner of the room. 
Now, ghost, proceed and tell me who you are. 

Ghost. “* When the hours of day are numbered, 

And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered, 

Toa holy, calm delight ; 

When the evening lamps are lighted, 

And like phantoms, grim and tall, ° 

Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall— 
Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit you once more.” 

Bru. But who art thou, ghost? ‘ True-hearted” you 
may be, but not a “beloved one.” You were just now a 
“phantom grim and tall,” but not a “ shadow” now, as this 
will prove. % (Strikes the ghost. 

Ghost. * Life is real, life is earnest, 

As is proven by this cane— 

With its blows my flesh thou burnest, 

Do, pray, let me out again.” 

Bru. Not until you tell me who you are, 

( Strikes him again. 

Ghost. ‘No more o’ that, Hal, an thou lovest me.” 

Bru. Poor, crazy man, depart. 

Ghost ( Aside.) 

Just for spouting Higher-Waterics 

I was beaten, badly beaten ; 
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Next I my numbers in heroics poured, 
And by Artemidorous I was floored. 
Another stanza I to-night have tried, 
And ’tis a wonder Cinna had not died ; 
About to go, I’ll try another still, 
Obliged to Brutus that he did not kill. 
(To Brurus—) 
I am much obliged to Brutus, crazy fellow as I am, 
That he did not give to slaughter this most innocent poor lamb, 
And, by leave of Mr. Brutus, I will bid him now good night ; 
In the few blows that he struck me I admit he served me 
right. 
I am going now, and please, sir, will you let me take my 
mask, 
And I hope no further questions this poor crazy ghost you’ll 
ask. ° 
Bru. Take up your mask and sheet, and go quickly. 
[Exit ghost. 
And now you, Lucius, blow the candle out— 
We’ll sleep till day the shades of night shall route. 
[Curtain falls. 


ACT FIFTH. 


SCENE I—Before the camp of Octavius and Lepipus, near 
Washington. Enter Octavius, Lepmus, Cuirus, and 
Srrato. 


Oct. Clitus, go bid the music sound a blast, 
And call the soldiers forth, that we proceed, 
And ere the sun sinks to its western couch, 
Great Sneezer’s wounds shall all be well avenged. 
Lep. Strato, the same: Call my division out. 
[Exeunt Citrus and Srrato. 
, Cli. \within.) Arise, musicians, sound the martial blast, 
That calls the soldiers to the line of march. 
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Stra. (Within.) THulloa, musicians, get you up and blow 
A good old tune, to call our folks to line. 

1 Musicians (Within.) What shall we blow ? 

2 Musicians ( Within.) What must we play ? 

Cli. ( Within.) Give us “* Yankee Doodle.” 

Stra. (Within.) Play us “ Hail Columbia.” 

Enter Cirrus and Srrato, followed by both bands playing’. 


Cli. Strato, make your folks quit their dang noise. My 
‘company can’t half blow at the rate they go on. 

Stra. Make your own folks quit blowing. 

Cli. I told mine to blow first. 

Stra. And if you. did, is not “ Hail Columbia” better 
than “ Yankee Doodle ?” 

Oct. Let us have silence. 

Cli. Silence. 

1 Musician. Stop blowing. 

Lep. Strato, give the command that my soldiers form 
themselves in battle line. 

Stra. Oh! yes! Oh! yes! All of Captain Lepidus. 
company form a line here. 

Cli. And all of Captain Octavius’ company do the same. 
Don’t wait for me to say, ‘Oh! yes!” 


Enter soldiers from the two camps, disputing as to the position 
they shall occupy. 


1 Sol. Hello, here! you git eout. This place belongs to 
Captain Lepidus’ company. 

2 Sol. No siree; it belongs to Captain Octavius’. 
' 3 Sol. Quit your squabbling. 

4 Sol. Blast you, get off of my corns. 

Oct. Form a line, form a line. 

Lep. Form a line, form a line. 

Cli. Form a line, form a line. 

Stra. Form a line, form a line. 

4 Sol. Form a line yourselves, darn you. 

Oct. Come, no insubordination in the ranks. 

2 Sol. Where is the ranks ? 
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3 Sol. Music. 

( One band strikes up “* Yankee es and the 
other ** Hail Columbia.” 

Cli. Both bands play *‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

Stra. Both play ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 

Cli. Octavius ! 

Stra. Lepidus! 

Cli. Aint it best to have ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ?” 

Stra. Aint it best to have ‘ Hail Columbia ?” 

1 Sol. We'll have ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

2 Sol. Danged ef I’ll fight under that ole chune. 

8 Sol. Danged if you'll fight under any chune. 

4 Sol. Play ‘ Camptown Races ;” that’s the best tune for 
running. 

Soldiers. Ha, ha, ha! 

Oct. Of some import it is what tune is played, 
And it behooves us, Lepidus, to say 
In this turmoil, whose notions shall prevail. 

Lep. I think it best that they play Yankee Doodle, 
For so did Strato bid them first to do. 

Oct. That may be true ; but fitness would dictate 
That ‘ Hail Columbia ” be the piece that’s played. 
Columbia is our country, and we fight 
In this great battle for our country’s weal. 

Lep. Remember though Columbia doth embrace 
As well the South as it contains the North. 

We for the South nor fight not now, nor will; 
And any air that doth embrace the South 
Should be by Northern men eschewed as vile. 
Now “Yankee Doodle” as its name imports, 
Is sectional, discarding all the South. 

What, think of South when Yankee is the word ? 
No deeper insult could assail the teeth 

Of Southern man, than if a foe should call 
Him Yankee, or insinuate the same. 

Hence “ Yankee Doodle” is the piece for us, 
And Doodle’s quite appropriate as Yankee : 
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For it doth sound like cock-a-doodle-doo, 
The very sound announciug victory. 
1 Sol. Cock-a-doodle-doo. 
Soldiers. ‘Yankee Doodle” is the very tune. 
Oct. 4 Your reasoning is convincing, Lepidus ; 
And since the voice of reason doth conspire 
With all the voices of our soldiers here 
In favor of the march which you prefer, 
Then doth Octavius give his voice that way, 
And “ Yankee Doodle” is the air ta play. 
And now, my company, formed in battle line, 
Obey the word: To Washington! On! march! 
Lep. And you, my men, in battle line arrayed, 
Just march right on while ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’s” played : 
You, Strato, now to Sutor’s camp repair, 
And tell him that our army’ll soon be there. 
’Tis necessary that you go with speed, 
And we'll soon follow where your footsteps lead. 
[Exeunt, in confusion, the bands playing 
‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” some of the soldiers 
humming tt, some whistling it, and some 
singing. 
Oh? Yankee Doodle is a tune 
Freesoilers all delight in, 


’T will do to whistle, sing, or play— 
We hope ’twill do for fighting. [Exeunt. 


SCENE 1I.—Before the camp of Suror and Arremiporvs, 
near Washington. Enter Sutor and Artemmporvs. 


Su. Methinks ’tis time that we proceed to march. 
Art. ’Tis even so, but we had best despatch _ 

A messenger to tell to those who come 

Led on by brave Octavius and Lepidus, 

That they forthwith appear and join us here. 


Enter Srrato. 


Stra. After my salutations to you both, 
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I’m ordered to announce Octavius soon 
And Lepidus will join you with their men. 
Su. Good Strato, tell them to come on, and we 
Will be prepared to join our force to theirs. 
Stra. What I’m commanded, I will quickly do. 
[Exit Strato. 
Art. Lucilius. 
Luc. (Within.) Tm at your service. 
Enter Lucmnuvs. 
Art. Draw up my men in battle line. ---~-» 
Luc. Do you mean to include the women also? 
Art, The word man is a generic term, Lucilius, 
And those embracés, who, though formed not man, 
Yet bear the heart of man within their breasts. 
Those women brave who’ve rallied to our line, 
Must be allowed their posts of honor there. 
Su. Titinius. 
Tit. (Within.) Titinius answers to the cail. 
Enter Tiriniws. 
Su. In battle line draw up my men. 
Lue. Musicians of Capt. Artemidorus’ company, come forth 
Tit. Come hither, musicians of Captain Sutor’s company. 
Enter both bands of Musicians. 
Luc. What music shall we have ? 
Tit. I think ‘ Yankee Doodle” is best, both on account of 
the word Yankee, and the Doodle two. 
Luc. Then I agree with you, and we’ll have ‘ Yankee 
Doodle.” 
Tit. Both bands strike up ‘* Yankee Doodle.” [They play. 
Luc. Oh! yes! Oh! yes! All of Captain Artemidorus” 
. company form a line here. 
Enter Men, Women, and Children, in confusion. 
Tit. Oh! yes! Oh! yes! All of Captain Sutor’s com- 
pany form a line here. 
Enter Soldiers in confusion. 
Mrs. Screecher. Artemidorus, I have cause of complaint 
against you, for when Lucilius called out your company, he 
VOL, II.—NO. I. 6 
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only called the men, and said nothing about the women. I go 
in for woman’s rights to the fullest extent. 
Art. Stop your music awhile. [Music stops. 
To do injustice, I would much regret ; 
And as to woman’s rights, my views are known : 
Agreeably to what I think their due, 
So do I act. Lucilius doth well know 
That when my orders he received I meant 
That women be included with the men. 
Luc. So he declared. 
Mrs. Scr. Then am I satisfied. 
[Mrs. Scregecuer’s child in her arms cries. She spanks it. 
Here Screecher ! come! 
Come here and take this infant from my arms. 
Give me the rifle now, and recollect 
When for a moment I dismiss you hence, 
You must return in time to take this child, 
Orelse your beard my hand will surely pull. 
Art. Why not, Friend Screecher, cut that beard all off ? 
Scr. Because I vowed no razor should e’er touch 
This fine and lovely face of mine before 
The fugitive slave law had been repealed. 
_ Mrs. Scr. And I do find that lengthened beard first-rate 
To pull him in, when Screecher goes astray ; 
And, law repealed or not, ’twill be the same 
So long as I have Screecher to control. 
Su. I beg that we with business may proceed, 
First form our lines, and Brutus beaten well, 
Then we’ll discourse of woman’s rights, and i 
Will be the last to put a curb on them. 
But Mrs. Schreecher’d better take her child, 
And go back home ; and so with Mrs. Rock, 
For hors de combat, her rotundity 
Doth put her, as unbiased eyes will see. 
Mrs. Scr. T’\l tear your eyes out, if you trouble me, 
You good-for-nothing. tan-vat that you are, 
Must I go back, while cowards do advance, 
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And even claim the leadership indeed ? 
Must I go back when Sutor doth advance ? 
Mrs, Rock. And if I am rotund, ’tis naught to him ; 
I doubt if he e’er cause rotundity. 
I will go on. 
Mrs. Scr. And so will I, indeed. 
Art. They both shall go, and other women here. 
Women. Thanks to Artemidorus, like ourselves. 
Su. I acquiesce: But hark, I hear the drum: 
The moving army of our friends comes on. 
Luc. Forma line, form a line. 
Tit. Form a line, form a line. 
Luc. Music! play “ Yankee Doodle.” 


Enter Octavius and Lepinus, with their army, their bands 
playing *“* Yankee Doodle.” The two armies drawn up in 
Front of each other. The music ceases. 

Oct. Sutor and Artemidorus, 

I hope we greet you well to-day. 

Su. We think you, well: and hope the same to you. 
Lep. It doth behoove us that we form some plan 

How best we may work out our purposes. 

The chief command on some one man should be 

By us devolved. 

Oct. You’re for that station fit. 

And I propose the name of Lepidus 

For chief commander of these forces here, 

If Sutor and Artemidorus will 

To it agree. 

Both. Most certainly we will. 
Oct. Then I assume command of all this force, 

And must have all my orders well obeyed. 

But ere we go, if any wish to speak, 

And stir the passions of this army up, 

So that with wrath they fall upon our foe, 

Let him proceed. [Mrs. Rock mounts the stump. 
1 Sol. How fat she is! 

2 Sol. What a fine figure ! 
3 Sol. In prime condition for fighting. 
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4 Sol. Look out for squalls. 
Mrs. Rock. I should be much averse all that I feel 
To speak on this occasion; for a week 
Would not suffice to utter all I feel. 
Though hors de combat I’m pronounced by one— 
1 Sol. What did she say ? that she was a horse to combat ? 
2 Svl. No, ass, she spoke not of a horse of combat, but the 
hours of combat. Let’s hear her out. 
Oct. Silence. 
3 Sol. Silence all of you. 
Mrs. Rock. Though I’m pronounced by one, unfit to fight 
And Sutor would persuade me to go back, 
Yet woman’s heart shall never quail before 
The murderous blows that Brutus strikes. 
2 Sol. She speaks well. Hurra for Mrs. Rock. 
Soldiers, Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Mrs. Rock. Now the warm blood drives furious through 
my veins, 
And I’m resolved to die, or break your chains. [ Cheers. 
Shall Brutus strike our freemen to the ground, 
And freemen not avenge the crying wound ? 
Shall woman be debarred from striking too— 
To nobly die, if not to nobly do? 
Rush on the traitor—strike him to the earth, 
And make him rue the day that gave him birth. 
Soldiers. We will, we will! Lead us to Washington. 
The traitors and conspirators shall die. 
We'll burn their houses, sack the city too ; 
Blood, death, and vengeance, be our watch-word now. 
Oct. Now, four abreast to Washington we'll go ; 
Each of the four divisions, side by side, 
In lengthened line drawn out. When we approach 
To Brutu&, in the city, then draw off 
His company each man, and wheel his line 
So that the foe we may surround, and cut 
Retreat off when they seek to flee. Now march. 


[Exeunt, marching, and forming four abreast as they go. 
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SCENE III —Washington. Street near the Capitol. En- 
ter Brutus, Casca, Frrox, and, at a distance, Rovcu- 
woop. 


Bru. The debate upon the resolution for my expulsion 
still goes on, and, it seems to me, is prolonged to an unneces- 
sary extent. 

Casca. Even so; but you must bear it patiently. 

Bru. That I will; but I am resolved to try every man of 
them who utters a harsh word about me, and see if he is will- 
ing to fight. 

Cas. What! they fight a duel? You can’t get them to 
do it. You can’t get them to fight any way. You can’t even 
get a chance to shoot one of them. If you shoot at them at 
all, you’ll have to do it while they are running round a cor- 
ner. 

Bru. Ihave no ‘disposition to strike another one of them 
as I did Sneezer. They take advantage of the present position 
of affairs. A blow from me, at this time, would be followed 
by a revolution, and they know it. But no act of mine shall 
favor revolution. I am not willing to see the Constitution 
wounded through me. 

Ferox. But still you are right to call every one of them to 
account who intimates that he is responsible for what he says. 

Bru. That I will be certain to do. I see that fellow 
Roughwood, yonder, now, conversing “with a friend. He inti- 
mated, on yesterday, in debate, that he would fight. Go and 
see him, Ferox, and know of him if I understood him cor- 
rectly. 

Feroz. I will. (Advances to Rovenwoop.) Mr. Rough- 
wood, I would like to speak to youa minute. (They with- 
draw a little distance.) 

Rough. What would you say to me? 

Ferox. Brutus and his friends—myself among the num. 
ber—understood you, in your speech, to hold yourself out as a 
fighting man, subject to the laws of honor, and I am requested 
to present you the compliments of Brutus, and inquire whether 
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you are willing to receive a communication from him, under 
the rules of that code. 

Rough. (Much agitated.) Oh! indeed, sir, my dear sir, 
I did not intend to be so understood, sir. You mistake me, 
sir. Ifthere was anything in that speech that would bear 
that construction, sir, like Col. Hambig, of Buckeye, I am 
willing to explain, sir. Oh, indeed I am, sir. Won’t that do, 
sir ? 

Feroz. With the declaration on your part that you are not 
a fighting man, my mission on the part of Brutusends. Good- 
day, sir. 

Rough. Oh! yes, sir! Good-day, sir! Thank you, sir. 
One word, sir, before we part. He doesn’t intend to gutta- 
percha me, does he ? 

Feroz. He will not touch you, be assured of that. 

[Ferox goes back to Brutus and Rovcuwoop 
to his friend. 

Rough. (Tohis friend.) Didn’t I give Brutus Jesse on 
yesterday ? I tell you, sir, 1am a brave man, sir; can’t be 
beat, sir. That fellow came to me, just now, to know if I 
would fight Brutus, thinking I would not. When I told him 
I would, he backed out. Brutus is afraid of a brave man like 
me, sir. [Exeunt Rovenwoop and his friend. 

Bru. Well, Ferox, what did the fellow say ? 

Ferox. Wouldn’t-fight, sir, of course. Wanted to explain. 
Begged off like a whipped spaniel. 

Bru. So that’s the end of the miscreant’s vaunting. Well, 
let him “ Go, little wretch, there is room enough in the world 
for him and me.” The cock that crows and does not fight is 
despised even by hens and pullets. But what means all this 
music and uproar ? 


Enter Octavius, Levipus, Suror, and ArTemiporus, 
at the head of their army. 


Oct. Here are our two vilest foes, Brutus and Casca. 
Lep. Charge them. 
Mrs. Scr. Tear their eyes out. 
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1 Sol. Tear. them to pieces. 
2 Sol. Shoot them—kill them. 
3 Sol. Hang the dogs. 

[Brutus, Casca, and Ferox, brandish their 
gutta-percha canes, and rush forward, 
striking right and left. 

4 Sol. Oh! heaven save us. Look, they’ve got gutta- 
percha canes, 

2 Sol. God of mercy ! protect us! 

3 Sol. Did our leaders bring us here to be made victims of 
gutta-percha ? z 

1 Sol. Oh! most cruel fate. 

Oct. Retreat, retreat. * 

Lep. Retreat, retreat. 

All. Retreat, retreat. 


(They rush out pell mell, firing their muskets 
in the air, some of which kick them over. 
Mrs. Scr. Oh! were ever men so brave ? 
Mrs. Rock. , We'll do the fighting, after all of Sutor’s 
vaunting. 

(Mrs. 8. and Mrs. R. rush at Bru. and Casca, 
endeavoring to scratch their eyes. They 
are forced back, but not stricken. 

Bru. Lucius, take this woman, thrust her back in the 
corner, and hold her there. 

Cas. Ferox, do the same favor for me with this woman. 
I have a score I wish to settle with this gentleman. 

(All the Freesoilers having escaped but the 
two women, and Sutor and ArTemiporvs, 
these are hemmed against the wall by 
Brutus and Casca. 

Bru. Now, Sutor, I have got you at my will, 
And do intend to punish you right well. 
(Strikes him with his cane. 
Su. Oh! Lord have mercy on my soul ! , 
Cas. Artimidorus, I must beat you too. ( Strikes him. 
Lucius. Dat right, Mas. Casca, beat dat fellow more, 
And strike him some blows for dis nigger too. 
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He have de impudence, when Phurny live, 
To lub de gal. Please beat him for dat, some. 
Art. ’Tis true I loved her, Lucius ; but forgive. 
I loved her, but I ‘ never told my love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Prey on my damask cheek.” 
Cas. And a most damn-askable cheek it is. 
Mrs. Scr. Ipray you, gentlemen, have me turned loose ; 
We'll make no further efforts at your face. 
Mrs. Rock. Pray do not beat Artemidorus more ; 
But baste that Sutor to your heart’s content ; 
Or give me leave and I’ll tear out his eyes. 
Bru. We'll heed the women, for they wear the form, 
And Southern chivalry ne’er hears their words 
Without an ear lent to their soft demands. 
Friend Ferox, you and Lucius let them go. 
(They rush upon Suror, scratching his face 
and eyes. 
Mrs. Scr. So cowards meet from us their just deserts. 
(ARTEMIDoRUs sneaks out. 
Mrs. Rock. Know my rotundity does not prevent 
That I give blows which Sutor now shall feel. 
(Suror rushes out, pursued by Mrs. R. and 
Mrs. §. 


Enter Suerirr. 


Sher. The court is open now, and as I promised, I come 
to let you know. 

Bru. Come, friends, J must go and receive my sentence at 
the hancs of the court for beating Sneezer. [Hzeunt Omnes. 


SCENE IV. The Court-room. Judge sitting upon the Bench. 
Officers of court, lawyers, and spectators. Brutus standing 
up before the Judge. 


Judge. The court will now pronounce its sentence. Bru- 
tus, if you have anything to say the court will now hear you. 
Bru. May it please your honor: I appear in person before 
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this honorable court simply to receive its judgment. It has 
not been my purpose to offer any evidence in defence. I have 
already accomplished more than half of the journey through 
life, and this is the first time that it has been my misfortune 
to be arraigned before any judicial tribunal as a breaker of 
any law of my country. I confess, sir, and without shame, 
that my sensibilities are disturbed by my novel position, and 
I have but to express my profound regret that in discharging 
a duty imposed upon me, by my own sense of right, and the 
sentiment of the gallant people it is my pride and honor to 
represent, I am constrained, as a consequence, to approach you 
as a violator and not as a maker of the laws. 

In extenuation of my offence, permit me to say, that no ex- 
traordinary power of invention is necessary to imagine a variety 
of personal grievances which the good of society, and even 
public morality, require to be redressed ; and yet no adequate 
legal rernedy may be had. So also are those cases which may 
fall under the condemnation of the letter of the law, and yet 
like considerations will restrain its penalties. The villain who 
perverts the best feelings of the better sex, and rewards un- 
suspecting devotion with ruin, may bid defiance to this hon- 
orable court. But where a sister’s honor is blotted out with 
the blood of her destroyer, an intelligent and wholesome public 
opinion, embodied in an intelligent and virtuous jury, always 
has, and always will, control the law, and public sentiment 
will applaud what the books may condemn. 

It is the glory of the law that it is founded in reason. But 
can that reason be just which is not regardful of human 
feeling ? Sir, no one knows better than yourself that such a 
reproach does not rest upon our jurisprudence ; for, even the 
stern letter of the law touches with tenderness the husband 
who slays in the act the usurper of his bed. The child who 
kills in defence of its parent is excused by the law, which is 
ever regardful of the virtuous impulses of nature. 

By a parity of reasoning, patriotism is regarded by every 
nation on earth as the cardinal political virtue. Songs are 
made to reward it, and to perpetuate the names of those who 
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are its exemplars. And can it be expected—will it be re- 
quired—that I, witha heart to feel and an arm to strike, shall 
patiently hear, and ignobly submit, while my political mother 
is covered with insult, and obloquy, and dishonor? while her 
character is slandered and her reputation libelled ? 

Sir, the substance which I have been gathering for my 
children may be squandered, my body may be consigned to 
the common jail, my life itself may be forfeited, but I will be 
true to the instincts of my nature—true to the home of my 
maturity, and to the mother that bore me. 

The first political lesson which my ripening faculties fully 
comprehended and appreciated, was the high moral and social 
obligation of every citizen to bow himself to the majesty of the 
law. In obedience to the precepts of my youth, which are 
sanctioned by the experience and judgment of maturer years, 
I submit my case to the discretion of the court with entire 
confidence, that while you, sir, as a magistrate, perform your 
whole duty to the country and yourself, you will remember 
that in every well-regulated community, public opinion dis- 
tinguishes between crime and honorable resentment, and 
tolerates the refuge which men sometimes seek in the magna- 
nimity of their judges. 

Judge. As this matter will be, within a short time, the 
subject of investigation in another place, and as it is not 
necessary, to the discharge of my duty, that I should remark 
on the evidence adduced, which I could not without touching 
on some points that will probably be raised elsewhere, it 
appears to me to be proper that the sentence of the court 
should be pronounced without comment. That sentence is, 
that the defendant pay a fine of three hundred dollars. 

[Curtain falls. 


SCENE V. Brutus’ district in Palmetto. A Public Hall. 
Enter Brutus, a committee with a service of plate, and 
spectators. 


Commitieeman. As spokesman of your fellow-citizens, 
Permit me, Brutus, to present this plate. 
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Appropriate device the pieces bear ; 
They are a testimonial from your friends 
Of gratitude for service rendered them, 
When you resented insult to our State, 
Chastising Sneezer, foul-mouthed, ranting fool. 
Accept our wishes for your happiness ; 
Long may you live, an honor to your State. 

Bru. With pleasure I accept the proffered gift, 
As choicest treasure I will it preserve. 


Enter another Committeeman, with a Cane. 


Committeeman. This cane I’m ordered by your friends 
to give ; 
To Brutus, as a mark of their respect, 
For what he did in fighting for his State 
Against the calumny of Sneezer’s tongue. 
It bears the motto on’t, “ Hit him again.” 
Bru. This cane, my friends, as long as I do live, 
T’ll cherish as the apple of mine eye. - 
I have a heart that loves my native State, 
A hand to strike for her avenging blows; 
So long as life do last, that life is hers : 
This hand can know no nobler cunning than 
To cover with its palm my State’s dear honor. 


Enter a Committee of Negroes, 


Commitieeman. Mas’ Brutus, we stan’ out, an’ at de door, 
See honors on our represent’ive pour ; 
An’ dough we don’t say dey be no account, 
Deir value aint no berry high amount. 
Dat shiny silver he too fine to use, 
Dough it will answer berry well to ’muse. 
An’ den dat stick, dey gib to you jes’ now, 
Won't be respectable when in a row. 
Its head is gole, but den it be too small, 
An’ in a fight, ’tis good for nuthin’ ’t all. 
We beg you to accept dis stick from us, 
Dat’s good for sumthin’ in a fight or fuss. 
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Tt made of hickory—head made out 0’ lead— 
One lick would kill dat fellow Sneezer dead ; 
An’ ef again he speak obfustigation. 
All White and Black. 
We hope you will just beat him like damnation. 
[Curtain falls. 
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The party room is brilliantly lighted, and wit, beauty, and 
intellect enliven the scene. Turn, now, to the tall beauty, 
with the majesty of Juno, who occupies a conspicuous position 
upon the gay stage of fashion and folly. 

** Will Miss Darnley do us the favor to enliven the company 
with a performance on the piano?” 

‘Perhaps Miss Darnley would find it necessary to perform 
some more unpleasant task before she could throw off the 
gloom that obscures the light of Mr. Munford’s countenance, 
whenever he finds himself in her presence now-a-days.” 

This reply brought the color for an instant to Henry Mun- 
ford’s face. It was spoken with so much meaning sarcasm 
that he, for an instant, forgot his self-control. Quickly recov- 
ering, he good-humoredly replied : 

‘Tt is true, that the idol refuses to grant any ray of hope to 
light the face of the worshipper; but it would seem to be 
mercy to grant the simple request of a single tune, which 
would cost the performer so little trouble.” 

‘‘ Perhaps had any one else besides Mr. Munford petitioned 
for the favor, it would have been granted with pleasure; at 
least, without pain. As it is, when Miss Darnley wishes Mr. 
Munford to lend his ear to the melody of her music, let him 
rest assured she will call upon him.” 

As she said this, the proud beauty curled her lip in scorn, 
stood on tip-toe, and, turning lightly and gracefully round, 
addressed some common-place remark to a gentleman on her 
right. 
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The hot blood from Henry’s sensitive heart shot up into his 
temples. He made no reply to the sarcasm of Julia Darnley, 
but immediately left her side, the observed of all observers, 
and sympathized with by all who had heard what had passed 
between him and her he loved. Uncommonly gifted with wit 
and talent, he could have parried the dart aimed at him by the 
sarcastic belle, and have sent a keener shaft into her bosom. 
This he cared not to do. He loved Julia, and turned away 
from her more in sorrow than in anger. He had made but a 
simple request of her, and in a spirit of love and kindness. So 
far from granting that request, she had treated him with cold- 
ness and insult. What made it worse, was the strange con- 
trast of her conduct with that toward him when he had last 
met her, a few evenings since, and urged his devotion upon her 
attention. Then she had given him every reason to believe 
that his love was an acceptable offering at the shrine of her 
beauty. The fact that every eye was turned upon him when 
he received the rebuff from Julia, added to his mortification. 
Everybody knew that the talented Mr. Munford was paying 
his devoirs to the beautiful Miss Darnley, and wished to see 
how the courtship would be conducted between two such bril- 
liant personages. 

Now Julia did not possess so bad a heart as her treatment 
of Munford would seem to indicate. She was a beauty, an 
heiress, and a lady of intellect. Was not this enough to turn 
her head a little occasionally? In reality she possessed a kind 
and loving heart, and intended to bestow it upon Henry as 
the man most worthy of it. Everybody said it would be a 
splendid match. But Julia had been somewhat spoiled by at- 
tentions and flattery. She could already, at the age of sixteen, 
tell over the names of a dozen lovers, whose hearts and hands 
she had refused. ‘Therefore, as a natural consequence, there 
was a spice of coquetry in her conduct. She was fond, as all 
creatures of power are, of exercising the power which beauty 
gave her. She had been in the habit of treating her lovers 
with a little too much haughtiness. It is true that this gene- 
rally served to make them the more her slaves, but Henry was 
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made of material different from that of most of her lovers, 
and with him she carried the joke too far. 

Clarence Fitz-Hubert was the name of the gentleman to 
whom she turned and spoke as she finished her sarcastic reply 
to Henry. This gentleman was on a visit of a few days to 
Julia’s town, and was said to be worth fifty thousand. He 
was a gay, dashing blood, and consequently very formidable to 
the hearts of the fair. Now as Julia was in the habit of mak- 
ing conquests, she resolved to cunquer Fitz-Hubert. Ah, Julia, 
take care! Clarence was an old stager on the field of flirta- 
tion, and he determined to captivate Miss Darnley. Fora 
few days the contest was waged without either party’s obtain- 
ing the advantage. On the evening of the occurrence of which 
we spoke, Fitz-Hubert had attended Julia to the party. Her 
heart began to own the influence of the dandy’s skill, and 
many & one trembled for the fate of poor Henry. Only he was 
blind to the effect which Fitz-Hubert had produced upon the 
heart of his love. Confident in what had already passed be- 
tween them, he approached Julia whose attention Clarence 
was monopolizing, and made the request which I have men- 
tioned. The result is known. The truth flashed upon him as 
the last slighting word of Julia fell upon his bursting heart. 

He was not the man, however, to suffer his feelings long to 
hold the mastery over him. The look of anguish had passed 
off in a few minutes, but not before it had melted Julia’s heart 
into penitence. 

About this time, a reigning belle from an adjoining village 
entered the room, leaning upon the arm of her brother, while 
upon his other arm hung Caroline Stanley, a friend of the sis- 
ter, with whom she was passing a visit of a few days. Sarah 
Stafford was the name of this visiting belle. Why describe 
her? She was just like all other belles—lovely. In her 
brother, John Stafford, Munford recognized a college class-mate 
and intimate. It was not long before young Stafford perform- 
ed the task of presenting Munford, at his request, to his sister. 
She was a gay, lively girl, and soon her merry laugh was heard 
through the room, inspired as it was, by the wit and humor 
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of Henry. His heart was in gloom, but he must conceal it, 
he thought, and not let Julia Darnley know the power she pos- 
sessed over him. 

Julia had a kind heart, as I have said before; and, hawing 
injured Henry’s feelings, she longed to make amends. She 
thought at first she. would ask his pardon for what she had 
said to him, tell him candidly that she had suddenly become 
attached to Fitz-Hubert, and request his friendship. Then, as 
she saw how well Miss Stafford was really pleased with him, 
and how much he seemed to enjoy himself in her company, 
jealousy began to awaken again her smothered passion for 
Henry. Should she accept the mind of Munford, or the 
wealth and dashing appearance of Fitz-Hubert? Returning 
home that evening, from the party, the latter urged his suit, and 
was accepted. Julia was still determined, however, to make 
amends to Munford for the manner in which she had treated him. 

The next day Julia Darnley and a female friend were riding 
out in a carriage drawn by fiery bays. As she re-entered the 
village at the lower end of the street, the horses took fright 
and swept through town like a tornado. Consternation was 
upon the face of every one who witnessed the catastrophe. 
The driver was hurled from his seat, and inevitable death 
seemed to be the fate of the two young ladies. By-and-by, as 
the carriage passed a corner where two young men stood, one 
was seen to jump into a shop near by, while the other with 
the spring of a lion, leaped and caught the bridle of the horse 
nearest to him. .The animal reared and came down with his 
newly shod hoofs upon the breast of Henry Munford—for it 
was he who held the bridle. He still retained the rein in his 
grasp, though prostrate upon the ground. By this time others 
had reached the spot and secured the horses. Among them 
was Julia’s father, who thanked Henry with tears in his eyes, 
at the same time that he embraced his daughter, rescued by 
such noble daring from the arms of death. She and her com- 
panion were hurried on by the old man to his house, and 
Henry was borne, seriously injured, to his bed. It was thought 
by his physician that he could not survive the injury. 
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Julia’s companion soon left her, and went home. As soon 
as she could escape from the congratulations of the various 
members of her family on her happy escape, she retired to her 
room with gloomy and desponding feelings. She remembered 
that the last words she had spoken to her lover, were words of 
unkindness, and although she did not intend them so, of insult. 
She had seen, too, that the man who jumped into the shop 
door to get out of the way of her horses as they ran, was Fitz- 
Hubert. She knew that for the sake of the man who acted so 
cowardly towards her, she had slighted him who had probably 
lost his life to save hers. A feeling of idolatry was awakened 
within her bosom for the latter, while she felt a loathing and 
contempt for the former. Her heart shrank within her, and, in 
a torrent of grief, she imagined that there could never again be 
any peace for her. At night, when she had buried her face, 
immersed in tears, within her pillow, her frame, worn down 
with lassitude, could obtain no rest; for, whenever she fell 
asleep, the image of Henry Munford, bloody, and wrapped in 
grave-clothes, would appear before her in a kneeling posture, 
and supplicating her not turn him off for Fitz-Hubert. 

After the lapse of a week, Henry was so much better that 
his friends began to hope he would recover. Yet they feared 
for his reason, as he would often rave about Julia Darnley. 
Some of those who watched around his bedside knew of the 
ties which once existed between him and this lady, and also 
knew that they had been sundered the evening Fitz-Hubert 
attended her to the party. It was on this account they feared 
he might become permanently insane. When, however, a month 
had passed away, he was able to leave his room and be out 
again. As the season had opened when fashion retires to the 
springs or the Cherokee mountains, Henry’s friends prevailed 
on him to spend the summer up the country. 

Julia, by means of her friends, had kept good account of 
Henry’s recovery, and what passed with him during his sick- 
ness. She would have given her life to have had an opportu- 
nity to ask and receive his forgiveness for her conduct toward 
him. When she heard that he was able to be out, she sat 
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down and wrote him a note, requesting him to call and see 
her. This message was couched in the most modest and ten- 
der language of kindness and gratitude. She told him what 
agonies she had suffered, and asked but to see him, in order to 
thank him for having saved her life. Poor Julia! her fate had 
been recorded the moment she slighted Henry for Fitz-Hubert 
on that gloomy night! She intrusted her note to a friend, to 
present it to Munford. It was too late! He had left on the 
cars that morning for the Rowland Springs. 

As soon as he had got to this place, he heard that Sarah Staf- 
ford was there, and improved the first opportunity to renew his 
acquaintance with her. It was not long before a mutual at- 
tachment sprung up between these two, which increased from 
day to day with their constant companionship. One day, on 
the bank of the Etowah, whither a party had gone from the 
springs on a pleasure excursion, Henry pulled out a letter from 
his pocket and showed it to Sarah Stafford, who was gazing 
rather fondly upon him. It contained a communication from 
a committee of a convention which had assembled in his own 
town, announcing his nomination as a candidate to represent 
his congressional district. As she finished reading the last 
line, a blush of pride and exultation crimsoned his cheek, and 
his arm twined round her waist, while his lips printed one of 
love’s burning kisses upon hers. 

Munford was not aware of the feeling of idolatry which Julia 
Darnley felt for him. He had learned of her engagement with 
Fitz-Hubert, and thought that she had long since ceased to 
think of him; therefore, he felt himself free, and was easily 
captivated by the charms of Sarah Stafford. He did not know 
that shortly after the accident which occurred to Julia, Fitz- 
Hubert had called upon her, and she had refused to see him. 
He had not heard that a fi. fa. had been levied by the sheriff 
upon the last property of his rival, to pay his tailor’s bill, in- 
cluding the coat which he wore on the night he carried Julia 
to the party. 

The political parties in Munford’s district were very nearly 
equal, and the canvass was a warm one. A public dinner was: 
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given to Henry in his own town, and he was called upon to 
address the people who had assembled on the occasion. The 
number was large, and the repeated clapping, huzzaing, and 
laughter of the audience, told ‘of the effect which was produced 
by Munford’s eloquence. Julia Darnley was in the audience, 
and none save one, perhaps, felt so much emotion as she. 
Henry had reached home that very day, and she promised her- 
self that she would yet have an opportunity of thanking him 
for having saved her life. 

By and by the speech was over, and Munford came down 
from the stand, with the eyes of Julia Darnley riveted upon 
him. He passed near her but did not observe her, and, going 
into the crowd of ladies, singled out a fair and lovely one, who 
met him with a sweet smile, as a reward for the noble effort 
he had just made. Julia’s cheek reddened with an unusual 
flush. She did not know that this lady was in town. It was 
the same one with whom Henry had so gayly conversed on the 
evening she had slighted him. Soon she heard Munford intro- 
ducing her to some friends as his wife, and this was the death- 
knell to her last hope Feigning sickness, she declined parti- 
cipation in the public dinner, and hastening home, shut herself 
up alone in her room, and gave herself up to paroxysms of 
grief. 

After she had somewhat recovered her self-possession, she 
sent for her confidant, Ellen Moore, with whom she had in- 
trusted her note to Henry. This was returned, and she made 
Ellen promise never to reveal the secret of her bitter agony to 
any one. Munford, above all others, must never know any- 
thing about it. 

Soon after this, it was understood in the village that Julia 
had the consumption, and was passing rapidly away to that 
bourne whence no traveller returneth. No one but Ellen knew 
the true cause of her rapid decline. Grief, like a canker, had 
preyed upon her bosom, and, while people said she had the con- 
sumption, it was a broken heart which could claim the triumph 
of death over so much youth and beauty. 

The winter after the events recorded here, Munford’s village 
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witnessed two things which caused grief, though of a different 
degree and kind, to its peaceful inhabitants. Henry had to 
leave them, to spend his winter in Washington, and Julia 
Darnley was laid in the cold and narrow couch of the tomb. 
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To us short-sighted mortals, it appears strange that God, a 
being so perfect, should have created human nature so imper- 
fect. We wonder why there are so many short-comings and 
defects in every production of man’s hands, every emanation 
from his brain—in all his tools and machines, his theories, 
laws and institutions—in everything which relates to the or- 
ganization of government and society. It is truly melancholy 
to reflect upon these things. We see the same errors and 
imperfections now, that marred human institutions thousands 
of years ago. ‘To use that line so familiar to every school-boy, 


“ We see mankind the same in every age.” 


What is learned in one generation is unlearned in the next. 
We detect what we consider a mistake in the plans of our an- 
cestors, and try something new. For awhile it works admira- 
bly, owing to peculiar circumstances, but those who come 
after us, or sometimes, even we ourselves, will discover that 
we also were wrong, and that what we mistook for general 
principles were applicable only to certain cases. We think that 
we have improved in the science of government, imagining that 
we have discovered a form which is adapted to the wants and 
nature of the whole human family ; and behold, after a fair 
trial, we find that it has many and radical defects, and that 
its happy and successful operation has been owing to causes 
which existed only for the time, and that, since these have 
passed away, our system no longer works well.” 

It is indeed difficult for the human mind to perceive and 
point out causes. To our limited perceptions, it often appears 
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that the same cause, under precisely the same circumstances, 
will, in two different instances, produce entirely opposite 
results. The cause, however, in both instances, cannot be 
exactly the same; and if we could look more deeply into the 
matter, we would perceive differences not apparent to ordinary 
observation. ‘To do this requires a far reach of human vision 
—a deep and subtle analysis of the action of agencies. 

To what a narrow range are our ideas and perceptions con- 
fined! What a small, weak thing is human intellect! Take 
the simple matter of ‘ individual success,” and who can tell 
how it is to be secured? We see one man succeed, and it ap- 
pears to be because he is polite, affable, and conciliating ; 
while another appears to owe his success to the fact that he is 
rude, and stern, and unyielding. One seems to win his way 
by being modest and retiring ; another, by assuming a bearing 
proud and imperious. All these will appear to have the same 
kind of men to operate on, and to be surrounded by the same 
kind of circumstances. It is apparently impossible so to gen- 
eralize in such matters as to lay down a single principle which 
will not admit of variation. We cannot explain these things. 
There seeins to be something born with every man. which 
comes into existence when he does—which is a part of himself; 
and this it is which insures for him success ur failure. 

What is this “something ?”’ Alas! we can only echo “ what?” 
It eludes the grasp of the keenest intelligence. After a man 
has lived his life, and we study well the events of it, and the 
circumstances: connected with it, then, perhaps, we may per- 
ceive and point out the causes which produced given effects. 
We may see that a certain course, under certain circumstan- 
ces, produced a certain result: but how much wiser are we 

_ than before ? 

What better guide have we for future action now, than we 
had at first? We pursue a course as nearly like that of the 
successful man as we possibly can. We may conform so 
closely that no human eye can see a difference between his 
conduct and ours; and yet a variation so small as to escape 
the closest observation, or some circumstance, independent of 
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us, so slight as to be imperceptible to any but Divine intelli- 
gence, may defeat all our calculations, and spoil all our plans. 

But let us go back to our starting point, from which we 
have been seduced. With our present constitution of mind, it 
would seem that one of the chief defects in the ordering of the 
affairs of societies and nations—of the human family, in short 
—is the absence of a tribunal to which can be referre¢, and in 
which can be settled, the numerous disputes and quarrels con- 
stantly arising between peoples. As in any well-regulated 
government, the individuals are amenable to the laws for all 
offences committed by them, and as there is in all such gov- 
ernments a power to enforce those laws, so there should be a 
supreme tribunal for the world, to which nations should be ac- 
countable for their misdeeds, and which should possess the 
means of executing its decrees. 

This Power, or Tribunal, should possess many of the attri- 
butes of God-head. It should be all-wise, all-just, all-mer- 
ciful, all-powerful. In fine, since God himself does not come 
down on earth to judge and adjust between man and man, it 
seems to mortals strange that he does not constitute a vicege- 
rent on earth who shall have the mind and the power to perform 
some of His functions; who shall succor the distressed ; raise 
the oppressed; humble the proud; exalt the abased; punish 
the wicked ; reward the good, and in all things mete out even- 
handed justice among the nations of earth. 

We hope that none will misunderstand us on this point. 
We mean not to be guilty of calling into question the justice, 
or mercy, or goodness of God. We mean simply to show how 
men, if they had not unbounded confidence in Divine Provi- 
dence, would wish to alter the affairs of this world. We have 
merely given form to certain ideas and speculations, something 
similar to which, at times, crosses the mind of every thinking 
man. God has not given us intellects to grasp his plan of the 
Universe. We are worms crawling upon the face of one of the 
countless myriads of worlds, of the number and magnitude of 
which we can scarcely conceive. We suffer our minds to run 
on in the beaten track, outside of which we are not permitted to 
go, and we lament our inability to soarashigh as wecould wish 
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In the absence of the kind of tribunal to which we have 
alluded, the world is filled with war and bloodshed, and might 
makes right. The Law of Nations has been reduced to writ- 
ten form, and treated of most learnedly by men of intellect 
and information. Leaving out Justinian, and Grotius, and 
Puffendorf, we will confine ourselves to noticing a few features 
of the more modern expositions of this law. The old difficulty 
again suggests itself right at this point. Who is to determine 
what this Law is? Writers who have obtained a reputation 
for learning in the science of jurisprudence, for research into 
the origin and foundation-principles of law in general, have 
obtained a weight and authority on this point. They have 
embodied their opinions and theories in books which, by a sort 
of common consent, are regarded the rule of action by which 
nations are to be guided. When men talk on these points, 
considering them as mere abstract questions, they find but 
little difficulty in agreeing ; but when a practical issue arises 
between two nations, they view it only through the medium of 
self-interest. Each party finds no difficulty in determining the 
question for itself. Take any instance of a quarrel between 
two governments, and, “to the majority of politicians, this 
question is no problem; it is more intricate and perplexing to 
those who, to prudence, would constantly unite justice.” 

Look at Vattel’s work on the Law of Nations, and note 
some of the uncertainties and difficulties which attend the 
enunciation even, of propositions concerning the rights and 
duties of nations. The difficulties which attend the practical 
operation of the law are greater still—all referable, however, 
to this apparent great defect in the arrangement of human 
affairs already pointed out. 

On page 216, Vattel’s Law of Nations, we find the follow- 
ing language : 

“ A nation has a right to resist an injurious attempt, and to make use of 
force, and every honest means, against the power that is actually engaged 


in opposition to it, and even to anticipate its machinations,” &c. 


On the next page, we read this: 
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“ When the evil is done, the same right of security authorizes the of- 
fended to endeavour to obtain a complete reparation, and, if necessary, to 
employ force for that purpose. 

“In short, the offended has a right to provide for his security for the 
future, and to punish the offender, by inflicting upon him a pain, capable 
of deterring him afterwards from the like attempts, and of intimidating 
those who shall be tempted to imitate him. He may even, if necessary» 
put the aggressor out of the condition to injure him. He makes use of 
his right, in all these measures, when guided by reason: and if any evil 
results from it to him who lays him under the necessity of acting thus, he 
can accuse none but his own injustice.” 

‘“‘ The same right of security authorizes the offended” to 
take these steps. How are we to determine which is the 
“‘ offended party?” Perhaps M. Vattel can assist us. On 
page 448, he says: 

“ A war in form, as to its effects, is to be accounted just on both sides. 

It is even impracticable for nations to act otherwise 
iin themselves, as they acknowledge no judge.” 


On page 449, this language occurs : 


“ If the enemy keeps to all the rules of a war in form, we are not en- 
titled to complain of him as a violator of the Law of Nations. He has the 
same pretences to right as we have ourselves; and all our resource lies 
in @ victory, or an accommodation.” 


If we take it for granted that men cannot view a question 
entirely in the abstract, but that they are influenced in their 
opinions by a thousand surrounding circumstances, and espe- 
cially that when self-interest comes into the arena, if it be 
very strong, everything else must yield ; this, taken in connec- 
tion with the above assertions of M. Vattel, will make us 
conclude that the victorious party must be considered the “ of- 
fended” party—the party who has the right ‘‘ to punish the 
offender’’—to “ put the aggressor out of the condition to injure 
him.” We conclude, in short, that ‘“ Might makes right.” 

We do not forget the heading of the chapter, in which it is 
stated that “‘a war in form, as to its effects, is to be accounted 
just on both sides.” The heading is as follows: 


“ Of the Voluntary Law of Nations, as it regards the Effects of a War in. 
Form, and independently of the Justice of the Cause.” 
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Besides, the third rule laid down in that chapter reads thus: 


“This Voluntary Law of Nations, which is admittéd from nécéssity, and 
to avoid greater evils, does not givé to him whosé arms aré unjust a gén- 
uine right, capable of justifying his conduct, aid acquitting his ¢on- 
science, but only the external effect of the law, aad impunity among men.” 


Nations find precious little difficulty in “ acquitting their 
consciences,” concerning any act by which they are gainers in 
wealth or prosperity. And the eternally recurring question 
again comes up: Who is to determine which of the parties in 
tho quarrel is right, and which is wrong? All the “ resource 
lies in a victory or an accommodation.” 

But while on this point let us exemine the language found 
on page 374. The italics are ours. 


“ War cannot be just on both sides ; one ¢laims a right, the other dis- 
putes it ; one complains of a wrong, the other denies any injury to be 
done. They are two persons disputing on the truth of a proposition, and 
it is impossible that two contrary sentiments should be true at the same 
time.” 


On which side the war is just, which nation is right in the 
dispute, can be determined practically only by a resort to 
arms. 

M. Vattel tells us; on page 230: 


“No nation can lawfully appropriate to itself a too disproportioned ex- 
tensive country, and reduce other nations to want of subsistence and a 
place of abode. A German chief, in the time of Nero, said to the Romans, 
‘ As heaven belongs to the gods, so the eurth is given to the human race } 
desert countries are common to all;’ by which he would let his proud 
conquerors know that they had no right to reserve and appropriate to 
themselves a country which they left desert. The Romans had laid waste 
a chain of countries along the Rhine, to cover their provinces from the 
incursions of the barbarians. The German’s remonstrance would have 
had a good foundation had the Romans pretended to keep, without reason, 
a vast country which was of no use to them; but these lands, which they 
would not suffer to be inhabited, serving as a rampart against savage 
nations, were of extraordinary use to the empire.” 


At first we imagine that the German chief has justice on 
his side, but M. Vattel gives us to understand that the Romans 
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were justifiable in driving vast numbers of people from their 
homes, and wasting their lands, in order that they, the Romans, 
might rest secure from the attacks of savage nations. 

We are told, on the next page, that 


“Whoever agrees that robbery is a crime, and that we are not allowed 
to seize by force the goods of another, will acknowledge, without any other 
proof, that no nation has a right to chase another people from the country 
they inhabit, in order to settle in it themselves.” 


Though we have seen that our author does not blame the 
Romans for “ chasing people from the country they inhabit,” 
in order that they, the Romans, might build up a rampart 
against savage nations, he does not seem to consider the 
rights of the people chased away by the Romans. To be sure 
the latter were a very powerful nation, and might makes 
right. | 

One of the rights of necessity, though, according to our 
author—page 246—is that of inhabiting a foreign country 
under certain circumstances : 


“Tfa people are driven from the place of their abode, they have a 
right to seek a retreat: the nation to which they address themselves 
ought then to grant them a place of habitation, and at least for a time, if 
it has not very important reasons to refuse them. But if the country in- 
habited by this nation is scarcely sufficient for itself, nothing can oblige it 
to admit strangers to settle there forever; and even when it is not con- 
venient to grant them a perpetual habitation, it may send them away. 
As they have the resource of seeking an establishment elsewhere, they 
cannot be authorized, by the right of necessity, to stay in spite of the 
master of the country. But it is necessary, in short, that these fugitives 
should find a retreat; and if everybody refuses them, they may justly fix 
in the first country where they find land enough for themselves, without 
taking that cultivated by the inhabitants.” 


Almost every nation would be well satisfied that it has 
‘‘ very important reasons to refuse a place of habitation” to 
another nation driven into exile. 

Suppose every nation should refuse the fugitives ‘a place 
of habitation.” Suppose the fugitives find no land except that 
*‘ cultivated by the inhabitants.” We are informed that “ every 
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man has a right to inhabit some part of the earth.” That ‘it 
is necessary, in short, that these fugitives should find a re- 
treat.” What is to done? How is the retreat to be found ? 

The first “ right of necessity,” mentioned on page 243, is 
that of procuring provisions by force when they can be pro- 
cured in no other way : 


“ When, therefore,” says Vattel, “a nation is in absolute want of pro- 
visions, it may oblige its neighbors, who have more than they want them- 
selves, to deliver them up at a just price, or even to take them by force 
if they will not sell them.” 


Yet, if a starving individual steals a loaf of bread out of a 
baker’s shop, he is punished by the laws of his country, al- 
though 


“Extreme necessity revives the primitive communion, the abolition of 
which ought to deprive no person of the necessaries of life.’’ 


Another right of necessity is spoken of thus : 


“In the same manner, if a nation has a pressing want of the vessels, 
wagons, horses, or even the labor of strangers, it makes use of them either 
by free consent or by force, provided that the proprietors are not under 
the same necessity.” ‘ 


There are few men who would not deem it a very great 
hardship to be compelled to labor for the advantage of a foreign 
nation, merely because that nation has “a pressing want” of 
their labor ; and most men of whom the labor is required would 
be hard of conviction as to the existence of this “ pressing 
want.” Yet Vattel says it is right; and of course every nation 
which has strength enough, will be its own judge of this 
“‘ pressing want.” It need not be an absolute necessity, but a 
** pressing want ;” and then a nation may compel the inhabi- 
tants of any country, however highly cultivated and enlight- 
ened—for our author is considering the relations of civilized 
nations—to labor. If they can compel others to labor once 
because of ‘ a pressing want,” they can compel men to labor 
all their lives ; and if this be true as to enlightened men, how 
much more true is it as to the ignorant, brutish African negro, 
whom we, because of our “ pressing want,” compel to labor 
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for us during his life, at the same time that we furnish him, 
or compel him to furnish himself, with better clothing, better 
food, and better habitations, than he has in his natural state ; 
whom we protect and nurse in his old age; whom we rescue 
from all the horrors of the worst type of slavery, and from the 
horrors of bloodshed and anarchy in his own country; to 
whom, in fine, we render more than a quid pro quo—thus 
fulfilling the condition required in the following words: 


“ But as it has no more right to these things than necessity. gives it, it 
ought to pay for the use it makes of them if it be able to do it.” 


As to the price paid for the quantity of labor exacted, 
whether that labor be for a month or a lifetime, somebody 
must determine what it shall be. The stronger party will 
determine it if a dispute arise, though we believe it ought to 
render a full and fair equivalent. 

We will notice one other right of necessity, because, in its 
consideration, as in other instances we have adduced, it 
seems that our author involves himself in the same old 
difficulty, and in self-contradiction. Concerning this right, 
M. Vattel, on page 244, discourses as follows : 


“The right of passage is also a remainder of the primitive communion 
in which the entire earth was common to men, and the passage was every- 
where free, aggording to their necessities; nobody could entirely deprive 
them of this right, but the exercise of it was limited by the introduction 
of domain and property. Since that introduction we can no otherwise 
make use of it than by respecting the proper rights of others. The effect 
of property is to make the advantage of the proprietor prevail over that 
of all others. When, therefore, the master of the territory thinks proper 
to refuse your entering into it, it is necessary that you should have some 
reason stronger than his for entering in spite of him. Such is the right of 
necessity. . . , . Whena true necessity obliges you to enter into the 
country of another . . . . you may force a passage that is unjustly 
refused, But if an equal necessity obliges the proprietor to refuse your 
entrance, he refuses it justly ; and his right prevails over yours.” 


This, we suppose, relates to the passage of individuals, in 
their private capacity. On pages 408 and 409, we find the 
following with regard to the passage of troops : 


“ An innocent passage is due to all nations with whom a State is at 
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peace. And this duty comprehends troops equally with individuals. But 
the sovereign of the country is to judge whether this passage be innocent, 
and it is very difficult for that of an army to be entirely so. 

“The passage, therefore, of troops, and especially that of a whole orm 
being no matter of indifference, he who desires to march his troops 
through a neutral territory, is to ask the sovereign’s permission. . 

“ If the neutral sovereign has good reasons for refusing a passage, he is 
not obliged to grant it ; a passage in this case being no longer innocent. 

“ Tn all doubtful cases, the judgment of the proprietor is to be referred 
to concerning the innocence of the use desired to be made of things be- 
longing to another; and his denial is to be observed, though possibly 
unjust. If the refusal was evidently unjust, and in the case now before 
us the passage unquestionably innocent, a nation may do itself justice, 
and take by force what it"was unjustly denied. But we have already 
observed thatit is very difficult for the passage of an army to be absolutely 
innocent. . . . . The tranquillity and common safety of nations, there- 
fore require that each should be mistress of its own territory. . . 
And the only exception in those very rare cases is, when it may be shown 
in the most evident manner, that the passage required is absolutely with- 
out danger or inconveniency. If, on such occasion, a passage be forced, 
he who forces it will not be so much blamed as the nation that has indis- 
creetly drawn this violence on itself.” 


There is much more of this, but we have given enough to 
enable the reader, at a single glance, to detect the very glaring 
inconsistencies into which the author falls. 

On page 375 the question is considered, 


. 


“ Whether the aggrandizement of a neighboring power by which a 
nation fears it may be one day oppressed, be a sufficient reason for making 
war against it. Whether justice allows of taking arms for opposing its 
aggrandizement, or for weakening it, only with a view of securing our- 
selves from those dangers which the weak have generally too much cause 
to dread from an overgrown power.” 


It is contended that this aggrandizement, alone, does not 
give the right of taking up arms against the power receiving 
the accessions : 


“ War being allowed only to revenge an injury received, or to avert an 
impending danger, it is a sacred principle of the Law of Nations, that an 
increase of power does not, alone, and of itself, give any one a right to 
take arms for opposing it.” 

“ But supposing,” says Vattel, on page 379, “that this powerful State 
observes an unexceptionable justice and circumspec‘ion, are its progresses 
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to be looked on with an eye of indifference? And shall the nations, as 
tranquil spectators of the rapid augmentation of its power, imprudently 
give themselves up to such designs as incidents may inspire’? Doubtless 
no.” 


Here other allowable means of defence against a formidable 
power are pointed out. Again: 


“ Europe forms a political system, a body, where the whole is connected 
by the relations and different interests of nations inhabiting this part of 
the world. It is not, as anciently, a confused heap of detached pieces, 
each of which thought itself very little concerned in the fate of others, and 
seldom regarded things which did not immediately relate to it. The con- 
tinual attention of sovereigns to what is on the carpet, the constant resi- 
dence of ministers, and the perpetual negotiations, make Europe a kind of 
republic, the members of which, though independent, unite, through the 
ties of common interest, for the maintenance of order and liberty. Hence 
arose that famous scheme of the political equilibrium, or balance of power, 
by which is understood such a disposition of things as that no power is 
absolutely to predominate, or to prescribe laws to others. ; 

“ England, the opulence and fleets of which have a very great tiitinenes, 
without alarming any State with regard to its liberty, because this power 
seems cured of the spirit of conquest—England, I say, has the glory of 
holding this political balance.” . 


We do not see that England has ever been entirely cured of 
her spirit of conquest: nor does she always perform her duties 
as regulator. Witness Poland. And has she ever hesitated to 
take up arms for th» purpose of preventing a “remarkable in- 
crement of power ” on the part of a European nation ?—even 
though “ This powerful State observes an unexceptionable jus- 
tice and cireumspection ?” Does she confine herself to “ other 
allowable means” than war, ‘‘ against a formidable power ?” 
Let history answer. 

But the clearest case of might making right is mentioned on 
page 487. A few extracts which we give will place the sub- 
ject before the reader : 


“ All subjects unjustly taking arms against the head of a society are 
terme rebels, whether their view be to deprive him of the supreme au- 
thority, or whether they intend to resist his commands, in some particular 
affair, in order to impose conditions on him. 

“ When a party is formed in a State which no longer dbeye the sovereign, 
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and is of strength sufficient to make head against him: or when, in a 
republic, the nation is divided into two opposite factions, and both sides 
take arms, this is called a civilwar. . . . . . . The sovereign in- 
deed never fails to term rebels all subjects openly resisting him; but 
when these become of strength sufficient to oppose him, so that he finds 
himself compelled to make war regularly on them, he must be contented 
with the term of civil war.” 


And in war, “ all our resource lies in a victory, or an accom- 
modation.” Ifthe party taking up arms against “the head of 
a society” are subdued, they are termed and treated as rebels. 
If they are victorious, they are ‘successful revolutionists.” If 
weak, they are termed rebels ; if strong, they are dignified with 
the appellation of war-makers. In other words, might makes 
right. . 

Intimately connected with this is the question treated of on 
page 522: 


“ Whether foreign nations may receive ambassadors and other ministers 
of an usurper, and send such ministers to him. Here foreign powers, if 
the advantage of their affairs invites them to it, follow possession: There 
is no rule more certain, 9r more agreeable to the Law of Nations and the 
independency of them. As foreigners have no right to interfere in the do- 
mestic concerns of a people, they are not obliged to canvass and inspect its 
economy in those particulars, or to weigh either the justice or injustice of 
them. They may, if they think proper, suppose the right to be annexed 
to the possession. When a nation has expelled its sovereign, the other 
powers which are not willing to declare against it, and would not draw 
on themselves its arms or enmity, consider that nation as a free and 
sovereign State, without taking on themselves to determine whether it 
has acted justly, in withdrawing from the allegiance of subjects and 
dethroning the prince. Cardinal Mazarin received Lockhart, who had 
been sent as ambassador from the republic of England, and would 
neither see King Charles the Second nor his ministers. If a nation, 
after driving out its prince, submits to another, or changes the order 
of succession and acknowledges a sovereign, to the prejudice of the natural 
and appointed heir, foreign powers may here likewise consider what has 
been done as legal. It is no quarrel or business of theirs. At the begin- 
ning of the last century, Charles, Duke of Ludermania, having obtained 
the crown of Sweden, to the prejudice of Sigismund, King of Poland, his 
nephew was soon acknowledged by most sovereigns. Villeroy, minister of 
Henry IV., king of France, at that court, ina memoir of the 8th of 
April, 1608, plainly said to the President, Jeannin: ‘ All these reasons and 
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considerations shall not hinder the king from treating with Charles, if he 
Jinds it to be his interest, and that of his kingdom. ” 


That is, a successful usurper is recognized as the sovereign of 
the State which he rules—by his subjects, by foreign powers, the 
world, and by the Law of Nations. The strong rule the weak, 
and if the usurper be one who was formerly a subject, success 
makes him a monarch and elevates him toa throne, while failure 
would have stamped him as a rebel, and sent him to the scaf- 
fold or the gibbet. 

Thus we have gone over and noticed a very few points in the 
work of M. Vattel. Theextracts we have made are short, 
and we know how a reader’s mind can be warped by partial 
and garbled extracts. We are well aware how common it is 
to say that commentators are guilty of unfairness in the wri- 
ting of articles like the present. It is true that it is exceeding- 
ly difficult to get an author’s meaning by reading merely de- 
tached paragraphs from his works. The context should be 
before us, or we can scarcely judge properly whether we get 
the exact meaning intended to be conveyed. All this difficulty is 
inseparable from the penning of articles for magazines and 
reviews. We have not space to transcribe the book. ‘The 
reader who is unacquainted with the work spoken of, must 
trust to the honesty of the reviewer, concerning which he must 
judge from the best evidence he can get. 

Those who have read Vattel’s ‘‘ Law of Nations ” will bear 
us witness that we have not distorted the text from its appa- 
rent meaning. 

The narrowness of our limits forbids our calling attention to 
one tenth of what we wished to bring before the reader, nor 
are we certain that we have selected those passages best cal- 
culated to accomplish the end we have in view. The whole 
work which we have had under consideration abounds in the 
most glaring contradictions and inconsistencies. 

We do not blame M. Vattel for this. On the contrary, | we 
can scarcely speak too highly of his intellect, or the plan and 
matter of his work. Defects this latter has, no doubt, which 
perhaps other men might have avoided; while, at the same 
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time, they might have fallen into other errors equally as great 
as those which, we think, have crept into this work. To 
transpose the language of Cassius’ speech to his friend — 


“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in ourselves, 
But in our stars,” 


that our system of the Law of Nations is so defective. The 
faults and imperfections of M. Vattel’s exposition of the Law 
of Nations—many of them—are such as belong to all human 
institutions—are those which no mortal can remedy. 

The question arises : Is this Law of Nations, as laid down by 
our author, considered of force by the civilized world? Do en- 
lightened nations recognize it asa rule of action? We be- 
lieve they generaliy pretend to do so; but, at the same time, 
we believe that they always manage to construe it so as to 
suit their own purposes of convenience, interest, and aggran- 
dizement. Allthe powers of Europe profess to be governed by 
a code of laws founded on the great principles of natural right 
and justice, which should underlie all law, but this code never 
stands in the way of the accomplishment of their schemes of 
ambition. They do whatever they have the power to do, when 
their interest bids them act, and yet always contrive to make 
a good argument, going to show that they have transgressed 
no law, human or divine. Any other system would suit them 
as well as the received one. Principles cannot be laid down 
so precisely as not to admit of quibble. Language does not 
afford terms so unvarying in their meaning as not to admit of 
more than one construction. 

Besides, so numerous and various are the relations between 
states ; there is so much oppression of the weak by the strong ; 
so endless are the quarrels, in which both parties have a show 
of justice, that a power, anxious to make war on another, can 
always find an excuse for taking up arms, and the true mo- 
tive, self-aggrandizement, may be kept in the background. 
‘‘ That famous scheme of the political equilibrium, or baiance 
of power,” has furnished England with a pretext for war 
whenever she has wanted one. Russia has long wished to 
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take possession of Wallachia and Moldavia, and to become ad- 
ministrator in general of the affairs of “ the sick man” on the 
Danube; and she proclaims to the world that she only 
wishes to protect the inhabitants of the Principalities in the 
enjoyment of their religion. France “ protects” Italy, and 
will, whenever things are properly arranged, help herself to 
slices of territory. Wesay an apparently reasonable pretext 
for war is easily furnished, and when a nation becomes engaged 
in a just war, it ‘‘may even, if necessary, put the aggressor 
out of the condition to injure him.” The ‘ aggressor’ may 
not be such on the power declaring the war, but on the state 
sought to be protected by this power. 

We have been endeavoring to show that it is difficult—al- 

most impossible—to determine what is absolutely right, and 
what is absolutely wrong ; also incidentally to show that our 
ideas of right and wrong are necessarily!moulded by self-inter- 
est, and that this is owing to the fact that we have no 
natural and unvarying standard—that our minds are so con- 
stituted that they do not afford us such a standard. We must, 
then, proceed according to the light which is before us—what 
else can we do ?—endeavoring, as far as in us lies, to accom- 
plish the mission intrusted to man to improve, adorn, culti- 
vate, enlighten, reform, and make happy the earth and its in- 
habitants ; and if we err, we feel assured that God is merciful 
as well as just, and we do not believe that he will refuse to 
forgive mortals for mistakes which are the natural results of 
the nature he has created within them. 
, We think that no example serves to prove that men view 
questions through the medium of self-interest, better than the 
course which has been pursued with regard to negro slavery 
and the slave trade. The history of this business shows that, 
generally, the consciences of men have had very little to do 
with regulating their conduct and opinions as connected with 
slavery. We will notice some facts which go to sustain us in 
our position. 

But first, we will remark that we have no scruples of con- 
science about owning negroes. We are not of those who 

VOL. Il.—NO, I. 8 
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apologize for our “peculiar institutions” by. saying it is an 
evil we cannot get rid of. We believe that the negro, in the 
Southern States, occupies the exact position intended for him 
by nature’s God; that we render him a full equivalent for the 
services we exact from him; that it is no more wrong to com- 
pel him to labor for us and himself, than it is to make use of 
the water-power which we find running to waste through the 
land ; that we feed him better, clothe him better, and make 
him happier than he is in his own country. We believe that 
if there is a proposition which can be supported by incontro- 
vertible arguments, it is this: God designed that there should 
be menials-—that there should be a substratum class, and he 
created negroes to constitute this class. We are not discussing 
this question now, but simply, as ‘the M. C’s say, “ defining 
our position.” 

To resume: We believe the slave trade from Congo and 
Angola was begun by the Portuguese, in 1431. Sir John 
Hawkirs, under the auspices of Queen Elizabeth, was the 
first English slave-trader, and “ his first expedition with the 
object of procuring negroes on the coast of Africa, and con- 
veying them for sale to the West Indies, took place in October, 
1563.” Afterward Queen Anne charged the colonial government 
of New-York “ that the Almighty should be devoutly and duly 
served, according to the rites of the Church of England, and 
also that the Royal African Company should be encouraged, 
and that the colony should have a constant and sufficient sup- 
ply of merchantable negroes at moderate rates.” The trade 
was a source of great revenue to England; and when South 
Carolina prohibited the importation of slaves, the king in 
council declared that the trade was “‘ beneficial and necessary 
to the mother-country.” ‘In 1745, a British merchant em- 
bodied the views of the mass of the English people when he 
entitled his tract, ‘The African Slave-Trade, the great Pillar 
and Support of the British Plantation Trade in America.’ ” 

We see what were the prevailing sentiments in England at 
the time the colony of Georgie was planted. Stephens, in the 
History of Georgia, says: 
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“The question naturally arises, how was it that in a period so favorable 
to the slave-trade, and among men for its trustees who were connected 
with its legalized traffic, a colony was projected from which negroes were 
excluded? It was policy, and not philanthropy, which prohibited slavery ; 
for though one of the trustees, in a sermon to recommend the charity, de- 
clared: ‘Let avarice defend it as it will, there is an honest reluctance in 
humanity against buying and selling, and regarding those of our own 
species as our wealth and possessions ;’ and though Oglethorpe himself, 
speaking of slavery as against ‘ the gospel as well as the fundamental law 
of England, asserted, ‘ we refused, as trustees, to make a law permitting 
such a horrid crime;’ yet in the official publications of that body, its 
inhibition is based only on political and prudential, and not on humane 
and liberal grounds; and even Oglethorpe owned a plantation and negroes 
near Parachucla, in South Carolina, about forty miles above Savannah.’’ 


Here comes in an example of a different sort : 


“In the Swedish and German colony which Gustavus Adolphus planted 
in Delaware, and which in many points resembled the plan of the 
trustees, negro servitude was disallowed; yet the motives which actuated 
the Scandinavian emigrants, ‘that it was not lawful to buy or keep slaves, 
did not influence the founders of Georgia. Their design was to provide 
for poor but honest persons, to erect a barrier between South Carolina 
and the Spanish settlements, and to establish a wine and silk-growing 
colony. It was thought by the trustees that neither of these designs 
could be secured if slavery was introduced. They reasoned that nothing 
but afree white colony could arrest the incursions of the savages and 
Spaniards; that plantations of great extent, widely separated, with a 
large negro population, and but few whites, would be no effectual obstacle, 
because the blacks could be easily seduced from their masters, who were 
too feeble and scattered to resist.” 


Other reasons why they prohibited slavery, are as fol- 
lows : 


“1st. Its expense; which the poor emigrant would be entirely unable 
to sustain, either in the first cost of a negro, or his subsequent keeping. 

“2d. Because it would induce idleness, and render labor degrading. 

“ Because the settlers, being freeholders of only fifty-acre lots, requiring 
but one or two extra hands for their cultivation, the German servants 
would be a third more profitable than the blacks. . . . . The culti- 
vation of silk and wine demanding skill and nicety rather than strength 
and endurance of fatigue, the whites were better calculated for such labor 
than the negroes.” . .... 
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“ But while the trustees disallowed negroes, they instituted a system of 
white slavery, which was fraught with evil to the servants and to the 
colony. These were white servants, consisting of Welsh, English, or 
German, males and females—families and individuals who were indented 
to individuals or the trustees, for a period of from four to fourteen years. 

On arriving in Georgia, their service was sold for the term of 
indenture, or apportioned to the inhabitants by the magistrates, as their 
necessities required. . . . . 

“In the summer of 1735 a petition, signed by seventeen freeholders, 

setting forth the unprofitableness of white servants, and the necessity for 
negroes, was carried by Mr. Hugh Sterling to the trustees, Ig however, 
resented the appeal as an insult to their honor. 

“ Yet, while this scheme of white servitude was pnreted! in Georgia, one 
of its trustees declared from the pulpit: ‘The name of slavery is here un- 
heard, and every inhabitant is free from unchosen masters and oppression.’ 
It had not then, indeed, developed its evil effects; but could they have 
foreseen the shrivelled and attenuated state of the colony, in consequence 
of this misguided legislation, they would not have vaunted the humanity 
which substituted for the negro the free-born Briton and the persecuted 
German; nor, while they sold the indentures of servants in the white 
slave-markets of Savannah, would they have boasted that ‘Slavery, the 
misfortune, if not the dishonor of other plantations, is absoluteiy pro- 
scribed.’ ” 


But all this time, whenever negroes were smuggled into the 
colony, they were—not emancipated by the government, but 
—sold into Carolina. 

The history of the colony of Georgia, during the period in 
which negroes were prohibited, is but one continued record of 
failure, poverty, and disaster, in the contemplation of which 
the heart grows sick. We will give a single passage from a 
letter written September 25th, 1747, by Mr. James Haber- 
sham, a man whose memory ought to be held in the highest 
veneration by every Georgian : 


“ The few remaining inhabitants here are so dispirited and heartbroken 
that, supposing any real encouragement could be proposed, I almost 
reckon it an impossibility to persuade them that anything of this nature 
can be done, and he that would attempt it would be looked upon rather as 
their enemy than their friend; and, I must confess, that things have had 
such a dreadful appearance for some time past, that rather than see the 
colony deserted and brought to desolation and the inhabitants reduced to 
want and beggary, I really, with the trustees, would have consented to 
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the use of negroes, and was sorry to hear that they had written so warmly 
against them.” 


Every impartial historian who has written of these things 
attributes the want of prosperity in Georgia to the prohibition 
against negro slaves. The letters, petitions, and documents 
of all sorts, put forth during that time of suffering and de- 
spair which relate to the subject now under our consideration, 
sustain the same views, with the exception of the papers com- 
ing from the Highlanders and Germans at Darien and Eben- 
ezer. In explanation of this exception, take the following : 


“The Highlanders of Darien derived great subsistence from furnishing 
the garrison end troops at Frederica with provisions, &c.; and the Ger- 
mans at Ebenezer were not only accustomed to the toils of husbandry at 
home, to which most of the English settlers were strangers, but, as Mr. 
Habersham says, speaking of the impropriety of adducing them as exam- 
ples that persons can live comfortably on the present foundation: ‘It 
ought to be remembered what great supplies they have had and are fre- 
quently receiving, otherwise I am persuaded they could not have subsist- 
ed. I once thought, said he, ‘it was unlawful to keep negro slaves, but 
I am now induced to think God may have a higher end in permitting them 
to be brought to this Christian country than merely to support their mas- 
ters. Many of the poor slaves in America have already been made free- 
men of the new Jerusalem; and possibly a time may come when many 
thousands may embrace the gospel, and thereby be brought into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God. These and other considerations ap- 
pear to plead strongly for a limited use of negroes; for, while we can buy 
provisions in Carolina cheaper than we can here, no one will be induced 
to plant much?” We italicize the “ for.” 


There is in this passage a rather ludicrous mixing up of re- 
ligion and policy: ‘Freemen of the heavenly Jerusalem,” 
and cheap provisions ; the interests of the gospel, and the inter- 
ests of planters. 

The Rev. George Whitefield, in a letter dated March 15th, 
1747, speaking of his plan for supporting the Orphan House 
at Bethesda, writes : 

“T last week bought, at a very cheap rate, a plantation of six hundred 
and forty acres of excellent land, with a good house, barn, and out houses, 


and sixty acres of ground ready cleared, fenced, and fit for rice, corn, and 
everything that will be necessargipr provisions.” 
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In other letters he speaks of other lands and negroes, the 
income of which he applies to his favorite project. In one 
place he says : 

“ Blessed be God, this plantation has succeeded ; and though at present 
I have only eight working hands, yet, in all probability, there will be 
more raised in one year, and with a quarter the expense, than has been 
produced at Bethesda for several years last past. This confirms me in 
the opinion I have entertained for a long time, that Georgia never can or 
will be a flourishing province without negroes are allowed.” 


We will not go further into detail: finally the consideration 
of dollars and cents prevailed. This “ill-judged and Utopian 
seheme”—vide Anderson’s British Commerce—was abandon- 
ed, and negro slaves were introduced into the colony. 

The history of the colony of Alabama, while that territory 
was under French rule, was similar to that Georgia. Like 
Georgia it at first was deprived of the use of slaves, and so 
long as that was the case, so long the inhabitants, like those 
of Georgia, were kept from actual starvation by contributions 
from the mother-country. 

In every colony where slavery proved highly profitable it 
was retained, and people’s consciences were perfectly easy 
about it. Buta time arrived when slaves became poor prop- 
erty all over the country, and slaveholders in the Southern 
States, as well as elsewhere, began to think that they were 
guilty of a grievous sin in holding their fellow-men, in bondage. 
It is out of the question here to go much into detail, but we 
will call attention to a few prominent facts. About the year 
1816—though some steps had been taken in this direction even 
before the Revolution—the American Colonization Society was 
formed, having for its object the purchase, emancipation, and 
removal from our country of slaves; and, looking to the final 
destruction of the institution of negro slavery; auxiliary so- 
cieties were formed in Maryland, New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Virginia—one at Harper’s 
Ferry—North Carolina, with subscribers in South Carolina and 
in Georgia. 

But the abolitionists of the Negi grew impatient and rash, 
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and excited the antagonism of the South. The colonization 
scheme became odious ; cotton began to prevail against every- 
thing else. 

Still, many of the Southern people began to have their mis- 
givings about the sin of slavery. It has been but a few years, 
comparatively, since we scarcely had our consent to contend that 
slavery is absolutely right. We spoke of it apologetically, and 
we argued with its opponents as if deprecating their wrath and 
just indignation. Nowall this is changed. There is no doubt 
in our minds that we are right. We feel competent to meet 
the world inargument. The ravings of fanatics and “ irre- 
pressible conflict” men affect us not. 

“There is no terror in their threats ; 
For we are armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by us as the idle wind, 
Which we respect not.” 

We feel assured that our “ peculiar institution” is in accord- 
ance with an ordinance of the God of Nature. 

Nor are we alone. We find able, honest, and fearless coad- 
jutors at the North. What a change! A few years ago the 
very owners of slaves were fearful that they were perilling their 
soul’s salvation by their course with regard to negroes, while 
our Northern brethren who got rid of their slaves, lifted up 
their hands in holy horror, whenever they thought of our fa- 
cilis descensus averni; or, as John Randolph translated it, 
our ‘road to hell, down hill all the way.” Scarcely an apolo- 
gist even did we have in the whole range of the free States, 
Now, although the Blac Republicans are still rampant and 
more numerous than ever before, there are men living among 
them, exposed to their attacks and their hatred, who dare to 
raise their voices in full, entire, unequivocal justification of ne- 
gro slavery. They justify it as absolutely and unqualifiedly 
as we do ourselves. 

Many of them do this by implication. They begin by 
declaring that the Constitution of the United States is wise, 
just, and right in its provisions; that the sacred instrument 
recognizes and tolerates nothing that is wrong, and that it 
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recognizes and protects negro slavery. The inference is plain 
and unavoidable. 

This line of argument is touched upon by many of the 
speakers at the ‘Great Union Meeting,” held in New-York, 
December 19th, 1859. We could easily furnish extracts, but 
we know we are making our article too long. One gallant 
man, however, boldly and fearlessly speaks out in plain, un- 
mistakable language. He trusts not to implication or in- 
ference, but with a firm, unflinching courage, which must 
challenge the admiration of the world, and forever endear 
Charles O’Conor to the hearts of Southern people, he fairly and 
squarely faces the issue now presented to the American people. 
Hear him : 

“Ts negro slavery unjust? If it violates that great rule of human 
conduct, ‘ Render to every man his due, it is unjust. If it violates the 
law of God, which says, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself, it is unjust. And, 
gentlemen, if it could be maintained that negro slavery is thus in conflict 
with the law of nature and the law of God, I might be prepared—per- 
haps we should all be prepared—to go with a distinguished man, to whom 
allusion is frequently made, and say, there is a higher law which compels 
us to disregard the Constitution, and trample it beneath our feet as a 
wicked and unholy compact. And this is the question which we must 
now meet, and which we must finally determine for ourselves, and on 
which we must come to a conclusion that must govern us, hereafter, in the 
selection of representatives in the Congress of the United States. I insist 
that negro slavery is not unjust; . . . . that itis benign in its in- 
fluences, both on the white man and on the black. I maintain that it is 
ordained by Nature—that it is a necessity of both races—that in the 
climates where the black race can live and prosper, Nature herself enjoins 
correlative duties on the black man and the white—which cannot be per- 
formed, except by the preservation, and th® perpetuation of negro sla- 
very.” ss 


It is useless to prolong this extract farther. Mr. O’Conor 
proceeded in the same strain for some time. We are not now 
engaged in presenting an elaborate argument of our own, or of 
other men, in favor of negro slavery; but merely showing 
how entirely with us, in sentiment, some Northern men are. 
The above is a specimen of the language employed by others 
of our Northern fellow-citizens. Newspapers, published in the 
free States, very frequently express opinions similar to these. 
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But let us, for a moment, examine some of the arguments 
used in favor of a perpetuation of our present Union. They 
are good and sound. We find no fault with them, but we 
simply wish to show what other considerations, besides the 
simple desire of rendering justice to others, operate to make 
men love the Union and defend slavery. Mr. O’Conor, in one 
part of his speech, said : 

“If a dissolution of the Union is to take place, we must part with 
the trade of the South, and thereby surrender our participation in the 
wealth of the South. Nay, more; we are told upon good authority, that 
in the event of disunion, we will part, not only with the slaveholding 
States, but with our young sister with the golden crown, rich, teeming 


California. She who added the last final requisite to our greatness as a 
nation, will not come with us, but will remain with the South.” 


We do not say that self-interest alone causes men to ad- 
vocate slavery and the Union, but that it causes them to seek 
and find arguments which would have remained in obscurity, 
but for this strong moving power. 

But the sentiment of sensible people has changed, not alone 
at the North. If we had space, we could show, by extracts, 
that, all over the civilized world, there are men who have 
sounded this question in all its bearings; men who, in spite 
of the prejudices incidental to their birth and education; in 
spite of their remoteness from the immediate scenes of the 
practical operation of slavery; in spite of the misrepresen- 
tation and falsehood which have ever hung like blood- 
hounds on the path of the slaveholder, have by force of a 
keen intellectual sagacity, torn away the veil of ignorance and 
bigotry by which they have been surrounded, and seen the 
truth and the facts as they exist. In this change of sentiment 
throughout the civilized world lies our safety. 

And why has public sentiment changed in these countries ? 
It is because many of them possess colonies where negro slave- 
labor is the only kind which proves profitable. It is because 
they find that they cannot produce cotton, and sugar, and 
coffee, and tobacco, without adopting what has been so often 
termed the ‘peculiar institution of the Southern States,” 
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They look at Jamaica and Hayti, and portions of South 
America, and the wretched state of affairs in those ill-fated 
countries force them to inquire, ‘‘ What is the blight that has 
fallen upon them?” Interest has caused them to inform them- 
selves on points concerning which they were before ignorant ; 
and, in some instances, this same interest has induced them to 
adopt such a “ whipping the devil round the stump” as the 
Coolie apprentice-system. 

The London press and the Edinburgh have spoken out on 
the subject. Read the following from the London Times. 


“There is no blinking the truth. Years of bitter experience ; years of 
hope deferred ; of self-devotion unrequited ; of poverty; of humiliation ; 
of prayers unanswered ; of sufferings derided ; of insults unresented ; of 
contumely patiently endured, have convinced us of the truth. It must be 
spoken out loudly and energetically, despite the wild mockings of ‘ howl- 
ing cant.’ The freed West India slave will not till the soil for wages. 
The free son of the ex-slave is as obstinate as his sire. He will not cul- 
tivate lands which he has not bought for his own. Yams, mangoes, and 
plantains, these satisfy his wants; he cares not for yours. Cotton, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco, he cares but little for them. And what matters it to 
him that the Englishman has sunk his thousands and tens of thousands on 
mills, machinery, and plants, which now totter on the languishing estate 
that for years has only returned beggary and debt? He eats his yams 
and swiggers at ‘ Buckra.’” 

“We know not why this should be, but it is so. The negro has been 
bought with a price—the price of English taxation and English toil. He 
has been redeemed from bondage by the sweat and travail of some mil- 
lions of hard-working Englishmen. Twenty millions of pounds sterling 
—one hundred millions of dollars—have been distilled from the brains 
and muscles, of the free English laborer, of every degree, to fashion the 
West India negro into a ‘ free and independent laborer.’” “Free and in- 
dependent enough he has become, God knows; but laborer he is not ; and 
so far as we can see, never will be. He will sing hymns and quote texts ; 
but honest, steady industry, he not only detests, but despises. We wish to 
Heaven, that some people in England—neither government people, nor 
parsons, nor clergymen, but some just-minded, honest-hearted, and clear- 
sighted men, would go out to some of the islands (say Jamaica, Dominica, 
or Antigua)—not for a month, or three months, but for a year—would 
watch the precious protégé of English philanthropy, the free negro, in his 
daily habits; would watch him as he lazily plants his little squattings— 
would see him as ffe proudly rejects agricultural or domestic service, or 
accepts it only at wages ludicrously disproportioned to the value of his 
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work. We wish, too, they would watch him while, with a hide thicker 
than that of a hippopotamus, and a body to which fervid heat is a com- 
fort rather than annoyance, he drowningly lounges over the prescribed 
task, on which the intrepid Englishman, uninured to the burning sun, con- 
sumes his impatient energy, and too often sacrifices his life. We wish they 
would go out and view the negro in all the blazonry of his idleness, his 
pride, his ingratitude, contemptuously sneering at the industry of that 
race which made him free, and then come home and teach the memorable 
lesson of their experience, to the fanatics who have perverted him into 
what he is.” 


We take it for granted, since the ‘‘ Times” considers the West 
Indian negro, in his present condition, ‘ perverted,” that it be- 
lieves his previous condition—that of slavery—to be his normal 
state. : 

But read Trollope’s West Indies. The author resided in the 
delectable region discoursed of by the ‘“ Times,” “ not for a 
month, or three months,” but for several years—and as a 
‘government man.” He is in favor of the apprentice system, 
we judge, and yet he renders abundant evidence which goes 
to sustain the views of the “ Times.” It is well, perhaps, that 
we have not Mr. Trollope’s book by us, or we might be tempt- 
ed to make this article still longer than it will be, by more 
extracts. : 

Before bringing this article to a close, we will quote a pas- 
sage from the New-York ‘* Herald,” simply for the sake of its sig- 
nificant allusion to a question which has been revived, to some 
extent, in this country, within a few years past. We italicize 
two sentences. In the weekly issue of June 7th, 1860, is to 
be found the passage which we copy, and which is as follows : 


‘ And it would be well, in some respects, for those in the North who do 
not labor, but require the labor of others, if they were favored with the 
Southern system of servitude, as regards domestic servants. The time is 
coming, if not already come, when the Anglo-Saxon will not perform servile 
labor. Emigration from Europe is almost exhausted, or, at best, does but 
keep pace with the demands for ‘help’ in our large cities. What is to 
be done ?” 


And now, in thinking the matter all over, we indulge’an 
ardent aspiration: that the day will come, when legislators 
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and reformers will learn to look on human concerns with a 
more practical eye; that they will learn to take men as they 
are, and not as they would wish them to be; that they will 
consider the fact that man is, to some extent, an animal, and 
like every other animal, has his peculiar habits and nature, 
which are not to be changed by human agency. Let them 
then adapt their enactments and regulations to these unalter- 
able circumstances. Let them do what they can to direct and 
control men, but not attempt that which the Creator alone can 
perform. 
W. W. T. 





1V—MY ADVENTURE WITH MISS SPAVINS. 


‘* True be it said, whatever man it said, 
That love with gall and honey doth abound : 
But if the one be with the other weighed, 
For every drachm of honey therein found, 
A pound of gall doth over it redound."’ 
Spenser's Faerie Queen. 


Samuet Spavins, Esq., was the keeper of a boarding-house 
hard by Snobtown University, who made a living by not fur- 
nishing the young gentlemen who boarded with him, with edi- 
bles adapted to their varied appetites. The worthy Samuel 
was possessed of a darling wife, of goodly proportions, who 
thought that ‘‘ the Squire ”-+for Samuel was J. P., in addition 
to being boarding-house keeper—was a perfect model of ‘‘ mine 
host.”” He did not keep boarding-house for the purpose of making 
money : oh, no! he was actuated by nobler and more patriotic 
motives. His only object was to accommodate young gentle- 
men who desired to have their feeding done brown for them 
while engaged in the highly honorable occupation of obtaining 
an education—which meant, while they were learning to play 
cards, drink liquor, and acquire other gentlemanly accomplish- 
ments too tedious to mention, but which had as little as possi- 
ble to do with Greek roots, and x, y, 2’s in Algebra—which in 
short, meant playing his Satanic majesty and Thomas Walker, 
Esq., generally. 
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Nor was the worthy Madam Delila Spavins less a martyr in 
the holy cause of supplying her boarders with superannuated 
fowls for breakfast, or octogenarian kine for dinner. After all 
she could do, the young gentlemen would complain. She put 
fully a teaspoonful of ground coffee to every several gallons 
or more of water—to every cupful of the fluid produced by this 
combination of costly materials she added two or three grains 
of sugar, of which not more than seventy-five per cent. was 
yellow sand—not more than two thirds of corn-meal went to 
make up her biscuits—and yet, after all this lavish expendi- 
ture to please the tastes of the students who boarded with 
Samuel and Delila, they (the students) were ungrateful enough 
to be dissatisfied with their fare. 

It fell to my lot, when going through with my college 
course, to be an inmate of the domicile of the worthy Spavinses. 
Having read in my bible something about eating what was set 
before me, and asking no questions for conscience’ sake, I did 
not, like the other boarders, give utterance to my complaints, 
but became as much of a martyr to my pious principle in eating 
what was set before me, as mine host was in preparing it. I 
may very readily be imagined that I soon became a great fa- 
vorite with mine host, and hostess. I was set apart by those 
worthy folks as an example worthy of all imitation by the crowd 
of scapegraces ostensibly fed by the Spavinses. 

‘¢ Young gentlemen,” they would say, ‘“‘ why don’t you em- 
ulate the many virtues of Mr. Peabill? He is a perfect gentle- 
man. You never hear him grumbling about his fare.” 

Thus it was I had many favors conferred upon me by mine 
host and hostess. A higher seat was assigned me at the 
table than was accorded the other boarders. I was honored 
with a position near Madam Spavins, and was by her honored 
with maay little titbits, not much I hope to the envy of my fel- 
1w-students, though no doubt they were intended to excite 
this passion. For it did seem to me, that if there was a piece 
of chicken remarkably tough, or a piece of beef very remote 
from tenderness, or a piece of butter so rancid that it would 
have been a violation of the temperance pledge to eat it, because 
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it would be “taking something strong ’’—in short, it seemed 
to me that if there was anything for meals very bad indeed, it 
fell to my lot. And were I not certain that the Spavinses did 
like me, I should now conclude they made my good nature, 
and uncomplaining disposition a vehicle for packing off upon 
me whatever they knew the other students would not eat. 

What rendered it certain, in my mind, that the worthy Sam- 
uel and his obese wife Delila were really attached to me, was 
the fact that besides being near the mother on my right, An- 
gelina sat immediately on my left. Now this Angelina was 
the only daughter and heiress apparent of Samuel and Delila. 
Though neither of these facts added very much to her charms, 
as I now conceive—for she could not have inherited anything 
more than the boarding-house and its accoutrements—still I 
feel bound as an honest historian to mention two facts.so im- 
portant as these. 

Yes, the seat was given me by the side of the celestial An- 
gelina, purely on account of my non-complaining disposition. 
And young, ardent, and blind, as I then was, it was a suffi- 

ient recompense for all the hard biscuit and strong butter I 
had imposed upon me. By the winning smiles, and the kind 
and considerate attentions of Miss Spavins, many of them sug: 
gested by her watchful mother, I was soon induced to fall in 
love with the heiress of the boarding-house. How could I help 
it? It is useless to try to describe her. A description of her 
indeed matters not. I was in love, ‘“‘and that’s sufficient,” 
as Tom Haynes said when he had seen the elephant. Verily, 
I believe that if Angelina had been a fence-rail in muslin, I 
should have fallen in love with it. I was just at that age when 
the heart betrays an unaccountable leaning toward ribbons 
and de laines. Every one is bound to fall in love at some 
period of his life, and my time had come. Did [ stop to in- 
quire if Angelina was handsome? Even if she wasn’t, my 
susceptible heart told me she was so. Did I stop to inquire if 
she was young? She wasa woman. Did I seek to know if 
she was rich? It mattered not. She was a person in petti- 
coats, and this was amply sufficient. My heart was just send- 
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ing out a Juxuriant growth of tendrils in search:of a compan- 
ion, and a person in the form of a female divine was all they 
wanted. Just so she belonged to the gender which was neither 
masculine nor neuter, it was allI wished. I was doomed to 
fall in love with that female with whom I was most thrown in 
company. And, veriiy, I believe, if the ancient Delila had 
been the only female with whom I came in contact, I should 
have been afflicted with the mal du ceur for her. 

I became quite devoted to Angelina. Mr. Peabill’s plate 
had to be helped by her. If she went to church, Mr. Peabill 
had to accompany her. If Mr. Peabill cut his finger, the 
divine Angelina had to tie it up. In short, 1 became so inti- 
mate with Miss Spavins that I began to feel quite as uxori- 
ous as though I had been joined in lawful wedlock. All the 
little intimacies between us—marked by the most perfect deli- 
cacy and propriety—were noted, acquiesced in, and encour- 
aged by the heads of the family, and especially by the female 
department thereof. 

My fellow-students used to laugh at and quiz me aboutmy 
flame. But I attributed it all to envy and jealousy on their part. 
I thought they envied me the happiness I was about to plunge 
into, of being a member of the family, and so I curled my lip 
in scorn, and treated their inuendoes with the silent contempt 
I thought they deserved. All my spare hours were spent with 
my lady-love, and in the delights of her company, I forgot all 
the teazings of those whom I considered my jealous and mor- 
tified rivals. ‘ 

Being a member of the freshman class, I was very fond of 
repeating to Angelina nice bits of poetry from Byron and 
Moore, and of addressing her in choice morceaus of rhetoric 
and oratory. Of course no opportunity was suffered to pass 
unused in which I might make a display of my classical 
knowledge—and thereby hangs this tale. Before coming to 
the gist of the argument, however, I must premise that Ange- 
lina was scarcely as much aw fait in things classical as a pro- 
fessor in Oxford. In truth (between us), she could not under- 
stand every classical allusion that was made to her by me.’ 
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One evening, as I returned from my last recitation, and en- 
tered the parlor where I expected to meet the object of my 
affections, Angelina was seated near the window with her head 
leaning upon the sill, fast asleep. She wakened as I entered. 
‘Ah! Miss Angelina,” said I, ‘in the arms of Morpheus, eh!” 
Scarcely had these words escaped my lips when I perceived 
an awful cloud of wrath gathering upon the young lady’s 
countenance, which portended a most uncompromising storm. 
I could not imagine the cause. Ere I could have time to 
inquire into the cause of so much anger, Miss Spavins had 
seized the poker, and brandished it over my head. Thereupon 
her lap-dog Dido jumped up, and caught me by the seat of my 
trousers, and held on with a death-gripe. Mrs. Spavins, hear- 
ing the noise, ran where we were, with her broomstick in 
hand, and demanded the cause of all this commotion. Ange- 
lina proceeded to tell her dear mamma that I had accused her of 
having been caught in the arms of Mr. Morpheus—whereas, 
in truth, she had never seen or heard of the gentleman. Imme- 
diately Dame Spavins set up a howl of lamentations, charged 
me with base ingratitude, said I had accused her daughter of 
bringing dishonor upon a respectable house, and proceeded to 
shed tears as if her heart would break. I now for the first 
time saw the cause of Angelina’s wrath, and was greatly 
moved to penitence for what had occurred, and began to ex- 
plain. 

‘¢ Ladies,” said I, ‘I intended no harm whatever. What 
I intended to say was that Miss Angelina was in the arms of 


“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 


and | ° 

‘‘ Mean no harm, indeed !” screamed the old lady, “ and still 
repeat the charge, and make it worse by saying she was in his 
arms asleep ?” 

‘‘ Madam,” said 1, ‘‘ let me be understood. I rs 

‘‘ Not another word, sir!” and immediately she brought me 
such a blow over the head as addled my brain. I rushed 
from the room, with Dido at my heels, and the two enraged 
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ladies following close behind. As I descended the steps, the 
lap-dog regained her hold upon the seat of my trousers. 
Reaching round, I caught Dido and dashed her with all my 
might against the ground, where there happened to be lying— 
thank God !—a goodly sized stone. The last I recollect hear- 
ing as I ran off, with all the panic of a stricken deer, were the 
imprecations of Madam Spavins, and the sobs and groans of 
Angelina, mingled with the dying cries of Dido. I rushed 
madly on, scarcely knowing where I went, until I reached the 
college building, where I paused for a moment beneath one of 
the windows, when I was recalled to a sense of consciousness 
by the following conversation which I overheard : - 

‘And you say Peabill is going to marry Angelina Spa- 
vins 2” 

** So says report.” 

** Why, she is old enough to be his grandmother! And 
then those false teeth, and that red hair. Surely the boy is 
the damnedest fool that ever—” 

I heard no more. I rushed on, on! 

I cannot say what immediately followed. I only know that 
a few days afterward I was brought before-a convocation of 
the faculty and expelled without being allowed a word in de- 
fence. And a few days later still, I was informed by a friend 
that I should be brought up before the next superior court to 
answer to three separate indictments : 

1st. For speaking slanderous words concerning Miss Ange- 
lina Spavins ; 

2d. For making an attempt upon the honor of one of the 
leading and most respectable families of Snobtown ; and, 

3d. For malicious mischief in compassing, on a certain day, 
in said indictment set forth, the death of my late dulcinea’s 
lap-dog, Dido, by beating, striking, and wounding her with 
divers and sundry sticks, stones, brickbats, staves, swords, 
knives, pikes, guns, cannons, pistols, muskets, and rifles, con- 
trary to the laws of the State, and the peace, good order, and 
dignity thereof. 

VOL. If.—NO. I. 9 
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V.—THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


Ir will be perceived that we have selected a title which is 
comprehensive, and which will us allow great latitude. Wedo 
this because we are afraid we shall not be very methodical in 
treating of the vitally interesting subject concerning whch we 
wish to offer a few ‘‘ thoughts.” .The word ‘ education” 
starts up such a train of ideas, that we hardly know how to 
begin with them. We shall be compelled to jot down the 
reflections which are in our mind pretty much as they occur, 
though endeavoring to preserve sufficient order to enable those 
who attempt it to follow our train of thoughts. 

Being full-blooded Georgians, we may be permitted to say 
what would hardly be tolerated from a stranger. However 
mortifying to our State pride the admission must be, it is 
nevertheless, true, that the standard of scholarship among us 
is too low. 

As a general rule, our young men, whether they “ finish 
their education” at the “‘ old-field school,” the more ambitious 
high-school,” or ‘‘ academy,” or bring home a diploma from 
some one of our numerous “ colleges,” enter life with the same 
confused notions concerning the few or many branches of study 
which they have been pursuing; the same vague and un- 
satisfactory ideas about the article and object of education. 
They, perhaps, have gone through a course of higher mathe- 
matics, when a moderdtely difficult problem in common 
arithmetic would puzzle their poor brains to desperation. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and several of the modern languages, 
may have been occupying a large share of their time and 
attention, when they are totally unacquainted with the ‘ wells 
of English,” and cannot pen an article for a newspaper, or 
write a letter to a friend, which shall not be crammed with 
errors, so glaring that, though they may pass unobserved by 
the majority of readers, in the eyes of accurate men, they will 
deform and hopelessly mar the whole composition. 

Nay, some go partly through college without ever learning 
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the uses of the varying terminations of cases. They never 
comprehend the manner in which these express the-relations 
which words sustain to each other, and will as soon translate 
the Latin ablative or Greek dative, by the English nominative, 
as any other way. And yet these ignoramuses are the very 
men who set themselves up as judges of the capacity and 
scholarship of those who never happened to go to college and rise 
junior, whatever advantages these last may have had otherwise, 
however investigating may be their minds, and however deeply 
or diligently they may have quaffed from the fountains of 
knowledge which lie open to all inquiring intellects. 

Is not this a sad state of affairs? and would not he be a 
public benefactor who would point out the cause of the evil 
and suggest a remedy for it? We do not pretend to say that 
we can doeither. Noone man can do either. But we are 
sure that we can aid in the good work, by showing up some 
of the defects in the general system of teaching which prevails 
in Georgia ; and if we all labor, with a right good will, to the 
same end, the time may come when our State will take rank 
as an educated one. 

In seeking to discover what produces a given result, we are 
liable to be led into error, from the simple fact that such limited 
understandings as ours cannot always distinguish between 
cause and effect. We find it difficult to decide what is entitled 
to the former appellation and to what belongs the latter. We 
do not sufficiently recognize the existence of the principle of 
action and reaction. We donot take notice of the fact that, 
frequently, the thing which was, in the beginning, cause, pro- 
ducing a’given result, being reacted upon, becomes, in its ex- 
tended form, effect ; while what was, at first, effect, becomes 
in its turn, cause. Often it is difficult to determine which of 
two things first exercised the functions of cause. 

To apply this: it is certain that Georgia character and the 
Georgia system of education act and react on each other—that 
they are mutual cause and effect ; but who will pretend to say 
which was first the cause and which the effect? Nor do we 
conceive that it is very necessary at this time to investigate 
the matter. 
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Our system of learning and teaching lacks a great many 
things. It wants, above all, thoroughness. This is but a 
repetition of what has already been said, times without num- 
ber, but it is none the less true, and it is none the less im- 
portant, that people should be impressed with the fact. Super- 
ficialness is, in too great a measure, the characteristic of the 
attainments and instructions of those who have charge of the 
education of our youth. This want of thoroughness manifests 
itself in fhe very beginning of the course through which the 
pupil passes. The rudiments of book-learning are not properly 
taught. Sufficient attention is not paid to the niceties of 
spelling and pronunciation. The time to acquire this latter is 
when a child first begins to put letters together. 

We might go farther back still, and consider that the infant 
tries to imitate the first sounds that it hears, and how its 
organs of articulation are affected in their physical conforma- 
tion and capacity for utterance, by the purity or impurity of the 
pronunciation acquired from those around it, little niggers 
and all; but this would require more space than we intend to 
allow ourselves. We began where the school-teacher takes 
charge of the little pupil. 

Now must be taught that marked distinction between the 
sounds of the vowels, as well as the sounds of all the English 
letters. Nothing but the most constant, patient practice will 
avail in learning these thingss The organs of articulation 
must be exercised in such a way as to give them pliancy and 
capacity to produce the sound attempted. It is necessary that 
great pains should be taken at this stage, from the fact that 
the pronunciation acquired now is that which usually clings to 
the pupil through life. If it is wrong, in some instances it 
may be corrected afterward, but at what immense expendi- 
ture of time, and labor, and trouble, on the part of both teacher 
and student, can be only known to those who have attempted 
such things. Theold habitis to be eradicated and the new 
one formed—the original, misshapen characters to be erased 
from the tablet, before it can present a clear surface for the 
reception of others. Every one who has endeavored to correct 
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‘a mispronunciation can corroborate our testimony on thiS 
point. Let him who knows nothing of it take a sixteen-year- 
old boy, who-has been saying éed/ for till or ben for been, all his 
life, and try to make the youth pronounce these words cor- 
rectly ; then let him say if it is not almost as difficult as it 
would be to change one’s nature. 

Let each teacher of a high school observe how many of those 
under his charge are guilty of these or other equally glaring 
mispronunciations. Let him who endeavors to be particular 
and accurate in this regard answer how many of the pupils re- 
ceived by him after their habits of pronunciation have been, 
ina good degree, fixed, pain his ear and try his patience by 
their barbarous mangling of the glorious old English tongue. 

But besides mispronunciation and misspelling, we now pro- 
ceed to mention one other bad habit into which pupils are apt 
to fall in the very outset of their educational career, to wit: 
reading in a forced, unnatural tone of voice. Of all bad 
habits, this one, after it has been fully confirmed, is perhaps 
the most vexatious to the soul of the man who tries to correct 
it. From the time the child begins to read, the instructor 
should labor unweariedly to teach the voice to fall at the 
proper place ; to rise when desirable ; to be natural at all times. 
Go to the nursery, or the children’s play-yard, and listen to 
their conversation. Hear them speak out their feelings and 
thoughts. The best-trained master of elocution does not make 
use of a truer, more natural, more expressive inflection of vuice 
than theydo. They are so directed by instinct as to express 
joy, sorrow, surprise, affirmation, and interrogation, as clearly 
and effectively as the most finished and pains-taking actor. 
But follow these same children into the school-room, and hear 
them read. Whatachange! In nineteen cases out of twenty, 
the moment they open a book, these natural, cxpressive tones 
to which you listened with so much pleasure, a few moments 
since, are changed into others, strained, artificial, meaning- 
less. 

The child should never be allowed to form these bad habits. 
To guard against them is comparatively an easy task ; to cor- 
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rect them when formed, is trying to the energies of the teacher. 
Let them be indulged till the subject is sixteen years of age, 
or older, and then, oh, ill-fated instructor of youth, attempt to 
teach the unhappy boy to pronounce correctly! to read in a 
natural tone of voice! Hoc opus hic labor est. It will be 
like trying to change the harsh ery of the crow to the dulcet 
tones of the nightingale. 

To teach pupils to pronounce and spell correctly, as well as 
to read in a natural tone of voice, is the business of the in- 
structor into whose hands they may first fall. As far as they 
advance, they should be taught thoroughly, so that those who 
have charge of them afterward shall not be compelled to waste 
the time which should be devoted to other things, in doing over 
again, the miserable jobs of others. For each year brings its 
own work to be accomplished ; and it is wrong—it is almost 
unprinctpled—in the teacher of the chi/d to leave his duties un- 
discharged, thus suffering them to add their weight to the 
heavy burden which will rest on the shoulders of him who is 
to guide the youth in the paths of knowledge. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of the truth of our assertion, 
concerning the standard of scholarship in this State, may be 
found in the fact that most Georgians who read this article, 
will say that we are “too particular” about “ small matters.” 
‘¢ What difference does it make,” they will ask, “if a man 
does say ben for been, or ten for tin, or tin for ten, or air for 
are, or stairs for stars, or stars for stairs?” Indeed, such mis- 
pronunciations may be indulged for years, in the hearing of the 
large majority of our citizens without being remarked or no- 
ticed in any way. To and for .this majority, we now write, 
and, therefore, we must advance arguments to support posi- 
tions which, among scholars, are universally admitted to be 
correct. ‘Then, should this article meet the eyes of those who 
may believe we have wasted time to prove things which no 
_ one denies, they will please consider our excuse for so doing. 

Anything which is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
If we pretend to acquire book-learning, in the name of com- 
mon sense, and on the great principle of getting value received 
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for means outlayed, let us obtain the reality, and not an un- 
satisfactory smattering which is calculated merely to expose 
us to the ridicule of those whose judgment in such matters is 
entitled to most weight. To be accurate in these ‘small 
matters” indicates the finished scholar, while carelessness and 
ignorance on these points betray the poorly-educated man. To 
know and to display all these little niceties of pronunciation, 
of orthography, of idiom, is what distinguishes the man of let- 
ters from him who is destitute of literary acquirements. If 
our readers will only reflect how many considerations—as of 
derivation, convenience, authority, &c.—enter into the ques- 
tion concerning the pronunciation or spelling of a particular 
word, they will, perhaps, attach more importance to such 
things than they now do. 

The worst feature in our case is the one alluded to above— 
the small amount of education we are able to show, consider- 
ing the outlay of time and money we make. Most children 
start to school at least as early as the age of eight years— 
some a good deal earlier—and they continue their career as 
students till they are eighteen or twenty years old. Is not 
here ample time—we will not be guilty of the folly of saying, 
‘to acquire a complete education”—but ought not one during 
this period, to lay a foundation sufficient to support any sort 
of superstructure he may see fit afterward to raise upon it? 
Ought he not to form habits of accurate pronunciation, of cor- 
rect spelling, of good reading, of careful and laborious investi- 
gation? Ought he not to lay in a large stock of certain and 
thorough information concerning most of the various depart- 
ments of learning with which an educated man should be ac- 
quainted ? Has he not sufficient time to learn a great deal of 
the branches over which he has passed, but of which, alas! 
he has acquired only a miserable smattering? Why do we so 
waste our time and money? We do not say, just now, that 
we should attend institutions of learning longer than we do, 
but we should make better use of the time we do spend at 
them. 

Twelve to fourteen years is a period long enough to learn to 
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be “particular” in the “small matters” of which we have 
spoken. We devote the time and spend the money necessary 
to obtain a good education, and fail to get it. As a mere ques- 
tion of dollars and cents, then, is this very economical? Our 
time is gone, our money is gone; and without value received. 
The object for which we embark on an educational career is 
not attained. If we are to have only an imperfect education, 
why not appropriate to the purpose a moderate share of time 
and money, and economize the balance? ‘The education gene- 
rally acquired in the dozen years could as well be obtained in 
half the time. The money expended might be reduced to half 
the sum. In other words, for the time and money generally 
spent by us in getting what we call an education, we receive 
only half the benefit that we might derive by judicious man- 
agement. 

Does not this view of the case alter your opinion somewhat, 
oh, money-loving Georgian? And the benefits which we 
might derive and which we fail to derive, consist in the very 
things you despise—the capacity to be “ particular” and accu- 
rate in ‘small matters ;” the privilege of knowing, where, 
now, we guess; of perceiving clearly, where, now, we see 
‘through a glass darkly ; of being ready and sure, where, now, 
we hesitate and doubt; of being thoroughly, where we are 
now only superficially informed. And these things will enable 
us to take rank with those who rule in the world of letters— 
whose opinions are regarded with respect by all men—who 
control the mind of the whole world. 

But we will pass to the consideration of another point. At 
what age should a child start to school? People differ widely 
on this question. Some lay down an arbitrary rule, to be ap- 
plied in every instance. They say a child should commence 
books at the age of eight years. Others say six ; others, ten. 
This is all sheer nonsense. No fixed rule can be given. Many 
circumstances—as the nature of the child’s mind and the state 
of his physical health—must be allowed their full weight in 
determining this point, in each individual case. We believe, 
with Noah Webster, “that there must, necessarily, be much 
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of drudgery in the formation of a thoroughly educated mind. 
It is wise, therefore, to commence those tasks which it in- 
volves, from the earliest period at which the youthful intellect 
can endure them ;” and we believe “ the youthful intellect can 
endure them” at an earlier period than most people imagine. 
Let children begin to learn their letters while very young. As 
a general rule it is shameful to defer this matter, even till the 
age of six. 

But there is a very general and deep-rooted prejudice against 
sending children to school at a very early age ; and as schools 
are frequently—nay, usually—conducted, the thing is wrong. 
To take a child full of physical energy and activity; rest- 
less, overflowing with vitality and animal spirits ; confine it to 
a room; cramp its little limbs and weary its young back on 
uncomfortable benches ; deprive it of the fresh air and health- 
ful exercise, without which it must sicken and droop; must 
become withered and sapless, even as the plant shut out from 
the glorious sunlight ; to imprison it for the greater part of the 
day, week after week and month after month! This is cruel! 
It is barbarous! We are unwilling that any one shall, for a 
moment, believe us to be in favor of such a system. 

How many hours, out of the six or eight during which 
children are confined to the school-room, do they study ? 
Some of the very youngest, perhaps none at all. Others may 
devote one or two hours out of this time to their books: nor 
is it possible for the teacher to compel them to do more than 
this. Why then force them to stay in the room so long? 
Why not keep them ten or fifteen minutes, seeing that they 
study while in doors, and allow them to run about all the 
balance of the day? What good can result from forcing them 
to stay in the house, when the teacher knows they cannot 
study more than a sixth of the time? And if they are simply 
learning letters, they ought to be permitted to play all the 
time, when they are not actually reciting. But if it were possible 
to fix the child’s attention on his book for the greater part of the 
day, it would be unwise, it would be cruel to do so at such a 
tender age. A due regard for its physical health and mental 
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stamina ought to prevent the teacher from attempting such a 
thing. 

The mind, when young, should not receive burdens heavy 
enough to weaken it. As judicious physical exercise strength- 
ens the child’s limbs, while excessive exertion weakens it, so 
nicely adjusted tasks increases the vigor of the intellect, while 
very heavy ones serve to render it first feeble, then en- 
tirely powerless. At this point arises a question very 
difficult of solution. Every one will readily admit that 
entire inactivity debilitates the mind to a lamentable ex- 
tent, and that a certain quantity of exercise is required 
to give it proper tone and strength, But how much 
labor can the infant mind perform with safety? At what 
point does work cease to improve, and begin to injure it? 
This is a problem which requires much investigation. The 
teacher should not allow the powers of the pupil to suffer from 
inaction. He must see that they grow, expand, strengthen— 
while, on the other hand, he must not tax them beyond their 
ability. Here, in each individual case, he must display his 
skill and penetration by rendering himself familiar with the 
peculiar turn and capacity of the child’s mind, and then he 
will know how to regulate the tasks he imposes. 

To acquire a good education with most facility, it is neces- 
sary for the pupil to have a competent instructor during his 
whole course—primary, academical, and collegiate ; but if there 
is one period when an able and thorough teacher is of more im- 
portance than any other, it is then when the child commences 
the steep and rugged ascent up which he must pass in order to 
reach the Temple of Knowledge. We are aware that we are 
expressing an opinion diametrically opposed to that generally 
entertained on this point. Most people imagine that any one 
who can read and write, though he may pronounce like a 
Down-East Yankee, or a rice-plantation negro, ‘ will do to 
teach sonny or daughter how to spell, &c.—especially if he 
works cheap—and afterward the principal of the academy or 
the faculty of the college can complete the education—can give 
the polish.” 
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Misguided people! They forget that unless the foundation 
is laid deep and wide and strong; unless it is made “true,” 
it cannot support the superstructure. That the architect, 
whom they expect to finish the work, must either waste a 
large portion of the time allotted him for this purpose in recon- 
structing the ground-work, or, what is much worse, must 
spend years in trying to get a sort of frame-work to stand on 
a support which is constantly manifesting its weakness. 

How true is the trite saying, that first impressions are most 
lasting! The childish mind is pliant and yielding—easily im- 
pressed, and easily moulded. While it is in this state, great 
pains should be taken to give it the right bent. The older it 
grows, the more difficult will be the task of directing it aright. 
If by any means it acquires a wrong direction, how almost 
impossible it is to bring it back to the right way! Even if it 
is preserved, in a good degree, free from bias, greater difficulty 
will be experienced in educating it when old, than when young. 
But, as a matter of course, the mind of the child is bound to 
receive impressions of some kind—bad ones if not good ones. 

It should, however, in order to be most favorably—at least 
most effectually — operated upon, be as a blank sheet of 
paper. That the teacher may make a fair copy of his own 
ideas—of his mental self—no writings of other men should 
mar the fair surface which is to receive his impressions. If 
this surface is covered, not with the writings merely of other 
men, but with their blottings and mistakes, how can there 
be any reasonable hope of accomplishing the desired purpose ? 
We are not sufficiently anxious on this point. We do not 
properly realize the fact that abundance of time and labor 
is necessary in the acquiring of a good education. We 
aim too low, so far as regards accuracy and finish of schol- 
arship—and for this reason we are unwilling to devote much 
time and attention to the rudiments of learning. Hear what 
a distinguished lexicographer thought on this point: 


“Tn his view, also, the young have much to learn in early life, the use 
of which they cannot comprehend. They must learn it by rote, particu- 
larly the spelling of so complicated a language as ours ; and all those 
systems which lead forward children no faster than they can understand 
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and apply every word they spell, he considered as radically erroneous. 
He wished, on the contrary, at this early period of ready memory and 
limited comprehension, to store the mind with many things which would 
afterward be found of indispensable use—things which are learned with 
the utmost reluctance, or rather, in most cases, not learned at all in the 
most advanced stages of intellectual progress.” 


As the foundation for an education is commenced carefully, 
patiently, so it should progress. Each piece, as it is laid 
down, should be fixed firmly in its place, to serve as a support 
sufficient for the weight which is to rest upon it. So should 
rise the whole structure, each part upholding, strengthening 
that which is above, and fearful of no giving way in the under- 
lying material. 

Such lessons should be given to the pupil as will barely 
keep his mind on a moderate stretch, and cause it to expand 
in proportion to his physical health. After he has learned to 
study, he should have variety. A child cannot keep his mind 
concentrated long at a time on any subject. In arithmetic, for 
instance, he can accomplish only a given amount of labor 
inaday. He can study this branch only a given length of 
time. If he pursues but one branch, a great part of the day 
is lost. But when his poor little mind has become wearied 
and puzzled over the intricacies of units and tens, of proper 
fractions and improper fractions, open an atlas, or wheel out 
a globe. Tell him of the islands, bays, gulfs; the mountains, 
cataracts, deserts—all the wonders of our earth. Show him 
his own county or district. The dull eye will light up, the 
listlessness will pass off, and he will apply himself to this new 
study—this variation from monotony—this recreation, in fact 
—with as much ardor and interest as if he had not before 
made a single mental exertion. After a reasonable time spent 
on geography, let him return to arithmetic, and what before 
seemed to him incomprehensible, will now be clear as noon- 
day. 

But, suppose, at the time you opened the interesting page 
of geography to this pupil, you have left another in the same 
class, equally jaded, poring over the same figures which had 
been puzzling the first. When the refreshed and invigorated 
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boy returns, with elastic mind and active perception, to his 
problem, the other, tired and worn out, will be moping over 
his slate, or will, in despair, have given up all study. 

These remarks will apply equally to all studies. Each 
particular branch calls into play certain faculties of the mind, 
while others are resting. When the first set can work no 
longer, the student should take up a different task. Let him 
call into action some of his idle powers, while the tired ones 
rest in their turn ; just as we relieve the physical man when 
overworked, not by ceasing from all bodily exertion, but by 
simply shifting the burden from one set of muscles to. an- 
other. 

By carefully attending to this point, seeing that the pupil 
does not weary his mind to the extent of weakening it, on any 
one study, changing from one to another in such a way as to 
afford him constant relief, a teacher can assist even a small 
boy to accomplish an amount of labor which will astonish 
those whose habit it is to confine the little student to the same 
thing till its mind loses all power of application, 

Take two children of equal capacity and attainments, and 
let one study nothing but arithmetic, besides his reading, 
writing, and spelling, which ought to be persistingly carried 
on, long after most boys think they are above such things— 
the manish little stulti ! Let one study arithmetic alone, and 
the other arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history. It is 
possible that at the end of twelve months, the first may know 
a little more of figures than the latter, but this one will be 
almost as good an arithmetician as the one who has confined 
himself to a single branch, will be master of four times the 
amount of general information, and his mind will be expanded 
and strengthened to a degree not dreamed of by the boy who 
has been constantly poring over arithmetic. 

In every stage of his educational career the student should 
have a sufficient number of studies to afford variety and relief 
to the mind—to keep it constantly interested. Youth grows 
weary of monotony. It is ever charmed with novelty. But 
there should always be this much of sameness in the process 
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of education: the boy should be kept on one point till he com- 
prehends it. That is, he should not be allowed to pass on till 
he has learned everything necessary to a full understanding of 
what is to succeed. He should not leave a point, except for 
purposes of needful recreation and to acquire new strength 
with which to pursue his researches. 

He must learn to study—to investigate—to depend on him- 
self. He ought to be assisted sufficiently to prevent him from 
giving up in despair, and yet not enough to keep him from rely- 
ing greatly on hisown powers. Let him receive just enough of 
aid to enable him to make the greatest progress in a given 
time ; and it is hardly necessary to say to those who have read 
us, that by progress, we do not mean merely going over text- 
books, we mean storing the mind with useful knowledge— 
strengthening, training, educating it. 

The term ‘“ education” has been often enough defined, and it 
is unnecessary, here, to tell again its derivation and literal 
signification. Of the three great kinds of education, physical, 
moral, and mental, we are considering only the last, without, 
however, losing sight of the vast importance of the other two. 
It should be remembered that physical education is necessary 
in attaining a good mental education. A sound mind is, to a 
great extent, dependent on a sound body. At least, celeris 
paribus, the mind which inhabits the corpus sanum will 
prove more capable of exertion than that which dwells in the 
corpus insanum. Of course, then, such physical exercise and 
strengthening education should be resorted to as will secure 
the requisite sanitas corporis. 

But enough on this point. Let us consider what is neces- 
sary to constitute a man, a good teacher. Most people imagine 
that mere book-learning is the only thing necessary to render 
a man a successful instructor. This is a great mistake. One’ 
may possess the erudition of a Parr or a Porson, and yet be a 
very poor teacher. The faculty of acquiring and retaining 
knowledge, and that of imparting it to others, are two very 
different things. Still, where there are a great many well- 
educated men, and it is a matter of course for those who pre- 
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tend to teach to be good scholars, although capacity to teach 
does not always attend the possession of knowledge, the 
chances are in favor of finding a respectable number who 
understand their business. One of the requisites, at least, 
exists. But where even this thing is, in most cases, wanting, 
and we must look for good teachers among a small minority, 
of course the chances are against finding many who deserve 
to be intrusted with the education of children. 

To go into an enumeration of, and amplification on, the 
many and various qualifications which the instructor of a 
school should possess, would require too much space; but let 
us mention some which suggest themselves very readily to the 
mind: The most untiring energy; the most constant perse- 
verance; the most unwearied patience; the most unyielding 
firmness; the most winning kindness; the most consummate 
art of persuasion; the most accurate and thorough scholar- 
ship ; the most extensive, various, and minute general informa- 
tion; the most solid common sense. How many of those 
whose profession is teaching, possesses all, or even a respecta- 
ble number of these requisites ? Alas! too few. And so long 
as the majority of them lack most of these things, children 
will be badly educated. 

The qualifications enumerated above, we deem necessary to 
constitute a first-rate, almost a perfect teacher, such as we 
must not hope to find in this world of failures and short-com- 
ings. Some of them, however, ought to be possessed by every 
one who takes charge of a school. The more of them he has, 
the more successful will he be; the fewer he has, the more 
miserable will be his failures in his attempts to instruct pupils. 
Some of these qualifications are indispensable. Among them 
accuracy and thcroughness stand pre-eminent. Perhaps they 
are the most important of all; for they are certainly indispen- 
sable elements in a good education, and if the teacher does 
not possess them, how can he expect to impart them to his 
pupils ? 

Such importance do we attach to these things, that we 
would greatly prefer, as a teacher, the man who makes no 
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pretensions to scholarship, in high branches, and who knows 
well what he pretends to know, to him who has gone through 
the curriculum of college studies, without obtaining more 
than a superficial knowledge of any one branch. There are 
those who know the meaning of a great many Greek and 
Latin words, and who have sufficient knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the Latin and Greek languages to translate them 
pretty readily, who are so little acquainted with our own 
language, its orthography, its pronunciation, and its idiom, 
that they are utterly incompetent to the task of teaching those 
who have the slightest ambition to excel in the matters which 
go to make the finished scholar. 

Others again, who have never studied any language but 
that of Dryden and Burke, have so mastered it, have such 
clear knowledge of its vast variety and wealth of expression, 
its vigor and beauty ; who are so thoroughly drilled in the pro- 
nunciation, orthography, and use of our ordinary English, that 
they may be safely intrusted with the early education of the 
children of those who are most fastidious on these points. 
There are teachers of the so-called ‘ old field school,” who, with 
their unerring knowledge of arithmetic, their correct spelling, 
their intimate acquaintance with English grammar, and their 
ready and various information in geography, history, and 
literature, will put to shame many of the teachers of “ high 
schools” or “‘ academies.” Of this “ old field” class, we only 
wish there were more in the land. If all the teachers in 
Georgia were of this kind, and there were not a single Greek 
or Latin scholar in the State, who can doubt that we would 
be a better-educated people ? 

We have, thus far, been considering, as reasons why Geor- 
gians are seldom well educated, the causes originating with 
the teachers. Butall the blame cannot be attached to them. 
Other influences besides those emanating from their inability 
are at work, and some of them are indeed potent for evil. 
Parents and trustees often entertain incorrect views, and fre- 
quently are so tenacious of them that one may not hope to 
contend successfully against them. There are some men— 
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heads of schools—who could teach well, were they not ham- 
pered by the strange notions of those who have the power to 
direct the course which they, as teachers, must pursue. 

Parents and trustees change their instructors too often, 
Every one whose business it is to teach, has some plan or sys- 
tem—some particular course of instruction, in accordance 
with which he expects to impart knowledge to his pupils. No 
two persons have exactly the same ideas on education. Each 
man must, in everything he undertakes, to some extent, act 
out his nature; and he is neither able, nor indeed does he 
wish, to understand the systems of others, or to teach in pre- 
cisely the same manner. 

Take two men—each talented and, when doing business in 
his own way and untrammelled by the unreasonable fancies of 
other men, able to act well the part of instructor—either, if 
intrusted long enough with a pupil, may make him a good 
scholar. But they differ on certain points. They may agree 
pretty well as to the aggregate of what a boy should learn 
during his course, and in process of time they might arrive at 
the same end, having taught the same things. The system 
of one, when fully carried out, may be as good as that of the 
other. Those of both may be excellent; but neither, when in- 
terfered with, mutilated, its unity destroyed, may avail much. 
The first teacher will consider certain things absolutely ne- 
cessary to be learned in the early part of a scholar’s career, 
and that certain other things may well be postponed. On the 
contrary, his professional brother will believe that what the 
first troubles himself about in the beginning, may be omitted 
till the pupil is further advanced, and what he neglects in the 
earlier stages should never be so slighted. Besides, there are 
many little things, perhaps unimportant in and by themselves, 
but which go to make up the * course,” and which the teacher 
insists shall be learned by his pupils. These little things may 
be different with different men. "The truth is, to be candid, 
most of teachers have hobbies on which they cause those 
under their charge to ride, a certain length of time; and 
hardly any two teachers have the same set. 
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Let a boy, then, after having spent a long while on certain 
little matters—learning certain things in a certain way—leave 
one teacher and go to another. He on whose instruction he 
now attends will not understand the system of the first. In 
his opinion, the pupil will have learned many things incor- 
rectly ; so he goes to work, conscientiously and faithfully, 
uproots everything, and puts the boy back, perhaps throwing 
away the labor of years. 

By long intercourse an instructor acquires a knowledge of 
the pupil’s mind and temper, his powers and his idiosyncrasies. 
At the same time the pupil learns the instructor; becomes 
familiar with his way of his thinking, his style of expression, 
and his manner of imparting information. This mental 
knowledge, as every one will readily admit, renders intercourse 
between the two pleasant, conduces to a good understanding, 
and, in a variety of ways, facilitates the scholar’s progress. 
By a change of teachers, all this advantage—the result of 
time, trouble, and labor—is lost. Even a few changes of this 
sort are deleterious; and when they are frequently repeated, 
the consequence is often a constant turning back, a constant 
unsettling, and a poor education. 

It would be absurd to say a man must never take a boy 
from one teacher and place him under the charge of another ; 
that because the parent happens to start his child toa poor 
instructor, he must continue to patronize the same one, merely 
to avoid a change. But I say these changes ought never to be 
made without good and sufficient cause. It is well known 
that they are frequently made because of caprice on the part 
of parent or pupil. In thus yielding to him, the father does 
wrong. He hinders his son from acquiring a good education, 
and then, perhaps, rails out against teachers. The superiority © 
of one teacher over another should be very great to justify a 
transfer of a pupil from the latter to the former. We are con- 
vinced that unless this is the’ case, the change from one to the 
other will always be worse for the boy’s education. 

For this reason, let parents be very careful in their first se- 
lection of a teacher; and, having made a choice, let them 
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cling to it as long as their children are progressing as they 
ought. They commit a great error when, as they often do, 
they take their children from one school and send them to 
another, merely because the little fellows are opposed to at- 
tending school anywhere. ‘To avoid the necessity of a change, 
they should, if possible, select a man to instruct their children 
who expects to make teaching the business of a long series of 
years. 

In very few of our public schvols are the teachers retained 
long enough for them to effect much in the way of educating 
pupils. By the time they become well acquainted with those 
under their charge, and initiate their system into the school, 
they are compelled to make way for new men. In these pub- 
lic institutions, the number assigned to each man is generally 
large, and it requires a considerable length of time for the 
teacher to get things in train. There is no knowing how 
many one man could manage, provided he had the same sub- 
jects to deal with all the while. In the course of a year or 
two, by processes familiar to teachers, he could classify a 
large number, so as to be able to devote a due share of atten- 
tion to each one; but where pupils are constantly leaving or 
coming in at various stages of the course—hardly any going 
entirely through—it is impossible to do justice to so many. 

But even if the same pupils continue at the same school, 
the teacher himself is liable to removal at any time. An en- 
ergetic, industrious, sensible man who takes charge of a public 
school may, in course of time, so arrange and discipline the 
pupils, that he can bestow instruction on them successfully, 
when, for some whim on the part of a patron, he is deposed, 
goss off, perhaps part of the scholars follow him, and thus the 
order to which he has reduced a heterogeneous mass is broken 
up; the school is plunged into the same confusion which 
reigned in it when he first took charge, and his successor has 
to begin and go over all his work again. 

I say a teacher may order and discipline a public school, but 
the chances are fearfully against him. Trustees differ in their 
ideas, feelings, and tastes. They cannot be blamed for it. 
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They are human—they must necessarily have antagonistic 
views on many points; and like all other men, they are bound 
to follow out their instincts to a certain extent. One will 
want strict discipline of the old-fashioned sort—the rod being 
the means—until, perhaps, its effects are to be felt by their 
own children. Another believes in mora] suasion, and thinks 
it barbarous to inflict corporal punishment ou a child. Each 
of these will insist that the school shall be conducted on his 
plan, and as the unfortunate teacher cannot please all, he gen- 
erally pleases none; or, even if he does please a few, whether 
they are the advocates of the one system or the other, he is 
sure to receive his dismissal in time. 

But we cannot, at present, devote more space to the con- 
sideration of this question. We trust that the hints we have 
thrown out may accomplish the purpose for which they were 
intended ; and that is to induce the people to examine a little 
more closely the defects in our present educational system, 
and, if possible, correct them. W. W. T. 





VI.—THE. PERFECT MAN.* 


Tue subject of my lecture to night, is the “ Perfect Man.” 
My audience will be disposed to ask, who is he? Where is 
he? Did anybody ever see him? Does anybody expect ever 
to see him? To all of these questions I answer, I do not 
know. 

John Wesley taught the doctrine of Christian perfection, and 
I believe the Arminians generally hold to that doctrine. The 
Calvinists, on the other hand, deny the doctrine. They seem 
to think that the Arminians, in speaking of Christian perfec- 
tion, refer that perfection to the deeds of the flesh alone. But, 
at the same time, they themselves say that the ‘new man” 
cannot sin. It is only the “old man”—that is, the flesh. 





* Read before the Literary Association of Eatonton, Ga. 
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The flesh always does sin, and hence they don’t believe in the 
doctrine of Christian perfection, as taught by John Wesley, 
because they refer that perfection, as I have said, to the deeds 
of the flesh alone. 

The Arminians hold that a man’s flesh, so long as he lives, 
will do wrong. That is, the man will do things which he 
ought not to do, but there being no “joint union of act and 
intention,” there is no sin. In other words, a man may, by 
the grace of God, reach that position where he never intention- 
ally commits a wrong act, though actually doing wrong some- 
times—and in this condition, he has attained to “ perfect love ” 
or, to speak otherwise, is ‘ sanctified.” 

The Calvinist objects to this method of expression. He says 
there is no “ Christian perfection ”—no “ sanctification :” but, 
at the same time, says that the “new man” cannot sin, though 
the “ old man” always does. 

The Arminian says he cannot understand this talk about 
the “old man’s” sinning, and the “ new man’s” not sinning. 
That is, he cannot see how the ‘old man” can lie, cheat, 
steal, swear, or get drunk, unless the “ new man” has a hand 
in it. And the Calvinist is equally at a loss to know how any 
mortal man can be so presumptuous as to claim that he is per- 
fect, or sanctified. 

For myself, I see no difficulty whatever in understanding 
and believing just exactly what the Calvinist says, and what 
the Arminian says too : because, being neither one nor the other 
—belonging to no sect—arraying myself neither with the house 
of York nor the house of Lancaster—wearing neither the red 
rose nor the white—I put the construction upon the language 
of each sect which that sect designs shall be put upon its 
language. I attach the meaning to the words used in the ex- 
pression of doctrine, which each denomination desires shall be 
attached to those words. When the Calvinist speaks of the 
‘¢ old man’s ” sinning, and the ‘‘ new man’s” not sinning, I at- 
tach his own meaning to these expressions, and do not go to the 
Arminian to interpret them for me. And when the Arminian 
speaks of ‘ Christian perfection,” and “sanctification,” I re- 
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ceive his own interpretation of his own words, and do not call 
in the Calvinist to construe them for me. 

I hold that each sect is entitled to explain its own nomen- 
clature, and that no sect under heaven is at liberty to misunder- 
stand and misrepresent all other sects, as sects generally do. 
And so far as the “old man’s” sinning and the ‘‘new man’s” 
not sinning is concerned, I am free to say, that as the doctrine 
contained in these expressions is expounded by the Arminian, 
I do not believe it. But as explained by its rightful interpre- 
ter, the Calvinist—he who uses the words, I do believe it: and 
the Arminian does too if he would only looRat his brother sec- 
tarian’s explanation of his own words, instead of his (the Ar- 
minian’s) misconstruing them to suit his own notions. 

And so far as the expressions “ Christian perfection ” and 
“‘ sanctification” are concerned, I am free to say, that as the 
Calvinist misconstrues them, I do not believe in the doctrine 
involved in that misconstruction. But as these terms are ex- 
plained by their rightful owner, the Arminian, I do believe in 
the doctrine explained in that explanation: and the Calvinist 
believes in it too. 

As is the case in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand instances of disputation, the real causes of 
difficulty in the matter which I have been considering, is a 
dispute about terms. If the Arminian and Calvinist under- 
stood it, they would agree with each other. And the sinner— 
your lecturer—understanding both, agrees with both. 

Both mean this :—‘* That it is possible for a man to attain 
to that degree of perfection that, though he may do wrong 
every day, and every hour of his life, it is because the flesh is 
weak : and as he does not intentionally do wrong, and as guilt 
lies in the ¢ntention and not in the act, therefore, when he does 
wrong, he does not sin.” And if both would use plain, every- 
day language to convey their ideas, then there would be no 
difficulty in their understanding, and agreeing with each other. 
But every sect has its own nomenclature—its own technicali- 
ties—its own cabala—its own symbolical expressions, which, 
as a general rule, no outsider understands—mainly because 
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he will not, and not because he can not. And he will not, 
chiefly because he does not wish to render that homage to the 
vocabulary of any other sect but his own, which he thinks he 
would be rendering, by consenting to study, and understand 
that vocabulary. So when his brother sectarian employs a 
word, he is not going to the dictionary of that brother secta- 
rian to get the meaning of that word. Nothe! He ignores 
all dictionaries but his own. He goes to his own, and hence 
misunderstands his brother, and comes out from the magazine 
of language, with his cannon charged up to the muzzle, ready 
to go into a big war of words. In nine cases out of ten, the 
heavy piece of ordnance “kicks back and knocks its owner 
over,” or else bursts, and scatters his controversial fragments 
all over the battle-ground. 

And here suffer me, in passing, to lament the fact that so 
many of the professed votaries of Christianity have wasted 
their energies in sectarian controversy. If all the powers 
which have been spent upon a mere war of words had been 
concentrated upon an effort to push forward the essence of the 
doctrines of Christ, what a different state of things we might 
see from that which now exists! But the devil employs sec- 
tarian controversy as a Trojan horse to effect an entrance into 
the walls of Zion. He finds in sectarian feeling a point which 
is left unguarded ; and the arch enemy of mankind, marching 
his legions around the Christian Jerusalem, and seeing bris- 
tling steel and armed hosts on all the parapets and towers where 
the keepers of the city expect an attack, shuns those points 
and effects a breach where no one dreads an entrance. ‘The 
walls of Zion are perforated all round by the subtle, satanic 
essence of sectarian controversy. The consequence is that 
many men, who would otherwise seek safety in the holy city, 
are afraid to enter, because they dtead the intestine feuds 
within. 

But let us return. I have shown that there is really no dif- 
ference between the two great sects of Christian philosophers 
touching the degree of perfection attainable by man. | think 
they both agree that there may be considerable approximation 
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to perfection in the intention of the heart, but that the body 
will always be liable to misdeeds. I am not aware of any 
sect of philosophers who believe in the perfection of the flesh 
unless it be the society of youthful lovers who think that their 
lady loves are not only perfect, but more than perfect. 


“No more! seek not their pleasures to disturb ! 
Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


I propose to consider the perfect man from a different stand- 
point from that of either a sectarian or a religionist ; and here 
let me say in the beginning, that my mind cannot so readily 
separate the spirit from the flesh—the new man from the old 
—as the minds of a good many people in the world. I look 
upon man as a compound of saint and sinner—one predomi- 
nating in some men, and the other in others—one predomina- 
ting in the same man at a certain time, and the other at an- 
other. I look upon man as being made up of the elements of 
mind and matter—spirit and animal. The mind controls the 
matter, and I don’t understand too much talk about the body’s 
sinning without the assent of the mind. The mind is respon- 
sible for what the body does, as without it the body does noth- 
ing. Separate the mind from the body, and the latter is 
nothing but “ dull, cold clay.” 

I have already admitted that man does wrong sometimes 
when he does not intend to do so, and hence does not sin. He 
may do wrong ignorantly and be guilty of no offence. He 
may do wrong hastily and repent of it in the same breath, 
and to a considerable extent offset the sin. He may even 
seem to be almost unavoidably driven to do some wrong deed, 
when what is called his better nature tells him not todo it. Some 
people would say here that this was the ‘‘old man” sinning 
contrary to the wishes of the ‘‘new man.” I know nothing 
about this ; but this I do know, if the body does wrong through 
the assent of the mind, as it must always act under the con- 
trol of the mind, then the man sins, for sin is a violation of 
the law of God ; and whoever knowingly, if not wilfully, does 
wrong violates that law. If anything is proven by the fact, 
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that one impulse is telling us to do the act at the time we 
commit the sin, while another tells us not to do it, the thing 
proven is, that the mind itself is a compound existence made 
up of good and evil impulses, frequently warring with each 
other, and the one which obtains the mastery, controlling the 
flesh in its actions. 

For the purposes of this lecture I shall consider man as a 
trinity, modelled in this respect after his Maker, and contain- 
ing the three elements of a material, moral, and mental na- 
ture. When these are properly developed and properly bal- 
anced, they produce the perfect man. 

History gives us but one example, since Adam’s fall, of the 
perfect man, and that is the man Christ Jesus; but he was 
more than man, He was God. And the ideal which I shall 
present you of the perfect man, will not reach the standard 
of the perfect God-man. 

There has never been a perfect man since Adam’s fall, and 
there will never be. No man can attain to perfection; and 
yet because we cannot attain to perfection, is that any reason 
we should not seek it for ourselves and our children? Perhaps 
no one within the hearing of my voice expects ever to be 
worth a million, and yet there is not a soul of you but who is 
not trying to get as high on, up toward the million, as he pos- 
sibly can. The knowledge that you can never reach it does 
not prevent you from making every effort to get as far on the 
way as the nature of your several cases will admit of. 

We must aim high if we expect to reach high. In shooting 
at a mark at a great distance from him, the rifleman always 
aims above the target. He knows that his ball will not reach 
the point where he directs it, but then he also knows that the 
high aim may send his ball to a desirable place. He never 
aims below that place, nor just at it; if so, he would be sure 
to throw his ball below it. And so in our aim at perfection. 
We may not expect to reach it, yet by aiming at it, we may 
reach a very desirable place below it; while if our aim is di- 
rected below perfection we may not reach the place which we 
think we can reach, and at which we aim. 
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We should always look up. The Greeks called man 
dv0ewroc—an animal that looks up. Let no one who is en- 
titled to the name of man forfeit his title to the Greek substi- 
tute for man, by locking down. Dr. Clark supposes that the 
term nacash, which our Bible translators render serpent, was 
used in the original to signify monkey, or an inferior kind of 
man who tempted Eve. The monkey, he supposes, originally 
walked upright like man, and when the curse was pronounced 
upon him, it was decreed that he and all his kind should for 
the balance of time go upon their all-fours, and be compelled 
to look down. How strange that so many of the human 
family should voluntarily take upon themselves the course 
which God inflicted upon the disturber of Paradise, and look 
down all their days, instead of exercising the birthright of 
every man (dv0pw7o¢) and looking up! 

If we cannot reach perfection, we may approximate it. If 
we cannot be the perfect man, we must come as near being 
the perfect man as we can. If we know of no perfect man, 
we must make an ideal one, and imitate our model—and the 
standard of that model must be very high. 

The perfect man is perfect in the three departments of his 
nature. He must have the physical organization and health 
of the Benicia boy (in all points but one, a brute)—the meek- 
ness of Moses, the faith of Abraham, the fiery zeal of Paul‘ 
the calm, quiet equanimity of Washington, the iron will of 
Jackson, the daring of Julius Cesar, the ambition of Bonaparte, 
the courage of Bayard, the intellect of Locke, the childlike 
simplicity of Newton. 

A sound mind in a sound body are two of the elements of a 
perfect man. I will first consider the sound body. This is the 
house in which the faculties of the man domicile ; and it should 
be a good one. The blessing of good health is always under- 
estimated until we are deprived of it. Then and then only, 
we know its true value. How to secure health for a man’s 
offspring should be one of his chief concerns. The injunction, 
‘Train up a child in the way he should go,” embraces the 
child’s physical, as well as his moral and intellectual training ; 
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and without proper training of the body, you will seek in vain 
properly to develop the heart and the intellect. 

Proper diet, fresh air, and exercise in proportion to the child’s 
strength, should begin with the cradle. I have no doubt we 
rear our children too tenderly. Fifty years ago, our parents 
and grandparents came to this country, and settled in the 
woods. They plied the axe, they held the plough, and swung 
the hoe. The forest was to be subdued, the red man to be 
driven away, the wild beast to be followed to his lair, and, 
with the rifle, to be shot in hisden. Our fathers had to work, 
and in working, their muscular powers were developed, and 
their hearts and intellects were cultivated. What a noble, 
long-lived race were they. Rocked in the storms, they could 
withstand the blasts of death, and after a long sojourn here, 
full of years and the honors of a well-spent life, they went down 
to the silent mansions of the tomb, and took up their abode 
with the dead, only when they had lived out the full measure 
of their days. 

But their children and their grandchildren don’t work, and 
a different order of things is coming upon us. We do not 
equal our fatherg, either in the physical or the moral man. 
Idleness and effeminacy are sapping our physical constitutions, 
as profligacy and dissoluteness are undermining our morals. 

The English are a hardy people, acknowledged to be so the 
world over. We as often hear the durability of the English 
constitution among men and women spoken of, as we hear the 
weakness of the American constitution lamented. The habits 
of the English are different from those of our people, and these 
habits they form from childhood up. 


“The English bring up their children very differently from the manner in 
which we bring up ours. They have an abundance of fresh outdoor air, every 
day, whenever it is possible. The nursery maids are expected to take all 
the children out airing every day, even to the infant. This custom is 
becoming more prevalent in this country, and should be pursued when- 
ever it is practicable. Infants should be early accustomed to the open 
air. We confine them too much, for a vigorous growth. One of the finest 
features of London parks is said to be the crowds of nursery maids with 
their groups of healthy children. It is so with the promenades of our 
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large cities, to a great extent, but it is less common in our country towns 
than it should be. In consequence of their training, English girls acquire 
a habit of walking that accompanies them through life, and gives them a 
much healthier middle life than our women enjoy. They are not fatigned 
with a walk of five miles, and are not ashamed to wear, when walking, 
thick-soled shoes, fitted for the dampness they must encounter. Half of 
the consumptive feebleness of our girls results from the thin shoes they 
wear and the cold feet they must necessarily have. English children, 
especially girls, are kept in the nursery, and excluded from fashionable 
society and all the frivolities of dress, at an age when our girls are in the 
very heat of flirtation, and are thinking of nothing but fashionable life.” 


But I cannot talk too much about the females now. I shall 
produce a lecture on *“‘ The Perfect Woman,” and then I shall 
be able to give the fairer portion of God’s creatures a fuller 
showing than it is possible to extend to them upon the present 
occasion. 

We send our children to school at too early an age. The 
seeds of many diseases that ruin many constitutions are sown 
in the school-room. American parents show less sense about 
this matter of education than about almost any other subject. 
They violate almost all of nature’s laws in the course which 
they pursue, and that when the laws of nature are but another 
name for the laws of God. ‘To take a child, six, or seven, or 
eight years of age, and send him to school, fixing him down 
upon a hard bench to pine and lose his health, when his child- 
ish heart longs to be out and away, where the bird sings, and 
the lamb frisks, and the brook murmurs, and all save he, can, 
in natural worship, send up their gratitude to the Giver of all 
Good, is to violate Heaven’s just law, and Heaven suffers no 
violation of the least of its laws without a corresponding degree 
of punishment. The poor child, the laws of whose physical na- 
ture are violated, must atone for the sin of the parent, and go 
down to an early grave, where the violets bloom over its little 
corpse, or must drag out a miserable existence through life; and 
the parent who commits the sin of violating nature’s laws, by 
forcing his child off to school at too tender an age, has his heart 
lacerated and torn at the thought that he may have murdered 
his own child. 
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Too little attention is paid to the laws of health by men, 
either in the management of their children, or of themselves. 
We want more exercise in the open air, and less shutting up in 
the closet. We want more riding on horseback, more walk- 
ing, and more working. People have already begun to pay 
more attention to these things. We are beginning to wake up 
to the fact that we are fast becoming a nation of dyspeptics 
and consumptives. It is impossible for us to attain that high 
degree of moral and mental culture to which we should aspire, 
when indigestion gnaws at the stomach, or consumption cor- 
rodes the vitals. It is not the way to make perfect men, to 
confine our boys too closely, at too early an age, in the school- 
room. Some quaint writer has remarked that the stomach, in- 
stead of the heart, is the seat of all morals and all religion. 
This is not exactly so; but no doubt digestion and indigestion 
do exercise tremendous power over the thoughts, feelings, and 
happiness of men. 

An effort is beginning to be made among our people, to 
counteract the laziness of certain folk on one hand, and on the 
other, to restore the waste of vital and nervous energy on. the 
part of those whose avocations compel them to perform too 
much brain labor. Dr. Winship is writing his essays on the art 
of lifting, and other kindred subjects ; dumb-bells and gymna- 
siums are beginning to have their day, and many other means 
are being resorted to in order to cultivate, and elaborate the 
physical man. 

Unfortunately, however, we may go into excess at this point. 
We are beginning to hear a good deal about “ the noble art of 
self-defence,” which means the art of putting two bullies and 
rowdies, the lowest type of—lI will not say man, but—the shape 
of man, into a ring, as you would game-cocks, bulls, or bears, 
and setting them to beating each other for the gratification of 
the brutal propensities of the bully and rowdy patrons of the 
ring. The late prize fight in England, between Heenan and 
Sayers, is a disgrace to the two Christian nations of England 
and America, and to the world. Both fighters, and all their 
aiders and abettors ought to be hung on gibbets higher than 
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Haman’s; and Heenan’s gallows, for the future, should be the 
model gallows, instead of Haman’s. 

To fight at the proper time and place—to fight for your 
country, or your own honor—for the defence of your family— 


“To strike for your altars and your fires, 
To strike for the green graves of your sires, 
God and your native land ;” 


All this is noble, and not at all inconsistent with the char- 
acter of the perfect man. But for the creatures, calling them- 
selves men, to get into a ring, and fight for no other cause but to 
amuse a gaping multitude of knaves and charlatans, is to de- 
grade themselves lower than the brute ; for brutes never volun- 
tarily fight for the amusement of spectators. They only fight 
for such a purpose when forced to it. But I must hurry on 
from the consideration of that element of the perfect man, 
which stands first in the natural order of those elements, to 
that which is first in the importance of those elements. 

I take up, now, man’s moral nature. Todo good is the 
chief end of man. Goodness is not a negative but a positive 
quality. Hence, I am no admirer of the expression, being 
good. This implies inactivity—inertia. It implies no more 
than the absence of evil. This deserves some credit, in man, 
to be sure ; for you naturally expect him to do evil, and when 
he doesn’t do it, you are agreeably disappointed ; but this is 
not all that is implied in the term goodness. It must be active 
goodness. For if the mere absence of evil constitutes good- 
ness, then a stone is one of the best things in the universe ex- 
cept, perhaps, when a boy stumps his toe against it, or throws 
it at something which he ought not. And, even then, to do 
justice to the stone, I must say it is the boy that is either 
careless or bad, and not the stone. 

After a man’s physical constitution is well and properly de- 
veloped, with healthy action in all its parts, the next thing to 
constitute him a perfect man, is that he should be an honest, 
honorabfe, high-minded gentleman. If he is a truthful man, 
he is sure to be honest and honorable. The least departure 
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from truth destroys all honesty, all honor, and all gentility. 
The first and most important lesson of all to teach children is, 
to teach them to tell the truth. ‘ Train up a child,” says in- 
spired writ, “in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it”’ Experience and observation, as well 
as inspiration, teach us the truth of this maxim. Once let 
your child learn to venerate the truth, and to prefer death to 
falsehood, and you will make a man of him. On the contrary, 
bring him up with a disregard to truth, and he is then ready 
for anything—for any corruption—crime—the prison—and 
the halter. The truthful boy and the truthful man command 
the respect of all ; while he who disregards truth has the respect 
of none. 

I care not how high a position a man may occupy in the so- 
called sphere of social life—I care not what his wealth—what 
his worldly honors—what his learning—what his attainments 
—if he does not bear the character of having an unimpeach- 
able veracity, he does not command the respect of his fellow- 
men. He may have his adulators and flatterers—he may have 
his base spawn of slimy creatures in the shape of human beings, 
who will bow and scrape, cringe and fawn, in the presence of 
his power ; butonce let his back be turned, and all these camp- 
followers laugh him to scorn, contemn and despise him. Letany 
calamity befall him, and their mean hearts grow big with joy, 
and they who, in the plenitude of his position and power, would 
almost fight like dogs for the privilege of boot-licking him, will, 
in the moment of his weakness, hurl the rabies of their canine 
slaver in his fallen face. And when he dies, none honor his for- 
gotten tomb, but all are ready to tread in contempt upon his 
dishonored grave. 

Not so with the truthful man. He may occupy an humbler 
sphere in life, as the world goes, than the character of whom I 
have just spoken. He may have no train of courtiers and 
flatterers to follow in his wake, and bask in his smile, and 
cower neath the fire of his frown. But, while living, he lives 
in the hearts of his fellow-men, has their respect and esteem ; 


and when he dies, 
“Fond memory ever turns to deck his bier.” 
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And in that better world, where true merit has its reward, and 
God and the angels, instead of poor, weak human beings, give 
position to men, he has a crown of glory, and a fulness of joy 
unspeakable. 

‘* An honest, honorable, high-minded gentleman.” There is 
a great deal embraced in this expression. In it, you will find, 
with two exceptions, the whole portraiture of the perfect man. 

Pope says— 


“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


But, alas! how few of the noblest work of God me have! 
How many strictly honest men are there in this world? I am 
afraid that if the same test were applied for the salvation of 
the world, that the Lord presented to Lot for the salvation of 
Sodom, regarding the same proportion between the honest 
men of the earth and the balance of its population, that was 
regarded between the righteous men of Sodom and its un- 
righteous, there would not be honest men enough in the world 
to save it. 

It is becoming fashionable to believe that if a man does not 
positively and absolutely steal, so as to subject himself to in- 
dictment and imprisonment in the penitentiary, he is an hon- 
est man. It matters not what he obtains of other people’s 
goods by over-reaching, fraud, chicanery, and misrepresenta- 
tion, provided he only does it in a genteel and decent way. If 
he has a horse to swap or sell, and there is some hidden defect 
about him, so that he only wears the appearance of a sound 
horse, the trader—the decent and respectable trader—the 
gentleman trader—the Christian trader—the class-leader or 
deacon trader—the preacher trader—thinks he has done re- 
markably well—has been a paragon of honesty, if he has, by 
hair-splitting and word-trimming, avoided telling a positive 
falsehood. He does not think he has told an untruth by omit- 
ting to tell of the hidden defect. He does not seem to know 
that there are falsehoods of omission as well as commission. 
He seems to think that falsehood consists of word-of-mouth, 
and that alone. He does not remember that a man may do 
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a lie, may think a lie, may look a lie. Whatever is done 
with intent to deceive is an untruth; and a dumb man can 
tell ‘as many falsehoods as any other. He can look them with 
his eyes—he can /e// them with his fingers—he can work them 
with his toes—he can conceive them in his heart. 

I have been often amused, astounded, and disgusted, at peo- 
ple measuring, and trimming, and arranging their words, so as, 
by some quibble, to avoid the imputation of falsehood. Their 
object was.to deceive, they knew that that was their object, 
and they knew more—that others knew that was their object, 
and yet such was the loose state of their morals and religion 
—such the loose state of morals and religion in those to whom 
they looked for a justification of their quibble, that they could 
stand up in decent society, with a brazen face, and say they 
had uttered no falsehood—had told nothing but the truth. 
The meanest and most contemptible of all falsehoods is that 
which seeks to quibble itself into an appearance of the truth- 
Strange and paradoxical as it may seem, there is something 
like honesty sometimes in the manner of telling a falsehood ; 
at least there may be something like boldness in it. And if a 
man desires to tell a falsehood, let him do so openly and boldly. 
Let him assume the responsibility. For surely it is the black- 
est and the biggest of all falsehoods for a man to sit down and 
con over, and dress up an untruth in the habiliments of truth, 
and with it deceive his fellow-men, and offer his Maker the 
poor homage of an effort to cheat him. Truth is truth, and 
falsehood is falsehood ; and the more you attempt to give false- 
hood the coloring of truth, the greater your sin—the more you 
injure yourself—the more you injure society, and the more 
you injure the cause of God. He who is out boldly and dis- 
tinctly on the side of falsehood is at least entitled to the merit 
of letting us know where he stands. He shinneys on his own 
side. But the man who professes to be an honest and truth- 
ful man, and, with this profession, goes about quibbling, quib- 
bling, quibbling—mixing up truth and falsehood—poisoning 
the pure streams of truth—corrupting the morals of the young, 
and tainting the religion of Christ, is the worst devil that ever 
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escaped the confines of hell. If we are going to have a devil, 
let us have one with horns, a club foot, a chain around his 
ankle, and a saucer eye in the middle of his forehead, and then 
men, women, children, and even niggers, will know him, when 
they see him, and flee from him. But dress him up in fine 
clothes, give him a gold-headed cane, a mole-skin Beebe; 
patent-leather boots, a cigar in his mouth, and write gentle- 
man and Christian upon his forehead, although there is nothing 
but falsehood in his heart, and men, and I don’t know but 
women, too, are ready to embrace him. 

Such a devil was Lord Chesterfield’s beau ideal of a gentle- 
man—of a perfect gentleman—as portrayed in his letters to 
his son. And from such gentlemen, and such perfect men, 
good Lord deliver us. For if there is anything which falls 
like a blight and mildew upon all true ideas of morality, gen- 
tility, and Christianity, it is the cold and heartless Chester- 
fieldian code. For you can neither make a moral man, a gen- 
tleman, nor’ a Christian, without a heart. And the code of 
Chestertield completely ignores the heart, with all its noble 
and heavenly impulses, and substitutes in its place a cold, 
intellectual, satanic iceberg. | Chesterfield took the thing 
which its Maker made a warm, living, breathing thing of life 
and love, and laid it out in state, surrounding it in the habili- 
ments of fashion and form. Eternal curses on the head of 
Chesterfield ! 

But let us return. What I have said about the horse-trader, 
is in too many instances applicable to the merchant, the law- 
yer, the doctor, and, most of all, the politician—that animal 
which, of all others, is corrupting the minds and hearts of the 
American people, and trying to make them like himself. And 
when he succeeds in doing so, we may all just say to truth, 
honor, honesty, and virtue— 


“ Good-by, John, 
Till we meet you on the other side of Jordan.” 


For if it should not be our good fortune to meet them on 
that side, I am sure we never shall again on this. 
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But does even the pulpit deal as honestly in this day and 
generation as it should? Are theré not sins in the congrega- 
tion—yea, in the church—over which the bolts of Sinai are 
sped, in order to reach some smaller sins? Let the preacher 
think of that. I love to read of the manly way in which 
Bourdaloue rebuked the dissolute monarch of France, Louis 
XIV.: and the manner in which that monarch received the 
rebuke is a redeeming trait in his character, otherwise worthy 
of condemnation. 


“Tn one of the sermons which Bourdaloue preached before the mon- 
arch, he described, with matchless eloquence, the horrors of an adulterous 
life, its abominations in the eye of God, its scandal to man, and the public 
and private evils which attend it; but he managed his discourse with so 
much address that he kept the king from suspecting that the thunder of 
the preacher was to fall on him. In general Bourdaloue spoke in a level 
tone of voice, and with his eyes almost shut. On this occasion, having 
wound up the attention of the monarch and the audience to the highest 
pitch, he paused. The audience expected something terrible, and seemed 
to fear the next word. The pause continued for some time. At length 
the preacher, fixing his eyes directly on his royal hearer, and in a tone of 
voice equally expressive of horror and concern, said, in the words of the 
prophet, ‘Thou art the man!’ Then leaving these words to do their 
effect, he concluded with a mild and general prayer to Heaven for the 
conversion of all sinners. A miserable courtier observed, in a whisper to 
the monarch, that the boldness of the preacher exceeded all bounds, and 
should be checked. ‘No, sir,’ replied the monarch, ‘the preacher has 
done his duty. Let us do ours, 


“When the service was concluded, the monarch walked slowly from the 
church, and ordered Bourdaloue into his presence. He remarked to him 
his general protection of religion, the kindness which he had ever shown 
to the Society of Jesus, his particular attention to Bourdaloue and his 
friends. He then reproached him with the strong language of the ser- 
mon, and asked him what could be his motive for insulting him thus pub- 
licly, before his subjects. Bourdaloue fell on his knees: ‘God is my 
witness that it was not my wish to insult your majesty; but I am a min- 
ister of God, and must not disguise his truths. What I said in my sermon 
is my morning and evening prayer. May God, in his infinite mercy, 
grant me to see the day, when the greatest of kings shall be the holiest.’ 

“The monarch was affected, and silently dismissed the preacher: but 
from this time the court began to observe that change which afterward, 
and at no distant period, led Louis to a life of regularity and virtue.” 
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But little time is left me to speak of the honor, and high- 
mindedness, and true manliness of the perfect man. If he 
possesses the honesty of which I have been speaking, he is sure 
to have the honor also. He will be honorable and fair in all 
his dealings with his fellow-men, and will be governed by the 
golden rule, “‘ Do unto others as ye would have them do unto 
you.” 

Of the word honor as used by the duellist, I have not been 
speaking, nor have I time or inclination, now, to speak of it, 
except to condemn the bloody code as professed and practised 
by the regular duellist. It and its votaries have always had, 
and will always have, my loathing and contempt. Yet you 
will recollect that I said, some distance back, that I did not 
consider fighting, under certain circumstances, as inconsistent 
with the character of the perfect man. What those circum- 
stances are, I have not time now to detail. And this is cer- 
tain, that I consider undaunted personal, as well as moral 
courage, one of the elements of character of the perfect man. 
You will recollect I said he must have the courage of Bayard, 
the chevalier, who was ‘“ without fear and without reproach.” 

And he must be a gentleman; not in the Chesterfieldian 
sense, which | have so much coridemned, but in the true sense _ 
of the word. If he has the honor, honesty, and high-minded- 
ness of which I have spoken, then he has some of the most 
important elements of the gentleman. But there are certain 
other graces, amenities, and urbanities in life, which more 
particularly go to make up gentility. Yet if these things are 
mere conventionalities—mere set, fashionable forms, they con- 
stitute no part of the gentleman, properly understood. Some 
of the greatest boors I have ever known, but who claimed par 
excellence to be gentlemen, and who had their claims admitted 
in conventional society, possessed all the qualifications which 
{ have just mentioned, and were yet, as I have said, boors— 
almost brutes, and quite offensive to all refined and gentle- 
manly instincts. In cultivating the graces of fashionable life, 
they +ither forgot, or never knew, the first elements of polite- 
ness, the foundation of all true gentility. 
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And what is this politeness? It is supposed by many per- 
sons to consist of certain fashionable forms and conventionali- 
ties—in the cut of a coat, perchance, or the proper use of a 
silver fork. All people who entertain such ideas are suscepti- 
ble of being moulded into very respectable snobs, but into gen- 
tlemen, never. No objection to a fashionable coat, nor a silver 
fork ; but they do not constitute gentility. Far from it. 

*¢ Politeness,” says Webster in one of his definitions, “is 
ease or gracefulness of manners, united with a desire to please 
others, and a careful attention to their wants and wishes.” 
Dugald Stewart goes further, gnd says that the desire to please 
must be united with good sense, to show you how to effect 
your purpose. There is no use in your wishing to please, un- 
less you have sense enough to know how to doit. There are 
persons in the world who are as anxious to be agreeable to you 
as it is possible for mortals to be. And yet their efforts to 
please are made in such an awkward, blundering, senseless, 
patronizing way, as to offer you the greatest insult. This is 
not politeness. It has some of the elements of politeness, but 
lacks one of the most important—good sense. 

True politeness is at home in the palace and the cottage—- 
self-respectful in its intercoufse with equals and superiors— 
never haughty or supercilious to inferiors. And he who is un- 
kind, overbearing, or supercilious in his intercourse with his 
inferiors, affords the very best evidence that he has no element 
of the gentleman in his whole composition. 

In going over all the duties of the perfect man, of course I 
am compelled to touch those duties very summarily. This 
lecture draws to a close; but, before I close it, I must insist 
that he who expects to approximate perfection, must obey the 
golden rule, ‘‘ Do unto others as ye would have them do unto 
you.” Iam well—very well—aware that the world, and the 
church too, are disposed to consider this rule obsolete. I hear 
many worldlings, and many church-members, say that it is 
hard to observe. Not a few say that it is impossible to keep 
it. Properly understood, I can’t see how it can be hard to ob- 
serve. Does the human race occupy such a low place in morals 
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and religion, that they find it hard to do unto others as they 
would have others do unto them? 

The golden rule is frequently misunderstood and misapplied, 
For instance, my neighbor has a million of dollars, and I have 
none. Now, must my neighbor give me half of his money, 
because, if I had the million, and he had none, it would be 
very pleasant to him for me to give him half of it? Not by 
any means: for the golden rule does not read in that way. It 
does not say, ‘‘ whatsoever would be pleasant for a man to do 
to you, do ye even so to him;” but ‘‘ whatsoever ye would 
that man should do to you, do y® even so to him.” It means 
simply this: that you must require no more of your neighbor 
than you are willing to accord to him. I might wish that my 
neighbor should kill my enemy. Must I therefore go and kill my 
neighbor’s enemy ? Not by any means. For there is another 
law I must not forget—that is, “Thou shalt not kill.” And 
I’ve got no business wishing my neighbor to kill my enemy. 
Neither have I got any business wishing him to divide his mil- 
lion of dollars with me: for I am commanded in the Bible not 
to covet anything that is my neighbor’s. 

Christ, in laying down the golden rule, presumed that the 
heart of the man who would abide by it, had paid attention to 
his other laws, and was governed by them. And in giving us 
the golden rule, his legitimate meaning was, ‘* Whatsoever ye 
can righifully wish that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” The rule should operate upon us in two ways. In 
view of the fact that we shall wish others to do unto us as 
they would have us do unto them, we should be careful not to 
wish too much, and then we will not have too much to grant. 
Properly understood, the golden rule is not hard to keep with 
any one who is disposed to do right. He who is disposed to 
do wrong will find any bible rule hard to keep. In the golden 
rule there is nothing but the plainest principles of common 
justice, and he who is unwilling to abide by it, is indeed a 
poor creature. 

In my ideal picture of the perfect man, I have considered 
him as having a well-developed, healthy, and physical frame— 
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a sound mind in a sound body—as being an honest, honorable 
and high-minded gentleman, to whom ! will now add a culti- 
vated intellect. Is the picturecomplete? One thing he lacks 
yet, and that is true and genuine piety. 

And when I say that the perfect man must have piety, I do 
not mean nose piety, which consists of a sort of whine through 
a man’s proboscis ; nor doI mean face religion, which meas- 
ures piety by the length of a man’s physiognomy ; nor do I 
mean professed religion alone, nor simply being in the church, 
which is right and proper in its place, provided the church- 
member does not think that religion consists of church-mem- 
bership alone. 

Lest some may think that I ridicule religion, when I speak 
of nose piety, and face religion, I say here that I never ridicule 
religion. But I do sometimes ridicule pretension and hypoc- 
risy, and believe J do God service by doing so; and the Bible 
authorizes me todo so. I plant myself upon that, and if any 
body differs with the position which I take, he differs with the 
Bible. There were a plenty of nose and face religionists in the 
days of Christ, and he condemned and denounced them. In what 
I say, I only wish to have it understood that I do not believe 
that either the nose or the face is the seat of religion. That is 
in the heart, and it evinces itself, not in any particular tone of 
voice—not in any particular appearance of the face—but in 
inducing its possess or to theperformance of all his duties every 
day, as well as Sunday—in the store, the counting-house, the 
doctor’s shop, as well as in the church. 

No man can attain to or approximate the perfection of which 
I have been speaking, without true and genuine piety. He 
may have the physical frame, and fabled proportions of Apollo— 
his mind may be stored with all the gems of classic lore, and 
the powers of his intellect span the universe in their grasp—he 
may have honesty, honor, true gentlemanliness, and be blest 
with all the sterner virtues of which I have discoursed; but 
unless he bow in humble submission to his Maker, the cap- 
stone of his character is still wanting, and the monument stands 
unfinished, incomplete, rude, and uncouth. 
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Let a man possess all the virtues of which I have discoursed, 
and still, in many instances, his heart is stern, rigid, hard. 
Religion comes in, softens that, and turns it into the mould of 
faith, hope, and love. And without these, what is man? In 
him, perfection of character cannot be approximated without 
piety. The ills of life are too great to be borne—too antago- 
nistic to happiness and a true development of character, for 
man to live without something to counterbalance the misfor- 
tunes of life, that weigh him and his friends down to the 
tomb. Here we have to lose home: religion promises us a 
home in heaven. Here we lose friends: the Bible tells us 
“there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” And 
when we stand around the tomb of a dear departed one, Chris- 
tian hope tells us we shall meet again. 

The devout contemplation of the character and attributes of 
God is absolutely necessary to elevate and refine the soul into 
an approximation to perfection. Religion will enable a man to 
say truly and appreciatively— 


“Thou art, O God! the life, the light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night 
Are but reflections caught from thee : 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine.” 


The perfect man, regarding all the laws of his physical ex- 
istence, enjoys good health—has a sound mind in a sound body 
—is an honest, honorable, high-minded gentleman—and an 
humble and devout Christian. He passes through life a joy- 
ous, happy creature, doing all the good he can. Happy him- 
self, he seeks to make all around him happy. 


“ And on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences, ere the world be past.” 
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Vi.—BOYS, 


Tue race of boys is fast becoming extinct. A few years 
from now, a real, live, fifteen-year-old boy will be a wonder 
which people will flock to gaze upon. Indeed, specimens of 
the race are, even now, and have been for a good while, objects 
of curiosity. Some years ago, a wag in the town of Greens- 
borough, one day walking along the street, called to some of 
his acquaintances, telling them to follow him and he would 
show them a sight which they had not seen for many a day. 
Well, they accompanied him, and he stopped at the cake table 
of an old negro woman—it was court week—and there they 
saw a genuine fifteen-year-old boy, clad in a complete suit of 
copperas homespun—round jacket and trowsers—eating 
gingerbread and drinking beer. There was no mistaking him, 
since he was as different from the modern fifteen-year-old as if 
he had belonged to another and distinct getius, 

Boys, I say, are fading from the earth. The time will 
probably come when it will be doubted whether such a race 
ever had existence. All authentic record concerning them 
will be lost, and men will be able only to speculate concerning 
them, as they now do about the mastodon or the dodo. The 
only evidence that such a race ever flourished will be—not 
actual, bony skeletons, like those of the mastodon which we 
dig out of the earth, but certain anecdotes; certain mental 
remains, which will tell something of their nature and habits. 
Long ages hence, people may read how certain young persons 
were modest ; respectful to the old; distrustful of themselves ; 
obodient to parents—in short, the very reverse of anything 
known in that degenerate day; and then those who read will 
know that these characteristics must have belonged to a race 
then extinct. From scattered passages in ancient books, men 
will gather materials out of which to construct a theory con- 
cerning a race to which they may or may not give the proper 
name, boys. 

Still further in the course of time, even these evidences may 
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be wanting. All such accounts will be considered fabulous, 
and the boy will be ranked with the phcenix, the unicorn, and 
other mythical animals. Even now, it is thought by many, 
that if Barnum would capture a genuine specimen of the old- 
fashioned boy, he would be amply repaid for any outlay of 
money which the experiment would cost him. People would 
flock to his museum in such crowds as he never dreamed of, 
and he would realize such sums as would astonish even the 
proprietor of Joyce Heth. Woolly horses and mermaids would 
attract but little attention in any community where was ex- 
hibited so rare and strange an animal as a sure-enough, live, 
kicking, playful—boy. 

Before the last specimen shall pass away, let us examine 
some of the characteristics of the race. Perhaps, in a future 
age, the antiquarian may pore over our description, and won- 
der whether or not it is fabulous. Let us at least do what 
we can to preserve the name of the boy from threatened 
oblivion. 

The pure, unadulterated boy is known, at once, by the fact 
that he actually believes grown-up people to be wiser than he 
is. When in their company, he listens with profound respect 
to what they say, and seldom differs with them in opinion. If 
he does, he at least does not dispute with them. He either 
keeps silence, or states, with much diffidence and bashfulness, 
what he “ thought” in the premises. Somehow, he cannot rid 
himself of the idea that old people, having had more oppor- 
tunities for observation, know more than boys do. Especially 
is the boy convinced that his parents know what is best for 
him. He has something akin to reverence for his father, a 
pure and holy love for his mother. The displeasure of either 
is exceedingly painful to him. , 

As to dress, he is satisfiel with boys’ clothes. A decent 
hat, a round jacket, plain trowsers, and shoes, and a nice, 
turn-down collar—these satisfy him. 

His amusements are suited to his age. He loves tops and 
marbles, kites and balls. Minnow-fishing, chinquepin hunting, 
&e., delight him. He dearly loves to get a pack of dogs— 
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curs, half-hounds, fices, &c.—and chase the hares through the 
swamps and fields, on Saturdays, and during vacations. All 
these sports he follows with avidity, except when his parents 
have some other employment for him. Very few boys (ove to 
work; but if required by his parents, the true boy does not 
esteem it a very great hardship to work a portion of the time, 
when he is not at school. 

He loves shows—how can he help it ?—but he does not take 
it for granted he must throw a quarter or half on every com- 
pany of vagabonds who come along. 

If the boy has a swéetheart-—-and who among my readers 
can blame him if he has ?—he loves her in a boyish, blushing 
kind of way, that does nobody any harm. So far from 
spoiling a boy, this makes him better. 

Nowadays, generally, the age of boyhood is skipped ; passed 
over ; left out. From childhood, children jump into the goslin 
stage. In place of. boys, we now have “ young Americans,” 
‘‘ fast young men,” “ b’hoys.” These have little respect for 
age. They have a poor opinion of the wisdom of parents, 
whom they call, ‘the old man,” and “ the old lady.” They 
consider sober-sided, decent people, ‘‘ old fogies,” ignorant of 
what is fit and proper. 

Such amusements as are afforded by tops and balls, have no 
charms for the ‘‘ young American.” These are too slow—too 
boyish. Minnow-fishing and rabbit-hunting are beneath his 
notice. He wants fast horses, cigars, billiards, and brandy. 

He is not satisfied with boyish apparel.. He looks on round 
jackets with contempt. A long-tailed coat must dangle round 
the calves of his legs. Some sort of wide-awake hat—the 
uglier the better—sits jauntily on the side of his skull, to 
show the extreme badness of his taste. Fantastic pantaloons 
encase his legs. A flaming vest displays itself around his 
body. His feet are crowded into high-heeled boots, or costly 
shoes, so tight that he appears to be walking on sharp-pointed 
rocks. A garrote collar sticks up from a flowing, leopard- 
spotted neck-tie, and frequently a hyena-looking shirt com- 
pletes the ridiculous costume. 
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Such are the humans who are fast taking the place of boys. 
The time will come when we may say of the latter— 
“The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 
The Spring entombed in Autumn lies ; 


The dew dries up; the star is shot ; 
The flight is past ; and boys forgot.” 


W. W. T. 





VIIL—THE MESSENGER.TO HEAVEN, 


‘Death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee, 
As light winds, wandering through groves of bloom, 
Detach the delicate blossoms from the tree. 
Close thy sweet eyes calmly, and without pain, 
And we will trust in God to see thee yet again.” —Bryanrt. 

Noraine which I have ever witnessed produces such an im- 
pression of melancholy pleasure upon my heart as the events 
which I am about to narrate. Whenever I contemplate, 
through memory, the thrilling scene I shall try to paint, it is 
as if the sunbeams of hope interwove themselves with the 
cloud of sorrow, and with the tissue draperied my very soul. 

I knew the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Linton, in 
childhood’s sunny hours, ere misfortune had dimmed with 
pensiveness her beaming eye, or melancholy had dared to fling 
even a fitful shadow upon her joyous brow. The bud gave 
glowing promise of what the flower would be in full bloom ; 
and in after-years, when this lady ripened to womanhood, even 
the brightest anticipation was more than realized. Numerous 
were the lovers who came to pay their devotion at the shrine 
of wit, beauty, intellect, and wealth. 

The rich and the great, the powerful and the gay, sought 
Ida’s hand. Cupid was determined to play one of his wildest 
freaks in this game where there were so many competitors for 
such a brilliant stake. Our heroine resolved, contrary to her 
parents’ wishes, to unite her destiny with that of an obscure 
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young attorney. They were married, and the consequence 
was, that Ida wa® disinherited by her father, and her husband 
was compelled, for his wife’s sake, to submit to many‘an in- 
sult from the haughty old man. The effect upon a sensitive 
mind may be easily imagined. The young attorney vowed 
that he would become one of the first men in the land. In 
all his troubles and vexations, Ida, as a guardian angel, 
stood by his side and pointed him to the mount of fame. Our 
young couple loved with such an ardor and fervency that to 
say they idolized each other would be but a mere mockery of 
their passion. 

Four years passed away, and in the meantime Charles 
Linton’s practice had increased to such an extent, that wealth 
was fast accumulating in his coffers, and fame had already 
assigned him his position at the head of the bar. In addition 
to this he had been elected, when barely of the constitutional 
age, to a seat in Congress. A glorious future lay before him. 
But death, that monster whose very life consists in torturing 
the hearts of mortals, sped a shaft into Linton’s vitals, and 
claimed him as a captive to grace one of his proudest tri- 
umphs. 

When her husband died, Ida was left the mother of an 
orphan boy just three years old. He stood beside his father’s 
déath-bed, and when his mother raised him up to the arms of 
his dying parent, which had so often twined around him in 
manly vigor, he, too, mingled his tears with those of his moth- 
er, because his papa did not look to him as in happier hours. 

A twelvemonth passed away, and Ida again stood a pensive 
mourner around the dying bed of him who was now dearest 
to her heart. Little Charley, the image of his papa, whose 
name he bore, was blighted by the wind of death even as the 
dying leaf is sered by the first frost of winter. 

He lay upon the bed of death. And what a scene is the 
death-bed of an infant! ‘There is no pang of remorse in the 
heart of the young victim to shoot terror through the frame 
of those who stand around the dying couch. He views no 
scowl upon the face of an angered God. His sins do not 
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marshal as in a black tempest around him. The worm, the 
winding-sheet, and the coffin, have no glgom for him. To 
him the mighty monster is not a “ king of terrors.” The fu- 
ture looks not dark and uncertain to him. The stench of sul- 
phur does not fill his dying nostril, for he has not ground the 
face of the poor, nor oppressed the downtrodden and the needy. 
On the contrary, he maketh his last bed upon the down of 
angels’ pinions, and the hollow of God’s hand covereth him 
as he lies down but to sleep in the shadow of the mercy-seat. 

It was thus with little Charley when it pleased his Maker 
to take him home from earth, and deprived the storms and 
the tempests of life of one too lovely to be rocked to and fro by 
their rude blasts. 

Ida stood around the bed of her dear little boy. He had 
just sunk into a gentle slumber, and a heavenly smile played 
upon his infant features. Perhaps the spirit of his sainted 
father was then in waiting to convey him to his home in the 
New Jerusalem. 

Bitter thoughts were going on in Ida’s bosom. She felt 
almost disposed to murmur at the dispensation of the unerring 
providential hand which had already so heavily smitten her, 
and which was now about to strike a death-blow at her last 
hope of happiness. She thought of how she was once a smi- 
ling, happy babe, innocent in infancy ; and sorrowed that she 
had not then been laid to rest in the silent mansion where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. She 
thought of her childhood—how she had been nourished upon 
the bosom of her mother, and dandled upon her father’s knee 
before his stern face darkened into an angry scowl. She 
thought of how she used to play beside the still waters, and 
lie down in the green pastures of bliss. After thinking of her 
past and her present situation, she wondered how such a change 
as had come over the spirit of her young dream could be con- 
sistent with the mercy of a kind and Heavenly Father. 

Again, she thought of how her young heart had been taught 
to love the manly form and towering intellect of Charles Linton. 
She remembered how the tendrils of her heart had intertwined 
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with those of his until the two had become one, and to sever 
their links, even though his were dust within the tomb, would 
be to rive her very life in twain. She remembered that her 
last hope of happiness was about to be snatched away by the 
ruthless hand of death, and she remembered that her husband 
slept beneath the sod, and that her father was no longer a 
father to her. Oh! my God, there are feelings in the heart, 
when we are cast off by those whom we love, or when death 
takes away the dear objects of our affections, and blows out 
the light of hope, whose intense bitterness and fiendish gnaw- 
ings it almost seems ’twould take a thousand eternities to 
describe. There is then a void within the breast high as 
heaven and deep as hell. 

As Ida thought of her lone and dreary situation, a damp, 
deep chilliness quivered thtough her frame, and a shriek of 
terror escaped her lips. This awakened her dear boy, and, as 
he unclosed his eyes, he saw the torrent of tears which washed 
down the cheeks vf his agonized mother. He inquired of 
her the cause of those tears, and expressed a wish that his 
dear father would come up out of the ground, and tell her not 
to cry, as he used to do when she was talking about “ grand- 
father.” Ida, in the agony of her heart, told him that his 
father could not come to him, but that he was shortly to go to 
his father. At this he smiled with joy, and with a kind, 
sweet voice, asked her to go with him. From the bottom of 
her heart she wished that she might; but at the same time 
she sorrowed to know that her end was not yet. When she 
had told little Charley that she could not go with him, he then 
asked her what he must tell his father for her when he had 
got to heaven. At this question, her heart was melted into 
humility and love, and she faintly murmured, ‘ Not my will, 
- but thine be done.” Then, bending over her dying boy, she 
said, ‘‘ Tell your father I shall go to meet him soon.” With 
these last words he ever heard upon his ear, his seraphic spirit 
departed, a Messenyer to Heaven. 

In a few weeks Ida was with her husband and child in the 
land of bliss, where the mount of God now echoes back the 
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sound of their happy voices, and they know that the myste- 
rious ways of Providence, and the love of God which passes 
understanding, never lift the rod of affliction but for purposes 
of good to the creature man. 

I have spoken the word farewell to those whom I loved when 
I knew that in all probability I should never speak to them 
again on earth ; and, as the word escaped my lips, it fell upon 
my ear like the funeral knell of happiness. I have stood 
beside the last conch of friends, when death, in all its terrors, 
brooded o’er the scene with his dusky wings, and wrapped up 
everything in gloom; and I have wished to tear away the 
bands that fettered my heart so that it might burst, and send 
forth from its deep caverns the pent-up frenzy of grief. Ihave 
had friends of my youth, who were dear tv me as my own 
heart, become my worst enemies, and bitterest of foes; and in 
the agony of my heart I have sighed for a return of bright, 
particular dreams, but all in vain. WhenI think of what I 
expected life to be, and what it is, I am sometimes half in- 
clined to murmur. But then I remember Ida Linton, and 
her infant messenger to heaven—I remember the grief of her 
stricken heart—I remember that mine is the heart of a man, 
better able to bear the ills of life than that of a tender female 
breast—I remember that there are guardian angels who con- 
stantly minister round our journey through life, and go from 
earth as messengers to heaven to tell there of our bitter griefs, 
and to come back with healing in their wings—their pinions 
laden with a balm for all our woe, and I am content. 





IX.—AT HOME. 


I wrrre in one of the most retired rooms of the rambling 
old house in which I was born, and in which I have spent most 
of the years of my life. Of late, I have been a restless wan- 
derer, but here I am, once more, sitting in the quaint old chair, 
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connected by my earliest recollections with my grandfather— 
for this was long, almost the only seat he would occupy. The 
board on which I write, is the oneon which his Bible used to 
rest. Beneath it is the little box which contained what seem- 
ed, to my childish imagination, a world of treasures and curi- 
osities. My feet are on the foot-board on which I used to 
sit, and look up into grandfather’s face, and listen to his tales 
and jests. It is a strange old chair—large, and apparently 
cumbersome—but so surrounded with various convenient ap- 
pendages, so many places for books and papers, little tools, 
pipes, and all an old man’s notions, that it seems a habitation 
within itself. Oh! the memories that throng around this old 
chair. Let me recallthe past. Turn back, oh, my soul! and 
review the scenes of childhood, of boyhood, of youth, and 
opening manhood. What a retrospect! 


“T dream of many a perished hope, 

Of many a spoken word, 

That, lost amid the wreck of time, 
Will ne’er again be heard. 

Oh, how the ghosts of buried joys 
Start up and haunt our gaze, 

When, o’er the tomb of love and hope, 
We dream of other days!” 


Who can look back over his past life—its happy hours, its 
hopes, its aspirations, its ardent ambitions, its pleasurable ex- 
citements, and remain unmoved, while contrasting it with the 
present—its unhappiness, its ennut, its disappointments, its 
gloom, its despondency ? 


“ Ay, give me back the joyous hours, 
When I, myself, was ripening too. 
* * * * * 
Give me the freedom of that hour, 
The tear of joy, the pleasing pain ; 
Of hate and love the thrilling power ; 
Oh, give me back my youth again !” 


Let it pass. I look around, and, on the walls, behold .the 
same old ceiling, with its peculiar beaded strips, put up many, 
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many years ago, according to the strange fancy of my eccen- 
tric grandfather. There is the same wide, old fireplace, with 
its massive andirons, and its quietly-glowing fire. The same 
cranky old tongs and venerable fire-shovel maintain their 
position against the jambs. My mother sets her face against 
innovation, and she is right. This particular room she insists 
shall remain unaltered, and it stands, a momento—a living 
part—of a past age. On the mantelpiece, the old clock 
stands, with its constant tick echoing loudly in the silence of 
the room. Before the glowing hearth lies the white cat, favor- 
ite of my mother, with her calm, lazy purr, indicative of the 
most perfect contentment. 

In that corner stands the table on which my father once kept 
a few books and journals, so that he could read without going 
to the solitude of the library. The wind whistles by, and 
rattles the panes of a window which opened long before I came 
into existence. By that window, close to the cozy fireplace, 
day after day, for nearly half a century, my father used to sit, 
at certain hours, reading some favorite French author or look- 
ing over the newspaper. The same old panes of glass which 
gave him light, still keep their place in the mouldy, wooden 
frame. 

Opposite me, by this very window, sits my mother—relict of 
my departed sire—sole surviving link which connects me with 
a past generation. I gaze upon her placid, pallid brow, as she 
sits in the stillness and quiet of this, the Sabbath day, reading 
the Book—the Word of Life—the inspired volume which now 
constitutes her chief solace and delight. 

Now she removes the glasses from her eyes, shuts the sacred 
tome, and, turning to the window, gazes out. The wind is 
howling dismally, and as it sweeps by, brings down the leaves 
in showers from the huge old oaks with which she has become 
so familiar, and which appear to be almost human in the 
companionship which they afford her. She looks out, ab- 
stracted, and unconscious even of the presence of me, her 
youngest born. Whither do her thoughts turn? Is she com- 
muning with the past? Do thronging memories come, bringing 
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with them old faces, old scenes, old hours of happiness? Or 
is she looking forward and upward, with vision brightened and 
perception made clear by the words of Holy Writ which she 
has just been perusing, to a blissful reunion with all those 
whom she has loved on earth ? 

Sure I am of one thing: that though she may occasionally look 
back through the dim vista of past years, her bitterest pangs 
are long since over, and her gentle mourning is now almost 
sweet, as she thinks of the happy home to which she is tend- 
ing, and repeats to herself : 


“ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 

It is there, itis there, my child.” 

H. W. 





X.—THE OLD FARMHOUSE OF MY UNCLE SIMON: OR, SKETCHES OF 
SOUTHERN LIFE, 
1.—AUTUMN. 
‘The pale, descending year, yet pleasing still, 
A gentler mood inspires ; for now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove ; 


Oft startling such as, studious, walk below, 
And slowly circles throuuh the waving air.” THomMson. 


Or all the seasons of the year, autumn is most pleasant to 
me. Many people say they feel sad as the fall of the leaf 
comes, the flowers fade, and the grass withers. Not so with 
me. Autumn, to my mind, seems the season of the full frui- 
tion of that which we have sown, appears to be a cessation of 
our labors, and we “rest from our toil.”” The rustle of the 
yellow leaf, as it floats from the parent stem, is no mournful 
sound to my ear, but a genial, mellow, welcome whisper from 
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the spirit land. Oh! how the very air we breathe—the sounds 
we hear—the sights we see—the blue concave of the bright 
heavens fill our souls, as it were, with the old, mellow, ripe, 
and mature wine of quiet repose! We sit and muse in silent 
revery amid autumnal scenes and gentle winds, and peace 
dwells within the dreamy heart. 

What rich and variegated foliage greets the eye on every 
side! Not yet the rain and the storm that sweep the leaves 
over every forest and every plain. Only now and then a with- 
ered leaf floats along upon the wavy air. The time for the 
sway of the surging tempest’s wintry wing is not yet. Not yet 
the reign of the icy-bearded old man from the North. Autumn 
reigns and not winter—autumn, the great landscape painter. 
No dead, cold pencil—no timid, trembling brush is his. His 
canvass is the forest, and the skies—his pencil the gaudy 
beams of the mellowy Southern sun. The volume of nature 
is his—the scroll of the heavens done up in gold and blue, and 
tied with the ribbon of the bow that spans the cloud! 

But let us come down to more substantial things. 

Autumn fruits are ripe, and the whole party of us at Uncle 
Simon’s often seat ourselves upon the clean, nice Bermuda - 
grass in the yard, and crack and eat hickory-nuts or walnuts. 
There is a circle formed around a large flat stone, and with 
hammer and awls we go to work to get at the nice rich kernel 
in the hard woody case. In the meantime, wit, humor, and 
converse, circulate freely around. We have, and have had, de- 
lightful strolls through the forest in search of chinquepins, 
chestnuts, muscadines, and whortleberries. Occasionally we 
stoop to a nice luscious persimmon, and the wild grape with its 
rich purple glads the eye, and with its pleasant acid tickles the 
palate. The autumn flowers, too, are around us, almost as rich 
and varied in the delightful Indian Summer as their predeces- 
. sors were in the spring. 

The opossum has grown fat upon the wild fruit of autumn, 
and the negro hunter makes the forest vocal with the blows of 
his busy axe, as he fells the tree to catch the cunning game. 
Nor does the white man spurn the luxury of opossum meat. A 
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few nights ago, Cousin Aristides and I took an opossum hunt. 
Samson went with us to cut down the trees, and we returned 
with a half-dozen fine fat opossums, two of which graced Aunt 
Parmela’s table, and four of which fell to Samson’s share. 
Now, also, we go coon-hunting. There is a noted coon- 
hunter living near Uncle Simon’s, by the name of Joe Manton. 
Joe handed me the other day the following essay, entitled— 


2.—COONS AND COON-HUNTING. 


*¢ And now October’s brown hath clothed the wood, 

~ wv the ee winds his horn. 
¥ % 

When night ‘ie sable tidied has put on, 
Forth goes he with his deep-mouthed hounds 
To chase the cunning coon, in the deep swamp. 
Through water, wold, and field, he wends his way, 
A tortuous track, which keen-nosed dogs pursue, 
Until a refuge in some tree is found, 
Which falls beneath the axeman’s sturdy arm, 
And gives the game unto the clamorous pack.” 


The first time T remember ever to have heard of a coon, was 
when I wasnolargerthan acoon. My father had a rather famous 
coon-hunter in the person of an old negro slave, named Dick. 
This same Ethiopian Nimrod one night caught, in one of the 
apple-trees of my father’s orchard, one of the animals of which 
I am writing, and I was told it was about my size. As long 
as I remained a child, I used to tell every one that ‘ Uncle 
Dick’? caught a coon as large as 1—forgetting that I was every 
day growing larger. 

“Uncle Dick” made a grand stew of the coon which he 
caught, and heartily was it eaten by himself, and his favorites 
on the plantation. I do not remember whether I tasted of his 
coonship on this occasion; but I have tasted of the raccoon’s 
flesh, and found it tolerably edible. It is not so good as that 
of the opossum. Still, negroes are fond of it, and esteem it a 
great delicacy, 

The first coon which I ever saw caught was on Murder 
Creek, in Jasper county. I was quite a boy then, and was 
staying with a friend in said county. One morning this 
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friend’s overseer concluded he would gratify me by taking me 
down to the creek with him, and allowing me to witness the 
catching of a coon. These animals are so plentiful there, that 
some time before we reached the bank of the stream, the dogs 
had treed one. It was just light, and it was not long before 
the tree was felled to the ground by the strong arm of the 
overseer. No coon was visible, however, though the dogs ran 
through the boughs of the fallen tree, making as much noise 
as if Pandemonium had broken loose. I was much disap- 
pointed in thus having love’s labor lost—but soon my sorrow 
was turned into joy. For one of the dogs found a hole in the 
body of the tree, and bayed at it in such a way as to render it 
certain that the game was in the hollow. Soon the overseer 
cut a hole, where he judged the raccoon to be, and, sure 
enough, out leaped the fellow into the mouths of a dozen 
clamorous hounds. It was a young coon, so there was no fight 
between him and the dogs. With a severe scream or two, he 
yielded up the ghost. 

There was but little amusement in catching this coon, for 
the dogs treed him immediately, as they would a "squirrel, 
without trailing him at all. The beauty of raccoon-hunting is 
the trailing, and the fight after the cunning animal is caught. 
He is always found near water courses, and isa straggler when 
found out upon ridges. The reason that coons seek water 
country for places of resort is that they may feast upon fish, 
frogs, muscles, ducks, and such other inhabitants of the waves 
as they can bring within their clutches. They are also fond 
of fruit, and when they cannot find such as they wish upon 
the low lands, they stray off to the high lands. They are fond 
of grapes, muscadines, acorns, persimmons, and, if we may 
judge from the position in which “ Uncle Dick” caught one, of 
apples. In eating the muscadine, they no more swallow the 
hull than you or I would, but reject this after devouring the 
pulp, with as much care as if their grandmothers, like ours, 
had taught them it would make them sick if they swallowed 
the coat which contains the pulp. 

I have treed as many coons up oak-trees, where they had 
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gone to find acorns, as in any other kind of trees. They do 
not confine themselves to the acorns of the swamp oak, but 
travel off on the ridges where they may find red-oak and white- 
oak acorns. ‘They find persimmons, also, mostly on the ridges. 
Where there are not too many dogs, they will sometimes find 
their way into the poultry yard, and then woe to the hens and 
chickens. They are not such frequent depredators, however, 
upon the realm of roosterdom as their more clumsy and less 
prudent neighbor, the opossum, and the mink, equally saga- 

cious as themselves. , 

If you wish to hunt the raccoon for the sake of destroying 
them, spring or summer is the time for it. And it is necessary, 
frequently, in new countries, to hunt them simply for the sake 
of destroying them, on account of the depredations which they 
commit upon corn, planted on low grounds. They are fre- 
quently as destructive in a field of maize as a drove of hogs-— 
bending down the stalk, and eating off a little corn, but leav- 
ing soon for another, just as if their only object was to destroy. 
Nor is it in new countries alone that they so much abound as 
to become a nuisance. Wherever the low grounds ona stream 
of any size remain uncleared, they are found in great abun- 
dance. If the farmer then clears up a field upon this stream, 
and plants it in corn, woe to his roasting ears in the month of 
July. The raccoons finding them a delicate morsel, prey upon 
them both night and day. For although, as a general rule, 
the coon is a nocturnal wanderer, still he commences to per- 
ambulate during the day, in spring time, when it is the season 
of love, in search of the females—and then, as the summer 
advances his affections are turned upon something to eat, and 
he continues his peregrinations in search of mulberries, black- 
berries, roasting ears, Kc. 

' In the winter season the raccoon never goes out in the day- 
time. But when summer clothes the low land forest in its 
thick coat of green, and the dense foliage shuts out the rays of 
the sun, then he wanders about in the day-time as well as the 
night. You may then pursue him in the thick canebrake with 
dogs, catching him on the ground, or, treeing him, you may 
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send the leaden messenger to his brain, and bid him tumble 
down from the big fork of some huge oak, where the dogs 
forced him as a retreat from their fangs, or where he had gone 
to rest, before they struck his trail. 

But as I was saying, if you hunt the coon for the sake of 
destroying him, spring or summer is your time. You are then 
to start out about daybreak, and when your dogs strike a trail, 
you are sure of finding the animal you pursue in hisden. Cut 
down the tree where the dogs are baying, and you will find 
from one to a half dozen in the hollow of the tree which you 
fell. 1t is light by the time your game is caught, and you find 
before you a tame, spiritless, lean and lank animal, with the 
fur all off, which yields up the ghost as soon as your hounds 
lay hold upon him, without making one gallant effort to save 
his life. 

Frequently, however, as I have already said, the coon is a 
wanderer during the day, in the summer season. I have often 
come across them in thick swamps, in the daytime, while I 
was hunting the mink, in July and August. It is very rarely 
the case that they will then take a tree to avoid their pursuers. 
They generally run round and round in the thick cane and 
grass, dodging the dogs until overhauled by these animals— 
and then they make but little resistance. 

But when autumn comes, and the fur of the coon has grown 
out, and become brown with the foliage of the forest, then it 
is you may enjoy a hunt after him in all its glory. October is 
full early to commence—yet perhaps not too early. 

Night comes, and your sturdy-armed negro fellows Dick and 
Harry, armed each with one of Collin’s keenest, are ready to 
follow you, torch in hand. Your horn sounds a merry blast 
after your supper is over, and your clamorous hounds raise an 
eager cry around your feet, wending their way to the banks of 
the neighboring stream. And it must not be a large stream : 
for if it is, you will lose your game by his swimming across 
to the other bank, and leaving you on this side to cogitate upon 
his superior skill in baffling the waves. 

It is a cloudless night, and the sky is as blue as ever smiled 
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upon the rejoicing earth beneath. Scarce a sound is heard, 
but the note of some insect that yet lingers upon the heel of 
summer. Occasionally, you hear the low hoot of the great 
horned owl, and now it has broken into the most unearthly 
shriek this side the region of the damned. Involuntarily, and 
in spite of yourself, every hair upon your head like leaps up 
straight, and stands bristling a sentinel upon his watch-tower 
to save you from impending harm. But there is no danger. 
The dark form from which emanated the unearthly shriek flits 
before you, and loses itself in the swamp, just ahead. 

But hark! What noise was that? It is the shrill, clear 
mouth of Old Ringwood. “ Hie on, fellows!” And the loud 
holloa drives the other dogs like a living torrent to their ring- 
leader of a dozen years standing. Look out now, thou brin- 
dled denizen of nature’s woody fane. Beware how, and where, 
thou placest the sole of thy foot, for the hero of many a long 
chase and hard-fought battle is upon thy trail. Well wilt 
thou need all the tricks, and all the chi-coon-ry of which thou 
art master, to evade thy bitter foe. The mark of the claw of 
many a one of thy race is upon the ears and the nose of old 
Ringwood, and well he loves to bite revenge out of the bosom 
of every luckless wight of a coon, so unfortunate as to set foot 
upon earth, where he can find a place for his nose. 

‘* God bless him, he’s a big one,” says Harry, as he stoops 
down and examines a sand bank when we come upon the 
stream. ‘ But his track comin’ dis way. Better call ole 
Ringwood back, hadn’t we, Mas Joe ?” 

‘No, nigger,” interposes Dick, “ you let Ringwood lone. 
He know what he ’bout. He come back heself arter he find 
he on de wrong end o’ de trail.” 

* But I don’t hear Ringwood at all, Dick, do you? The 
young dogs are all opening like mad, but Ringwood is as 
silent as the grave.” 

‘‘ Ah, here he comes now, Mas Joe. Golly, look at de 
bristles on he back. He bound to get dat coon, certain.— 
Wake vp ole fellow :” and a loud hee-hee bursts from Dick’s 
lips as the old dog strikes the right end of the trail, and 
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dashes on through the mud and water at the top of his 
speed. 

Soon the other dogs, up stream, missing the yell of their 
leader, hold up for a moment, to see where he is. Now they 
hear his faithful mouth down stream, and here they come, 
yelling and dashing forward like a mad tornado in the direc- 
tion in which they hear the mouth of old Ringwood. 

‘¢ Whoop! whoop! whopee-e-e!” bursts from the lips of 
Ethiopian and Anglo-Saxon, and to our loud holloas, on, on, 
rush the hounds yelling, yelping, barking, baying, and mouth- 
ing, until the very welkin rings again and ‘again with the loud 
hubbub. And on rush we as fast as we can, through woods, 
briers, black-jack thickets, swamps, water, and everything else 
that impedes our progress, taking every nigh cut and every 
advantage we can, to keep in hearing of the dogs. 

Reader, like you this rushing through briers, mud and water 
in the dark? What think you of the glories of coon-hunting ? 
Yet a little longer follow me (upon paper), and be ‘ in at the 
death.” 

** Dick, what de devil, you travel so fast wid dat light dar 
for? Hold on, nigger, and let me git my shoe out dis mud- 
hole, here.” 

“*' Yah, yah, Harry, how de name o’ God you ever git your 
foot out your shoe? Your heel so long I thought your shoe 
stay on till dey pull ’toff to bury you.” At this Dick starts 
back to relieve Harry, and setting his foot upon'a spot too 
slippery to retain his hold, up he slips, and comes down flat 
on his back, his axe flying one way, and his torch the other. 

** Yah, yah, yah-e-e,” fairly roared Harry. ‘ Laugh at me, 
will you, you black rascal you! I lay you laugh t’other side 
o’ your mouf, now. Yah, yah, yah-ee! Whoop!” 

“ Come, boys, get out of that!” And Harry and Dick get 
everything straight again, and we start forward. 

“‘ Confound that grape-vfne! Here, Dick, cut down this 
ding-fetched vine, and let me have my cap :”—which said cap 
was oscillating back and forth like a pendulum, out of my 
reach, having been caught by a vine lowered to a considerable 
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degree by my running head-long against it, and which flew up 
again, carrying my head-covering with it, after I had become 
disengaged from its embrace. 

Cap on, shoes right, all ready, and off we start again. 

*¢ Can you hear the dogs, boys ?” 

‘* No, sir-ee,” is the simultaneous answer of both Dick and 
Harry. 

We proceed a little farther in the direction in which we last 
heard the dogs. Harry, who is a little in advance, stops sud- 
denly, and pricking up his ears, says: 

** Hear ’em, Mas Joe! Dey gwine right back. De coon 
doublin’.” 

And sure enough the coon is doubling. Right back to the 
spot where Ringwood first struck his trail is he wending his 
way, with all possible speed. And right back upon the path 
which we came, do we hasten our footsteps, forgetful of all 
our troubles in the assurance that his coonship will soon take 
a tree. 


“ Treed by Gosh,” shouts Dick as we come within a half 
mile of the spot where we first stooped down to examine the 
coon’s trail. 


* Wait awhile, Dick, don’t ‘ holloa before you get out of 
the woods.’ I don’t hear the main tree-dog’s mouth yet. These 
puppies don’t know what they are about.” 

And now the whole pack bursts away again, thundering as 
if the coon was within twelve inches of their noses. 

“ Told you so, Dick. He fooled the young dogs there. Up 
that tree he went, but off he jumped again. That was one of 
his tricks. But Buck has witnessed too many such, and his 
nose is too keen to be baffled in that way.” 

“ Golly! how Buck do talk to him! Speak to him, ole 
fellow, speak to him now,” bawled Harry at the top of his 
voice. 

Sure enough, old Buck’s short, hoarse bay tells plainly 
enough that the coon is certainly treed. On we rush through 
the woods, and, after long and rapid strides for half a mile, we 
reach the tree. 
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‘¢ Bless God, it’s a big one,” ejaculates Dick. 

“* Lazy nigger,” retorts Harry. ‘ Lazy nigger, don’t think 
*bout the tree now. Think ’bout de coon.” 

And Dick is not to blame for feeling a little desperate at the 
looks of the tree. Before the two darkies stands one of the 
largest, tallest poplars the eye ever rested upon. Between four 
and five feet will reach across the stump when the trunk is 
felled. It stands upon the bank of the creek, and from the 
bend of the’ body it will fall splash into the water when it is 
cut down. One dozen hounds are baying and panting around 
its roots, with their tongues lolled out, and the saliva pouring 
in sluices off their ends.—Three good miles have they run, as 
hard as dogs can let down. Some are tired out, and are lying 
down, restlessly rolling from side to side, first yelping, then 
whining, then barking. 

** Make up your lights all around the tree, boys, and while 
they are burning, you can blow awhile, and then at it with 
your axes. I don’t think the tree is sound. It seems to me 
to be hollow.” 

‘* Wake up here, Dick! Look ahea, dis nigger sleep, bless 
God!’ And Harry slapped him upon the shoulder, with his 
broad hand, such a blow as made the woods echo. 

“Look ahea, nigger, stop dat. I broke your jaw, now, 
quicker, ef you do dat again.” 

‘Well, Dick, you is de laziest nigger dat ever I see yet. 
Aint bin stop two minits, and here you is dead enough to bury 
you. Chicken needn’t crow for you. It take thunder to wake 
you up.” 

** Come, boys, let’s have the light ;” and soon a bright circle 
of lights is blazing around the foot of the tree at the distance 
of its length from the roots. The axes are plied with a hearty 
good will, and the woods and the hills ring with the clear, 
merry sound of the keen-edged steel. Every stroke of the 
axe, and every chip that flies, puts fresh life in the dogs, and 
they are now rampant with delight. Every now and then 
the stalwart negroes wipe off the sweat from their brow, which 
seems almost superfluous, as it is running off as fast as it can. 
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“Gosh! Mas Joe guess right. Dis tree is hollow,” says 
Dick, as his axe is sunk up to the eye in the old poplar. ‘ How 
you come on round dar, on you side, Harry? Call dis chile 
lazy will you? Ding me ef I couldn’t cut more’n dat, when 
I was ten years old.” 

And Dick has cut more than Harry, but not as much more 
as might at first appear, for the shell of the tree is a good deal 
thicker on Harry’s side than on the other. However, as Harry 
has been laughing at Dick about being lazy, Dick now “ has 
the grin” upon him, and is crowing considerably. 

** Here, Dick, do you hold Drive and Ratler, and I will hold 
Venus and Killbuck, to keep the tree from falling on them. 
They are too young to trust alone yet. Look out where you 
stand, and don’t get out where the tree will fall upon you. 
There now, that will do. Drive ahead, Harry, with your axe.” 

Blows from Harry’s axe fall thick and heavy upon the tree. 
The dogs become more and more restless, and when the tree 
cracks a time or two, their impatience knows no bounds. A 
half-stifled growl, mingled with a yell, breaks from one of the 
dogs which Dick is holding. 

“Be done, you infernal black rascal you. Bite me, will 
you?” And Dick slapped Ratler such a blow on the side, as 
made him sound like a barrel that had been struck. Yell after 
yell escaped from the mordacious canine, as he stuck his tail 
between his legs, and fled through the woods, as if old Nick 
was after him. 

“ Ah, Dick, couldn’t you hold that dog? There isn’t one on 
the face of the earth I couldn’t hold, and keep him from biting 
me, if you would give me a good hold on the back of his neck. 
You Killbuck,. be still you scoundrel you !”—and Killbuck 
almost demonstrates that I am mistaken in what I have just 
said, 

*“ Humph! Ratler gone home to get some sperits o’ turpen- 
tine to take, sence he bite Dick. Dick’s dead pisen to any 
decent dog. I lay Ratler don’t bite him no more sence he got 
one taste of him. Yah, yah, yah-e-e.” 

*‘ Down with the tree, Harry, and you, Dick, as soon as you 
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let go Drive, when the tree touches the ground, seize old Ring- 
wood ; and, Harry, do you hold Buck, or we shall have no 
fight after all our trouble.” 

With one tremendous crash the old poplar falls with its 
boughs in the water, five or six feet deep. As soon as it touches 
the earth, I let go the dogs I am holding, Dick discharges his 
one remaining animal, and seizes Ringwood, while Harry grabs 
Buck just as he jumps into the water, and hauls him ashore 
again. A little ways below I cross on a log, and get on the 
other side of the creek. 

Gods! what a rumpus there is in the water. There is the 
old coon right in the middle of the stream, and ten dogs bay- 
ing and barking around him, as if they would not leave two 
particles of his flesh together. Ratler, instead of going home 
‘‘to get spirits of turpentine,” as prophesied by Harry, has 
returned, and is doing battle manfully. The old coon behaves 
himself gallantly. See how his undaunted eye flashes from 
one of his enemies to another. As each successive dog ap- 
proaches him, he boxes right and left, and moves from one 
point of attack to another with the rapidity of thought. His 
claws seem to be omnipresent, and a dog can’t even touch the 
point of his tail without receiving a good slap. 

All this time the very heavens seem rent in twain by the 
clamors of the dogs and our loud, long, repeated holloas. 

See that puppy now! How reckless he is! How little he 
knows what will be the consequence of his temerity! Right 
up to the coon he rushes, and opens his mouth to seize him.— 
Quick as lightning the coon darts upon his enemy, seizes him 
by the nose with his teeth, and plants one fore-paw in each 
eye. Down they both go into the water, the waves close over 
them, and hardly a ripple disturbs the surface of the stream at 
the spot where they went down. The other dogs swim about 
in amazement at the loss of their foe. Some of them swim to 
land, while others still look for him in the water. By-and-by, 
twenty feet down stream, the dog and the coon make their ap- 
pearance on the surface of the water, not more than a few 
feet apart. The puppy makes for one bank, puffing, blowing, 
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sneezing, and buffeting the waves, as if nearly drowned. The 
coon makes for the bank on which I am, under cover of some 
tussocks of bullrushes in the shade cast by my torch. 

** Here he goes, boys! here! here! whoo-e-e! whoop !”— 
And again the dogs dash in the water pell-mell, helter-skelter, 
yelling, barking, howling and snapping as if the very devil 
were in the foray. Again and again do the dogs rush to the 
attack, and again and again are they soused in the water and 
repulsed. One dog alone contents himself with staying upon 
the bank a spectator, half-howling and half-barking. 

‘* Bet he don’t trouble dat coon no more. He got baptizin’ 
nuff to make his salvation one time,” said Dick. 

For thirty minutes have the dogs been fighting the coon in 
the water, and now they grow less and less clamorous. And 
now they are backing out one by one, and hardly a dog puts 
tooth to the brave foe. And now he leaps from the water to 
the bank, and is in the act of running off, while not a hound 
dare lay hold upon him. 

‘“‘ By ruunder, boys, let loose Ringwood and Buck, or ajpour 
sport is up.” Like shafts from the bow of the lightning, the 
two dogs which have been held in reserve, pounce upon their 
brindled foe. And now Greek having met Greek, comes the 
tug of war. The coon rears upon his hind legs as erect as a 
boy and boxes right and left. Well do the two old dogs sus- 
tain each other in their assaults, and well, for a minute are 
these assaults parried. But with a half growl, half yell, 
Ringwood succeeds in getting his enemy by the throat, and 
pinning him to the earth. Buck, with his ponderous jaws, 
seizes upon his breast, while the other dogs emboldened by the 
example of the two old heroes, rush in and seize him by the 
legs, sides, belly and wherever else they can get a hold. One 
loud, long shriek of despair from the coon announces that it is 
all over with him. One loud, long simultaneous whoop from 
our trio bespeaks the result. With a shrill blast of the horn, 
we wend our way homeward—I to dream of the pleasures of 
coon-hunting, and Harry and Dick to dream of the nice pot of 
flesh, dumplings and broth, with which they and their fellow 
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servants will regale themselves after their game has lain long 
enough in salt to approximate being tender. 


3.—FRANK AN AUTHOR. 
‘* None but an author knows an author’s cares, 
Or fancy’s fondness for the child she bears.” CowPER. 

Ir having been surmised for some time past that Frank was 
troubled with the pains of authorship, we have often endeav- 
ored to prevail upon him to read to us some of the effusions 
of his pen, to while away an idle hour, as we sat in the even- 
ing in the porch, while the sun was declining, and sending 
back, in grateful genial warmth, his slanting autumnal rays. 

Of course Frank professes a great deal of modesty, some of 
which he felt, and begged that we would not insist upon his 
reading to us what he called his poor productions. But Emily 
declared his productions were not poor, as she has already 
heard them read ; and her voice prevailed in the matter. She 
inducerl her lover to read, for the amusement of the family, a 
cerf#in letter which he had written and published the past 
year, in ridicule of John Arrowsmith and the London Times’ 
famous story of ‘‘ Railroads and Revolvers in Georgia,” but 
which had never reached the old farmhouse of my Uncle 
Simon : 


TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY JOHN ARROWSMITH. 
LETTER I. 
VOYAGE TO AMERICA. 


Motives for Travelling—On Board the Gal-Yu—Change of Name—2.40 
Sea-horses borrowed from Neptune—Row with the Sea God— Accident on 
the Thames—lIcebergs, Porpoises,and Whales—Race with a Whale—Sad 
Catastrophe to his Whaleship—Horses become frightened and run away— 
A long Swim—Kissing the Mermaids—Horses caught again—Lunch on 
— Island—Terrific Storm—More Whales—Arrival at Portland, 

aine. 


Portianp, Mr., U.S. A., July 15, 1856. ~ 
T'0 the\Editor of the London Times : 


> I left London, in accordance with the agreement made with you, in order 
to traverse the wilds of America, and give the enlightened nations of 
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Europe some account of the barbarians who inhabit the Western contin. 
ent. To place my name by the side of that of Mungo Park, who explored 
the country of the African hordes—to rival the renowned Gulliver, who 
had a very Swift journey—and above all to enshrine my fame in a niche 
higher than that occupied by the world-renowned Munchausen, were but 
secondary considerations. 

As you are aware, [ set sail on the 15th day of July, 1856, the date of 
this letter, ia the fast-sailing Chinese junk, Gul-Yu—a vessel I had had 
prepared specially for the occasion, rejecting steamers of the Cunard and 
Collins’ line, because entirely too slow and old-fogyish in their motions 
for one who was to accomplish such great things as your humble ser- 
vant. 

Before giving an account of my voyage, I must say a word for your pri- 
vate ear about the name over which these letters will be written. You 
know, as well as I do, that my real name is John Smith, and not Arrow- 
smith, as I now write it. I hope you will appreciate my motives for 
changing my cognomen. There are so many John Smiths in the world, 
and especially in London, which is more than the world, that I had just 
as well sign no name whatever to my letters, as to write John Smith. 
For who would know what John Smith was meant? You would know, 
it is trae. You would know very well that I was that John Smith, who 
sold rotten herrings and decayed apples from a noted stall in Maiden 
Lane, to the denizens of the sewers and gutters of the great modern Baby- 
lon. But others, perhaps, would not know this; and I am thankful they 
would not. But still I would iike to be known; and rather than not be 
known at all, I would even prefer to be known just as I am. But I may 
be known, and not known as certain; and it matters not now how it is 
made. A name I must have at all events. 

Suppose, then, I write over the signature of John Smith, and make a 
name and a fame. When folks talk about John Smith, how will it be 
known they mean me? And evenif it is known they mean me, why, they 
will also know it is nobody but John Smith, rotten-herring monger of 
Maiden Lane; and this will be suggestive of odors; and comparisons oh 
John Smith, rotten-herring monger with other John Smiths, will be 
“odorous.” So I have concluded to change my name. And as I do not 
wish to part with any portion of my present cognomen, I will merely add 
something to it. Retaining the John and the Smith both, I will prefix the 
latter with Arrow: and thus you have Arrowsmith. John Arrowsmith, 
then, is your correspondent. This looks well, and does better than plain 
John Smith. 

I will tell you, now, why I put Arrow to my name. An arrow, you 
know, flies swiftly. ‘Swift as an arrow,” is a common expression. And 
as I am decidedly a “fast” man, know, now, why I call myself Arrow- 
smith. Asa proof of my being “ fast,” you will note what improvement 
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I have lately made in my writing. A rotten-herring monger to write these 
letters—that is surprising! But what I lack in correct orthography or syn- 
tax, you can have made up in “The Times” office. And more than that, 
you can correct my geography, my history, my chronology, and every other 
ology and story—even if the latter mean He. For of what avail is it Leing 
“The London Times”—in short “The Thunderer”—if you cannot “ fix up’ 
-—as the Yankees say—all these things, even to the lying? You must 
make my letters look well, and read well. I know, just as well as you do, 
that all you want is “something to go upon.” And if put to the pinch, 
you don’t want even this. For contrary to the old Greek infidel pbiloso- 
phy, you can “ make something out of nothing.” And let me say to you, 
right here, that if I fail, you must occasionally throw in a classical or 
historical allusion. You are capable of it, you know. In a word, you 
could have sat down in your office and written these letters just as well as 
if John Smith—Arrow, I mean—had never lived. Of course, decent re- 
gard for me will prevent your publishing what I say about my name and 
occupation. And your own modesty will forbid the publication’ of 
the compliments [ pay you. And last of all, in this connection, let me say 
to you, supervise, revise, and occise—(is this word admissible ?)—these 
letters, just as much as you please. Make yourself responsible for my 
facts, my opinions, and my language. And then nobody will dispute them. 
For when “ The Times” avers, who dare gainsay? Nobody: for Thacke- 
ray, you know, zs nobody. 

Just before setting out in the fast-sailing Chinese junk Gul-Yu, I sent to 
Neptune, who keeps a livery stable in the River Thames, under Vauxhall 
Bridge, and borrowed his two-forty seahorses, the fastest span he has, and 
agreed to pay him at the rate of ten thousand dollars a day—just half the 
per diem salary you give me for writing: which, you know, is nothing to 
either of us, you being editor, and I being correspondent of “ The Times.” 
“Tamn the expense”—we can afford to—can’t we ? 

But although I talk so now, I didn’t when Neptune first told me his 
price .Though I liked the horses very well, we quarrelled about the har- 
ness ; for he wanted to put off on me an old pair that had been used by 
Vulcan. And the “ribbons” had been soiled by the coal off his smithy 
hands. This the correspondent of the “Times” couldn’t stand. It would 
have been too plebeian for him to use harness that had served a “ greasy 
mechanic,” although he is admitted to the Court of Heaven, and is per- 
mitted to call Venus his wife. So Neptune and I pitched into each 
other; and during the scuffle, he got a black eye, aud I got his trident. 
About this time a policeman came up and offered to restore to Neptune 
his sceptre. But learning from me that I was the correspondent of “The 
Times,” he straightway let me alone. And the God of the Sea, hearing 
“The Thunderer’s” name mentioned, begged my pardon for what he had 
done, offering a thousand apologies, and reproaching me for not letting 
it be known “ what manner of man” I was. So this matter was settled 
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by my taking the harness which was used by Pluto when he carried off 
Proserpine, and which has not been used since, until now. It is true 
there is a slight smell of sulphur upon it. But on this account I deemed 
it more fit for going among the Yankees. 

I soon got my horses hitched up, and started full speed down the Thames, 
knocking over six steamers, five brigs, seven schooners, and eight sloops-of- 
war, drowning eight thousand men and women, to say nothing of the vic- 
tims who went down with thousands of smaller craft, submerged by my 
fast-sailing Chinese junk, the Gul-Yu. The sickly sentimentalist may 
consider this a great waste of life, to but little purpose. But when he 
considers that this is nothing in importance, taking into view the speed 
and dignity which should attach to the American correspondent of the 
“ London Times,” he will see at once that what at first seemed a cruel 
disregard of human life is an unavoidable concomitant of the conse- 
quence which must wait upon the attaches of “ The Thunderer,” the world 
over. 

When I left London it was just 9 o’clock inthe morning. You never 
heard of such fast travelling in your life, as I made. There was a blue 
streak left behind me several miles in width. Occasionally I struck a 
small iceberg, about the size of New Holland, and how I shivered it to 
pieces! In one or two instances I felt as if I would be thrown from my 
seat by the severe shock I experienced in running into a body of ice, about 
the size of the American continent. Every now and then I would over- 
haul a school of porpoises, and such was the force with which my junk 
struck them, that they would fly up into the air, myriads at a time, and then 
rain down again as thick as drops of water in Noah’s flood. There were 
many whales killed by the velocity of my vessel. So great was my speed 
that every living thing in the sea, for miles around the course of my ship, 
was struck dead without being touched—merely having its breath taken 
away from it on account of the atmosphere rushing in to fill up the vacuum 
caused by the velocity of my junk. 

But sometimes my craft struck a whale midway, and then the grease 
would fly in a hurry. On one occasion a fine old whale, who could swim 
as fast as lightning could travel, observed me coming, and offshe put, with as 
much speed as fins could carry her, to get out of my way. She had to go so 
swiftly that she did not have time to turn to the right or to the left, or even 
to dive. Seeing her in this predicament, going faster than the telegraph, 
my blood was up in an instant, and I determined to overhaulher. So I put 
whip to my horses and lashed them with all my might. Giving them the 
reins, they did their best. For several hundred miles the whale managed to 
keep her distance. But, by-and-by, I could perceive that every one hun- 
dred miles we went, I gained upon her the distance of a haix’s breadth. 
At this rate I knew I must soon overtake her, and so redoubled my ener- 
gies. It was not long before I ran into her. And so great was my speed, 
that my junk cut her right in half, as smoothly as a razor would sever an 
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apple. Up the two halves of this monster whale went into the air, and 
down they came again, in one one-thousandth part of the time it takes to 
think about it. It happened so that in falling, one half of the whale got 
turned bottom side up, and the other half remaining right side down, the 
two halves came together again, and stuck fast. So here was a whale 
with one half of its belly on its back, and one half of its back under its 
belly. 

After the two halves became cemented again, the whale seemed to. 
swim faster than before—and faster than when before—for it now fell be- 
hind, and took after me with its mouth wide open, so that I expected every 
second it would overtake me, and swallow me and my fast sailing Chinese 
junk, the Gul-Yu. At length, when it had followed me five thousand 
miles, I resorted to a stratagem to get rid of it. Just about the time it 
was going to overtake me, I quickly jerked one of my horses round, and 
the whale was about to shoot past me, not being able to make so short a 
turn as my junk. Just in the nick of time, 1 reached out my hand, and 
caught it by the back of the neck, and snatched it up out of the water. 
This strained my wrist considerably. Jerking my penknife out of my 
pocket, I soused it into the whale’s jugulars, and out there ran so much 
blood that it turned the whole Atlantic Ocean of a crimson color. I have 
just received telegraphic despatches from various quarters of the world, 
telling of the strange phenomenon of reddening waters, but no one knows 
the cause of it except myself. 

As soon as I had butchered my whale, I put him in my pocket, and 
prepared to go on again. But to my utter horror and surprise, I found 
that my horses had taken fright at the floundering of the whale when I 
cut his throat, and had dashed off at full speed across the Atlantic in a 
southwesterly, instead of a northwesterly course, as I desired them to 
go. ‘The reins had dropped down into the water, and I had no means of 
pulling in my horses. Worse than all, my trident had dropped out of my 
hands into the waves where I caught the whale. If I had had this, I might 
have stopped the horses without the reins. But with neither reins nor 
trident, I was in a “bad fix,” as the Yankees say. A moment’s thought 
convinced me there was but one course left for me to pursue. I knew 
that if I could not recover Neptune’s trident, I should never hear the 
last of it. Besides this, I had fully determined to sue the old Sea God 
for damages as soon as I got home; for he had represented to me that his 
horses were perfectly gentle. So he obtained my money under false pre- 
tences, and I was determined he should suffer for it. Now, if I went back 
home without his trident, he would plead the loss of that instrument as an 
offset against my cemplaint. So the trident must be recovered, even at 
the risk of my life. Stripping off—for I did not wish to wet my Sunday 
clothes—I plunged headlong into the bloody’ waves. By this time, I had 
got several hundred miles from where the trident fell overboard. I now 
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had to swim that distance, recover the instrument, and then overtake Nep- 
tune’s 2-40 horses, going it as fast as they could go. It was a Herculean 
task. But remembering that Lord Byron had performed a similar feat when 
he started across the Hellespont, 250 years B. C., to see the Grecian 
maiden—(wonder if she was a maid!)—Hero, I took courage, and went 
ahead, remembering that Byron had a broken arm, and both of mine were 
sound saving the strain in my wrist. 

It did not take me long to swim back to the place where I had dropped 
my trident. Not finding it floating upon the surface, I made an exact cal- 
culation of the point I supposed it had reached, at the bottom of the sea, 
and down I plunged in order to recover it. When I got down to the bot- 
tom, I found that a pretty mermaid had discovered it, and stuck it in her 
hair as a tucking comb. It took considerable coaxing to get her to give 
itup. But finally, upon my representing my pitiable condition to her, she 
surrendered it tome. I received an invitation from her and her sisters, 
who were living in princely magnificence, to stay and take dinner with 
them. But it was out of the question for me to doso. I learned from 
these mermaids that they were first cousins of the one whom Barnum (a 
shrewd American savage) exhibited in various parts of the world a year 
or two ago. 

After recovering my trident, I kissed the pretty mermaid and her sis- 
ters, just then remembering to be very much abashed, having forgotten 
before that I was naked, and rising to the surface, put out again in pur- 
suit of my horses. Having swam several thousand miles, I overtook them 
not far from Madeira Island, and found that a large devil-fish had hold of 
the bridles and was leading them toward the shore. I jumped aboard, 
and shook my trident at the devil-fish, who thereupon released his hold, 
but not without a very sour look. WhenI got to Madeira, it was about 
12 o’clock. My horses took the studs and swore they would go no further 
until they had blowed awhile. Making a virtue of necessity, I stopped 
about an hour on Madeira, drank a hogshead or two of the wine made 
there, got gloriously “ tight,’ greased the axles of my junk, the Gul-Yu, 
fed my horses on oysters, took lunch, and after lunch set out again. 

In a couple of hours’ run, I approached the coast of Maine, the terri- 
tory of the most northern tribe of the American savages. As I neared 
that coast, the most terrific storm arose that “‘ The Times” ever conceived 
of. Drops of rain fell, each one of which was as large as Lake Superior, 
and there were as many of them in this shower as ever fell in all the 
showers of England combined. The sky was as dark as if ten suns, instead 
of one, had been blotted out of the heavens. For some time I was appre- 
hensive I could not see how to drive. And knowing my horses were a 
little skittish, I could not but be afraid that I might run into the American 
Continent, demolish it, and so “The Times” be deprived of my notes upon 
the manners and customs of the American tribes. But an accident hap- 
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pened about this time which dissipated all my apprehensions. A hundred 
or two miles from the coast, my junk struck a school of whales. And so 
great was the speed at which I was going, that the concussion knocked the 
whole posse of them into oil, and the friction set this oil on fire. By this 
means daylight was restored: and at about a quarter past three o’clock 
my junk entered the harbor of Portland in Maine. Further particulars 
must be reserved for my next. 

Concerning the whale which was split in two by my junk, and which 
then united again, perhaps you may think I borrowed this from the noto- 
rious (ale—(not tail)—of the dog, which, when hunting, ran so fast that he 
split himself open by running against a sapling, and then united again with 
two feet up and the other two down, so that when he got tired of running 
on one side, he wheeled over and ran on the other side. But to convince 
you that such is not the case, but that I state a veritable fact, I herewith 
enclose you the whale in this letter, to be placed in the British Museum 
for the inspection of the curious, und for the benefit of entomologists. 

Joun ARROWSMITH. 


COMMENTS OF ‘‘ THE TIMES.” 


We call the reader’s most particular attention to the letter of Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith, in another column, giving an account of his voyage on a visit to 
America, for the purpose of making a tour of exploration on that Conti- 
nent, and reporting such information concerning the manners, customs, and 
habits of the barbarians of the country as his keen observation may pick 
up. Europeans have long felt the want of such knowledge as he will 
probably impart to them, to be a great desideratum. Inthe hurry of going 
to press, we are compelled to omit much which we had intended saying 
concerning the objects of this mission. But our lucubrations_are only de- 
ferred for a season, as we shall have abundant opportunity, during the 
progress of the publication of future letters, to indulge in dissertation, or 
give utterance to speculation concerning the affairs of the Western Con- 
tinent. : 

We will merely add, for the present, that we trust the reader will prop- 
erly appreciate what our correspondent facetiously says about his name 
and occupation, and his request not to publish certain parts of his letter, 
and look upon it as just simply what it is—a good joke. And this remark 
applies to the other facetious utterances of our invaluable correspondent. 
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4—THE MENAGERIE AND CIRCUS. 


‘‘ Folks, won’t you go, 
Folks, won’t you go, 
Folks, won’t you go, 
To see the monkey show ?” 
Comic Song. 


A Few days ago, Master Samuel went to the neighboring 
village, and saw posted upon the corners of the stores, in the 
bar-room, and in every other conspicuous place, large hand- 
bills announcing that a travelling menagerie and circus would 
soon visit “the town.” In this region of country, we call the 
village town, and speak of town, meaning thereby, a handful 
of houses and people, with as great an air of importance as the 
Londoner who bestows that name upon the metropolis of the 
British Empire and of the world. ‘The reader therefore will 
understand when I say town, that I mean the village. 

Master Samuel was on his head with delight, when he saw 
that there was to be a “ show” in town. He came home in 
ecstasies, and, as usual with him, first bestowed upon Jim the 
important piece of information. There is no telling how much 
grand talk he and his body-servant had upon the subject. Jim 
had never seen a show, but Samuel had, and he gave his sable 
friend much valuable information concerning the sights that 
were to be seen in the circus. The truth is, Master Samuel 
believed everything he saw set down in the bills, and made 
Jim believe more than was ever dreamed of in the bills. The 
white boy then went to see his grandfather to know of himif 
the black boy might not go to the show. My uncle answered 
that he might, provided he would be a good boy until the day 
of the circus. At this, Jim became a perfect saint, and his 
pious conduct was worthy of all praise, inspired as it was by 
the hope of going to the show. 

At last the day rolled round for the circus to make its ap- 
pearance. Frank and Emily went to Boonville in a buggy the 
evening before, and spent the night with some friends in town, 
Next morning Cousin Aristides, Samuel, and myself, were 
driven to town in the carriage by John, who had for his com- 
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panion upon the driver’s seat the redoubtable Jim. Samson is 
the regular carriage driver; but it so turned up that Samson 
being sick, John had to drive the carriage. 

About ten o’clock the cireus made its grande entrée. The 
music-wagon, instead of being drawn by twenty-four horses, 
as represented on the bills, was attached to only four pair. 
The driver, however, showed considerable skill in handling the 
lines ; and the music made by the brass band was rather more 
than tolerable. Following close in the wake of the music- 
wagon was a poor little elephant, diminutive in size compared 
to his cousins in the African jungles, but still large enough to 
aflord considerable wonderment to the unsophisticated little 
Ethiopians, now rendered indigenous to this climate, who foi- 
lowed down the sidewalk after the show. Next to the ele- 
phant, passed on several wagons with cages upon them con- 
taining the wild beasts. These were mostly closed so as to pre- 
vent the vulgar from gazing upon their consecrated contents 
without having first paid their halves and quarters. But, oc- 
casionally the door of one of the cages was removed from the 
iron bars so as to give sight of a tricky monkey or a spotted 
hyena, in order to let the people have a foretaste (or foresight 
rather) of the grand things in store (that is in cage) for them, 
and in order to excite, without too much gratifying, the curi- 
osity of those who intended to see the show. 

It took the ‘‘show folks” some time to get the canvas 
hoisted, and everything else in readiness for the exhibition. 
While so doing, they were considerably crowded by men, boys, 
and negroes, who stood around anxious for the performance to 
begin. At2o’clock, p. m., precisely, the ‘‘ doors were opened,” 
and then began a scramble among little and big, white and 
black, male and female, to see which should get in first. Soon 
the crowd had entered, and then one of the showmen commenced 
at the first cage which stood in the circle of cages, to give an 
account of the various animals which were put upon exhibi- 
tion. ‘There was the lion, the king of beasts, fresh from the 
African jungle, who was fond of the flesh of beasts, and occa- 


sionally devoured a “nigger” for lack of more wholesome 
food. 
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Here was the elephant, a considerable of a traveller, who al- 
ways carried his trunk with him, and could use it for a finger. 
or a cork-screw. If any one doubted it, let him put a piece 
of gingerbread in his pocket, or a cork into a whiskey bottle, 
and then give Betty the animal liberty to get at the contents. 

Here was the camel with one hump upon his back, and here 
his aristocratic cousin the dromedary, who was well enough off 
to afford two humps instead of one. These animals were able 
to perform long journeys without food ordrink. The way they 
managed it, was to get their humps right fat before they start- 
ed, fill up every one of their stomachs, of which each has sev- 
eral, with pure water, and then for several weeks, not to say a 
year or two, live upon the contents of their humps, and stom- 
achs. 

Here was the bear, an animal very fond of hugging, and 
who sometimes carried his affectionate disposition farther than 
was comfortable to man or beast. 

Here was the spotted hyena, an animal which, like his fel- 
low-mortal, man, sometimes cried and sometimes laughed. 
He was a very hospitable creature, and if you were belated in 
your journey across the forest, and fell down sick upon the 
way, would very kindly ‘take you in”—his stomach ! 

Here was a variety of monkeys, the great objects of attrac- 
tion upon the present occasion. All of the company seemed 
to take to them more than to anything else, on the ground, as 
the speaker alleges, that— 


‘¢ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


The speaker then declared he would apologize for comparing 
his audience to monkeys, if he only knew to which of the two 
sets of beings the apology was justly due. 

And so the fellow went on from one animal to the other, in- 
dulging all the time in what he conceived to be very witty re- 
marks, and which produced abundant cachination among his 
auditors. At last, having finished the exhibition of the ani. 
mals, the exhibitions of the circus commenced. Then followed 
the usual amount of horse-riding, ground and lofty tumbling, 
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tossing of balls, jumping through hoops, and all the divers and 
sundry other tricks and performances usual upon such occa- 
sions. All these were interspersed with witticisms and buf- 
foonery from the clown, which always caused roars of laughter, 
and sometimes cheers and applause. At the close of the ex- 
hibition our party returned, in high spirits, to the plantation. 

There are many who think it really a crime to attend the 
circus. Others think it beneath the dignity of man to do so. 
To the ‘‘ unco gude, or rigidly righteous,” I have no argument 
to address which would probably have any effect upon them. 
There is no reasoning with those who conceive it a sin for 
men to be happy. To the other class of cavillers, I would say 
that— 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


It is absolutely necessary, as shown by Aisop, in the fable, 
that the bow should be occasionally unbent. No man’s mind 
is the less active or less useful to him on account of the relax- 
ation which it undergoes by attending even so trifling an ex- 
hibition as a circus, or a monkey show. It makes men better 
to do so, since it puts them in a good humor with themselves 
and everybody else. And when this is the case, of course 
their hearts cannot be the receptacle of all those bitter and 
malignant passions that produce so much misery in the world. 


*‘ Abraham,” said my Uncle Simon to me to-day, as we had 
all taken our seats in the porch, as usual, ‘‘ get the number of 
the‘ Southern Farmer,’ whichI showed you the other day, con- 
taining the article on ‘Planting Trees,’ and read it for the 
benefit of the young people here, who are just starting out in 
life. Old as Iam, you know nothing affords me more pleasure 
than to set out trees, and plant walnuts and acorns. Remem- 
ber what I say to you all, my children. When you marry and 
settle in life, be sure to plant trees.” Cousins Dorothy and 
Aristides both blushed, Frank and Emily were confused, and 
I read as follows: 
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5.—PLANTING. TREES. 


‘¢ Blest silent groves | 
Oh, may ye be, 
Forever mith’s best nursery.” 
Sir W. RALeEIGn. 


Piantine trees is what an American, busy in his drive after 
gold, hardly ever dreamsof. Nevertheless, fruit and shade are 
very necessary to the comfort, health, and well-being of our 
population. We frequently hear men say that they “have no 
time to plant trees,” and besides that, they ‘¢ would not expect 
to live to enjoy their benefits, even if they had the time to 
spare.” Selfish creatures they are, as if a man were bound to 
do nothing, except what is for his own immediate enjoyment. 
Why, friend, you are just as much bound to provide for pos- 
terity as you are to provide for your own personal gratification. 
How often is it the case that in looking around your prem- 
ises during a hot day in July or August, you long for the cool- 
ing shade of a wide-spreading oak, in some exposed locality ! 
Have you no son or daughter, who, in the course of nature, 
may be expected to live after you, and who, under the same 
circumstances, will long for the same oak tree, and the same 
shade which you so much desire ? 

Then go to work and plant an acorn where you wish the 
tree were standing, and, perchance, when you are gathered to 
your fathers, your children and your children’s chiidren will 
assemble under its leafy boughs, and, with grateful hearts, 
read to your memory, upon the monument you have raised to 
your name ; and that memory shall be kept as green in their 
hearts as the summer foliage upon the umbrageous arms of the 
shady giant. And even if your own children enjoy not the 
labor of your hands, your neighbor’s will, or it may be the 
stranger’s. And all these will ‘rise up and call you blessed.” 
Doth not the religion of Christ teach you to love your neighbor 
as yourself, and to be merciful to the stranger that is within 
thy gate? Oh! how detestable is the spirit which keeps a 
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man from planting a tree, or doing other good deeds, because 
he himself will not reap the immediate reward ! He who 
gives a cup of cold water has it set down to his credit. Much 
more will he be rewarded, by the great Creator of all, who 
provides shade, and a trysting place under the green-wood tree, 
where the sons and daughters of men may disport themselves 
in happiness, their natural element, and the element in which 
it pleases their Maker that they should move. 

When we were a child there was an old negro man on our 
father’s plantation, whose experience dated back to Virginia in 
the days of the Revolution, and who was bowed down beneath 
the weight of nearly one hundred years. We used to call him 
** Uncle Dick.” One morning, when going to school, we saw 
‘Uncle Dick” planting out some very small peach scions. 
The old man could get just as many peaches out of the or- 
chard as he could consume. But this did not satisfy him. 
He wished to increase the comforts around his own cabin. And 
hence he was setting out the peach-trees. We thought, surely, 
Uncle Dick would never live to eat of the fruit of his labors. 
But we were mistaken. For ina few years, which passed 
swiftly away, as time bears all things, we saw the old man 
gather peaches from the trees which his worn and. withered 
hand had transplanted. What a commentary upon the con- 
duct of that man, who, a few years out of his teens, refuses 
to plant a tree, because he may not live to enjoy its advan- 
tages. 

Our fruit-trees are of such rapid growth, and bear so soon, 
that the selfish excuse usually rendered for not cultivating 
trees, cannot apply to them. But men say they have no time 
for planting out orchards. Time with them is money. They 
look upon every hour devoted to planting trees as so much 
taken from their capital invested in raising the snowy staple. 
The excess of cotton culture is a curse. We wish it could be 
done away with. Cotton should be cultivated, but not to the 
exclusion of everything else ; and least of all to the exclusion 
of the culture of fruit and shade trees. These are so condu- 
cive to the health and comfort, not only of your white family, 
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but of your negroes, thai they should, by all manner of means, 
be provided. The pleasant acid of the apple and the peach, 
when fully ripe, dealt out in bountiful store to your slaves, 
will save you the payment of many an unnecessary doctor’s 
bill. And besides this, even if it did not save you a dollar, 
you are bound to provide for the comfort of your negroes. 
Your business is to make them happy, and there are certain 
duties you owe them, in their sphere, which you are as much 
bound to perform toward them, as you are to provide for the 
well-being of your wife and children. We don’t mean that 
you are in duty bound to provide for them palaces, in which 
to live, apparel them in purple and fine linen, or provide for 
them damask couches, on which to repose their sable limbs. 
This would be doing the very reverse of what we are recom- 
mending. We are recommending you to make them happy. 
To surround them with the gorgeous trappings of luxury would 
be to make them miserable, for then they would be as much 
out of their element as a swine with a jewel in his snout. But 
then you owe them food and raiment, and comfortable lodgings, 
with just as moderate discipline as their natures will allow. 
To deprive them of these, including the discipline, is to cum- 
mit a sin in the sight of humanity, and before the eye of High 
Heaven. ‘To supply them with these, including with their 
food good fruit, which our climate and their physiological de- 
velopments require, is to act in accordance with Heaven’s just 
law. And down to this narrow compass is reduced the sin, or 
the virtue of slavery, in spite of the maudlin nonsense of those 
miscreants, the abolitionists. 

Taking a step or two downward in the scale of animated 
existence, and passing from slaves to swine, let us assure the 
reader in supplying himself with a good orchard, he is pro- 
viding himself with the wherewithal to save bushels upon 
bushels of corn. <A good orchard must be properly graduated 
as to the earliness and lateness of its fruits. By proper care 
in the selection of varieties, an abundance of fruit may be had 
from May until October, both inclusive. By the latter month, 
the harvest fields will have been opened, and your hogs may 
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go from your orchard upon your pea and corn fields, already 
fat. So that you may have fruit upon which to keep your 
hogs six months in the year. Behold, now, the advantages of 
planting fruit-trees. 

But the advantages of planting shade-trees, though less 
perceptible, and appealing less strongly to the pocket, are not 
in reality less important than those of planting fruit-trees. 
There are other wants besides those of the physical man, which 
must be administered to. There is the taste for the beautiful 
which our Creator planted in us for the purpose of being grati- 
fied. Else our Maker had made us like brutes. ‘‘ Our sight 
is the most perfect,” says Addison, ‘‘and most delightful of 
all our senses.” Who does not like to behold the beauties 
of a stately tree? Nothing so much adorns and beautifies a 
man’s premises as one of these. And no spot is considered 
fit for building, by a person of taste, without the concomitant 
of shade trees. Besides serving as a screen from the burning 
rays of the summer’s sun, nothing more gratifies the eye than 
they. Their upright forms, towering toward the sky—their 
wavy foliage of soft green—their graceful motions at the bid- 
ding of the gentle winds—the leafy fastnesses they aflord for 
the little singing birds of the air—all these gratify the long- 
ings of the eye, and make the trees beloved by any man of 
soul. <A taste refined to the beauties of nature, is the sure 
attendant of the man who loves trees. 

Some people, instead of planting trees, destroy all they can. 
In their yards, on the roadside, everywhere that shade may pre- 
vent the mature growth of a single stalk of cotton, the vandalic 
axe of the money-monger hews down alike the majestic pine, 
the broad-spreading oak, and trees of humbler growth. This 
should not be so. There should be trees upon the roadsides ; 
and in every field, there should be at least ene good shade-tree 
where the negroes may sit down to eat their meals, when they 
partake of them away from the house, and where the mule or 
horse may be protected from the sun, when the plough is stand- 
ing in the furrow: For the merciful man regardeth his brute. 
And if there are no trees in the locality of which we speak, 
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there should be no time lost in planting them there. If for 
present purposes alone, plant some trees of rapid growth, such 
as the pride of China, for instance. If intended for all time, 
plant an acorn close by the side of the berry of the tree just 
mentioned. And by the time the trunk from the berry goes to 
decay, that from the acorn will be approaching mature vigor. 

The growth of the oak-tree, so as to give beauty, if not 
shade, is more rapid than is generally supposed. The young 
man who plants an acorn, may sit down and while out a green 
old age in the shade of the tree whose embryo he deposited 
in the earth at the beginning of life. And when he is gone, 
he leaves a priceless boon to those who are to come after him. 
We trust the time will come when it will become as much 
the custom here to plant and transplant forest-t1ees—the oak, 
poplar, pine, hickory, walnut, chestnut—as it is in the old 
country. If we live long, we hope yet to see many of the 
old red hills of Georgia, and much of our wornout land, 
planted in fruit and forest trees. The pine ‘is the natural 
growth upon our old fields. Much prejudice exists against it : 
not so much against the pines themselves, it will be found 
upon close analytical examination, but more because we asso- 
ciate them with wornout land, and because they stand as so 
many witnesses to convict us of being the murderers of a fer- 
tile soil. 

If the planters of Georgia could get their consent to aban- 
don one half of their cleared land, so as to fertilize the other 
half by manuring and rotation of crops, and convert the aban- 
doned half into what the English call plantations—that is, 
land where trees are planted--it would much redound to 
their pecuniary benefit and happiness. There would be no 
necessity for planting out trees upon the land they designed for 
forest growth. The pines would spring up spontaneously upon 
it. And if they were kept properly thinned out, they would, 
ere we were aware of it, supply us with rail and other timber. 
And then our “old pine fields,” instead of being regarded as 
nuisances, would be looked upon as blessings, and sources of 
pecuniary profit to their owners. 
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Any time from September till February, both inclusive, will 
do for transplanting forest and fruit trees. For our climate, 
we are inclined to think the winter and spring superior to the 
fall months, because the former are generally rainy, while the 
latter are mostly dry. In planting the seed of forest or fruit 
trees, the seed should be the largest and most matured. In 
transplanting the trees themselves, a young and thrifty, straight 
stock should be selected. It is entirely useless to transplant a 
tree of dwarfed or scrubby growth. When such as this live at 
all, they generally remain of the same size they were when 
set out. In setting out, the top of the tree should be slightly 
trimmed, to correspond with the loss of roots in taking it up. 

Most of our fruit-trees will live from cuttings put several 
inches in the ground, with only one bud left above the surface. 
This is easier and more expeditious than budding or grafting. 
The cuttings should be put out during the first warm days of 
approaching spring, and, if possible, during a wet spell. They 
should stand very thick in the row, so as to allow for some of 
them not living. Trees newly transplanted should be well 
mulched, and cuttings should be shaded by a shelter, as well 
as mulched. Fine leaf mould should be liberally used in 
transplanting, filling it in around the roots of the tree, which 
should have a hole of ample size to contain them. 


Being all seated in the parlor we desired to have some 
music, and accordingly asked Emily to play us a piece upon 
the piano. Being in rather a whimsical mood she was not 
disposed to comply with our request, and framed all sorts of 
excuses for not doing so. Whether she and Frank had had a 
lover’s quarrel, which threw her out of sorts, I know not ; but 
she would not play. 

‘¢ Abraham,” said my uncle to me, ‘can you conveniently 
lay your hands upon an article which you wrote and publish- 
ed in ‘ The Visitor’ several years ago over the signature of Cur- 
tius, and headed ‘ Music and the Ladies’ ?” 

I told him I thought I could. 

“Then will you be so kind as to get it, and read it for 
Emily’s benefit ?” 
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I arose, and going to my desk, drew out the essay about 
which uncle inquired. As Emily had never seen this essay 
she did not know of the rod which was in pickle for her, until 
I read the following effusion : 


6.—MUSIC AND THE LADIES. 


“Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus, inter amicos 
Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare rogati ; 
Tnjusst nunquam desistant.”—Horace, b i., sat. 3. 


‘* Ask her to sing—she’s not inclined ; 
Don’t ask her and the lady’s mind 
Ts quickly changed—she who was dumb 
Will never cease to shriek and thrum.” 

Horace complains that it is a fault common to all singers, 
that among their friends they never are inclined to sing when 
they are asked, but unrequested, they never desist. He then 
goes on to tell of one Tigellius, a Sardinian singer, who was 
guilty of the error of which he complains. ‘ Had Cesar,” 
says he, ** who could have forced him to compliance, beseeched 
him on account of his father’s friendship and his own, he 
would have had no success. But if he himself was disposed 
to sing, he would chant Jo Bacche over and over, from the be- 
ginning of an entertainment to the very end of it: one while 
at the highest pitch of his voice, at another time with that 
which answers to the deepest string of the tetrachord. There 
was nothing uniform in that fellow.” It seems that this singer 

of Sardinia was so perverse, that. even had the Roman em- 
peror, with all his dignity and power, merely requested him to 
sing, and urged upon him the dictates of friendship to induce 
a compliance with the request, he would have refused, if he 
had not been in the humor for singing. On the other hand, if 
he felt like exercising his musical powers, he would bore the 
company all day with his vocal displays. 

It is to be regretted that the fault of which the Roman sat- 
irist complains did not pass away with Tigellius. That it 
did not, however, is rendered certain by the most casual ob- 
servation of the musicians of our ownday. It is too frequently 
the case that they refuse to perform when they are requested 
to do so, and when the whim strikes them to be musical, that 
V OL. INO. I. 14 
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they sing and play almost endlessly, to the annoyance of those 
who are not in the humor at the time for hearing music. 

If my remarks in the farther progress of this essay be con- 
fined more particularly to the female sex, I wish it understood 
that it is not because I desire to find fault, or to be captions with 
the fairer portion of humanity. Perhaps if I belonged to the 
class of male fashionables or “ nice young men,” who measure 
their capacity by the number of sneers they cast upon females, 
such might be my course. But [ have not the honor to be 
one of these. On the other hand, I am a plain, honest-spoken 
admirer of the sex; and it is to render them service that I 
devote my remarks to them. As a general rule they are more 
corrigible offenders than the males. You have only to point 
out their error, and convince them it is one, and their natural 
inclination to what is right, prompts immediate reformation, 
I shall leave the males to their fate; first, because they are 
generally joined to their idols, and secondly, because music 
having become an essential part of a finished female education, 
therefore some remarks upon this department of modern ac- 
complishments would seem peculiarly adapted to the fair sex. 

I am sorry to have it to say there are many females who 
resemble Tigellius in the fault of which Horace complains. 
To illustrate what I wish to express, I will bring before my 
readers my friend Mr. Wilson and his daughter Ariadne. Now 
I must state right here that Ariadne is an accomplished and 
clever lady, so that if I speak of a fault which she happens 
to have, she may not conclude that I wish to wound her feel- 
ings. Being a lady of good sense, I know she will take what 
I say in good part, and straightway apply herself to the cor- 
rection of the error into which she has fallen. 

My friend has taken great pains in the education of his 
daughter, and has had her instructed in the accomplishments 
as well as the more utilitarian branches of a female education. 
Her knowledge in Loth these departments he expects her to ap- 
ply in such a way as will promote the enjoyment of those 


around her as well as her own. Mr, Wilson is a kind father, 
and almost adores his daughter. It was but the other day, 


a 


_— 
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however, I saw her make what I regretted to consider a poor 
return for parental kindness. I, in company with several 
others, was in my friend’s parlor, and conversation had ceased, 
and we were all growing dull. ‘To chase away the heavy 
moments, and to enliven the scene, the father requested the 
daughter to perform for us upon the piano. Ariadne declined, 
without rendering any valid excuse. Mr. Wilson insisted she 
should play, and the company joined with his their requests. 
The lady was inexorable, and we had to resort to conversation 
again to while away the time and to hide the chagrin of Mr. 
Wilson at what he considered his daughter’s perverseness. By 
the time we had become peculiarly interested in the subject 
under discussion, and would have been glad to continue our 
conversation without interruption, a sudden whim seized Ari- 
adne to be musical. Seating herself at a beautiful rosewood 
piano, she commenced thrumming the instrument at a most 
unmerciful rate, and every now and then joining the piano 
with an affectedness in vocality which spoiled a really good 
voice. 

Take another example now, of an opposite nature. My 
friend Mr. Hovper also has a daughter whom he calls Lucy. 
He has bestowed the same attention upon her education that 
Mr. Wilson has upon Ariadne’s. By some means he has im- 
pressed upon her mind that her talent for music must not only 
be used to make herself happy, but she must employ it so as 
to add to the enjoyments of others. Therefore, when either 
her father or any one else asks her to play a tune, she rises 
with alacrity and complies with the very.reasonable request. 
At the same time that she is always willing to perform upon 
the piano when requested to do so, she is careful not to cloy 
the ear of her listeners, by playing too long, or by playing at 
the wrong time, or under inopportune circumstances. There 
is nothing like affectation about her to offend—not to say dis- 


gust—but at the piano, as everywhere else, she is simple Lucy 
Hooper. The words of the author of the New Timon may be 
very appropriately applied to this lady : 
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“Who loves not music still may pause to hark 
Nature’s free gladness hymning in the lark : 
As sings the bird, sings Lucy! all her art 
A voice in which you listen to a heart.” 

The propriety of Lucy’s conduct can no more be doubted 
than the impropriety of Ariadne’s. I have already alluded to 
the reason that Ariadne’s conduct was improper. She had 
been instructed in music at the instance of a doting father, 
who had a right to expect that she, in return, would lend her 
accomplishment to increase his own enjoyment and that of his 
guests and friends. To disappoint him in this expectation was 
repaying kindness with ingratitude. I will not contend, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wilson is altogether faultless in this matter. 
He should have taught Ariadne the reason why she should 
have complied with his reasonable request at the time to which 
I allude, and at all other times. He should have taught 
her that she has no right to be capricious in the exer- 
cise of a gift accorded her by a good Creator to increase the 
happiness of those around her, and cultivated at her father’s 
instance for the same purpose. Mr. Hooper has been more 
fortunate in imparting instruction to Lucy, and is never mor- 
tified as Mr. Wilson sometimes is partly on account of having 
failed to impart proper instruction to his daughter, and partly 
on account of that daughter’s own heedlessness. 

A lady’s education, as I have already said, is not considered 
complete, unless she is instructed in music. When we take 
into consideration the purpose for which the fair one is too fre- 
quently taught to finger the piano, it is not surprising that she 
is often guilty of the fault of which Horace complains in Tigel- 
lius. ‘* And pray, sir, for what purpose am I taught music ?” 
is the question of some pretty lady, as her sweet brow gathers 
into a frown; and the father and mother with stern looks insist 
upon an answer. Well, here it comes. ‘ My dear miss, kind 
madam and respected sir, music is taught the young lady sim- 
ply*because Fashion says it is necessary in order to draw 
around the blooming flower, the butterflies of heartlessness 
known as dandies, fops, beaux, &c.” Is it surprising, then,- 
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that Miss refuses to play a tune for one who does not fall in 
this category ? 

I do not regret that music is made so much a study by our 
young ladies. I say young ladies, because after they become 
old \adies—that is, married ones—the piano is forgotten. But 
I do regret that there should be no better reason for the study 
of music by the fair daughters of our land than that which 
usually exists. I regret that the power to perform on the 
piano is not made the source of rational enjoyment and amuse- 
ment—of improvement of the heart, rather than a frivolous 
excitement for the ear of the fopling and the fool. Why, what 
is the effect of good music? Let the mellifluous verse of Pope 
tell: 


“Music the fiercest grief can charm, 


And fate’s severest rage disarm. 
Music can soften pains to ease, 
And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above.” 
Let the poet Rowe also tell us what he believes to be the 
effect of music : 
“Even rage itself is cheered by music: 
It makes a glad remembrance of our youth, 
Calls back past joys, and warms us into transport.” 
The patience of the reader is craved for a moment longer, 
while Congreve adds his testimony to the power of music : 


‘‘ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak.” 


Now we all subscribe to the sentiment contained in these 
thoughts so poetically expressed. So much convinced are we 
of the power of music for goodness, and consequently for hap- 
piness, that we express the juys of heaven more frequently by 
speaking of the golden harps there swept by seraphic fingers 
than we do by any other one mode of expression. If it were 
not departing too far from my original intention, and especially 
should I not be touching a mooted question, right here would 
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be a most opportune occasion for saying something strong in 
favor of church instrumental music. But I must overleap any 
conclusion to which I might arrive in this connection, to attain 
another more immediately concerned with what I have already 
been saying. That conclusion is, that a parent should have 
his daughter taught musie for good, and not merely for show. 
I will farther remark that a lady should always, if possible, 
comply with the request made by one to play a tune, knowing 
that she thereby adds to the happiness of others. In addition, 
I will say, she should not throw away her music as soon as 
she is married, but should continue to cultivate it as a source 
of enjoyment and goodness to herself and household. I hear 
some one who boasts of being a utilitarian—one who has more 
egotism than brain, say, “A married woman has no time to 
strum the piano, and—” But stop, my friend, I know exactly 
what you are going to say, and I have no disposition to hear 
your prejudice spout its nonsense. Solomon was a man who 
had as much sense as you, and he says there is a time for 
everything. He and I both know as well as you do, that a 
married woman has her domestic concerns to attend to, and 
you will throw no new light upon the subject by making your 
sage declaration. Yet I contend, in common with Sclomon, 
that after these domestic duties are attended to, there is time 
for an industrious housewife to spend at the piano. 

I must draw this essay to a close before I have said all I 
wish fo say upon my theme, and subjects connected with it. 
I shall probably advert to it again, in some future number. 

CurtIvs. 


After I had finished reading the foregoing essay, and indeed 
all the time I was reading it, Emily smiled, good-humoredly 
acknowledging the rebuke which my uncle intended to admin- 
ister. 


‘And so, grandpa,” said she, when I had finished, “ you 
think I am like Ariadne, do you ?” 

“Not altogether, my child. But unless I should point out to 
you your little foible, I should be like Mr. Wilson—not entirely 
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blameless myself. Abraham has reasoned so well upon Ari. 
adne’s duty, which is yours, that I have nothing to add.” 

“JT thank you, grandpa,” said Emily, “ for the kind manner 
in which you have pointed out my duty. Forgive me this 
time, and I shall never err again.” 

Uncle Simon kissed her as she arose to go to thé piano. 
Frank was sorry the kiss was not his, and Emily discoursed us 
some sweet music. 


7.—FIRST APPEARANCE IN PRINT. 


‘Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in print.” Byron. 


‘Mr. Aldrich,” said Emily one day to Charles Aldrich, the 
brother of the widow Applegate—* Mr. Aldrich, you must con- 
tribute your quota to the amusements of the old farmhouse, 
Here are Frank and Cousin Abraham, who occasionally write 
pieces and read them for the amusement of us all, and as you 


too, sometimes write for the papers, you must read us some- 
thing from your pen.” 

Charles was about thirty years of age, end as he was one 
of Emily’s admirers, he could but grant her request. So he 
proceeded to read an account of his first appearance in print, 
from a slip of manuscript which he then happened to have in 
his pocket : 


From the days of my babyhood, almost, I thought there was 
something grand and noble in being allowed to appear in print. 
Ever since I had a wish, I have wished to be a writer of arti- 
cles, the perusal of which would not be confined to a few par- 
tial friends, but which would be conned over by everybody 
that took up the book, paper, or magazine, in which I wrote. 

I made several efforts in my childhood, dear reader, if my 
memory is not telling mea fib at this time—a thing she don’t 
often do, by the way—to get the editors of newspapers to print 
for me, and most signally failed. I could not be brought to 
believe, at that time, that it was because my articles were un- 
worthy of publication, but I very charitably attributed their 
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non-appearance to want of discernment on the part of those 
whom I first favored with the coruscations of my infantile 
genius. My mind is not much changed at this time—not be- 
cause I am certain that I was then in the right, but because 
there is a strong pertinacity of opinion clinging to my moral 
and mental constitution. 

I longed for an appearance in print. At last I wrote a piece 
for the ‘* Temperance Banner,” published in Pennfield, and di- 
rected it to “ Uncle Ben,” that whole-souled old chap who 
could never find it in his heart to refuse an article sent to the 
‘“ Banner,” though it might be as destitute of interest as the 
note of a bankrupt who can’t even pay the principal. 

Well, after I had sent off my piece over the signature of 
‘¢Orion,” I waited as impatiently for the next number of 
‘Uncle Ben’s” paper as I have since waited for the issue of a 
certain other matter ‘“ taken under consideration.” The print- 
ing of ** Orion” was the last thing I thought of at night, and 
the first thing in the morning, for nearly two weeks—the 
‘¢ Banner” being then published only semi-monthly. Time 
dragged along very heavily, I thought, but the two weeks at 
length rolled away, though they seemed as long as two months 
—and I have seen the time when two months appeared to me 
an eternity almost. 

But, as I said, the two weeks at last passed off, and going to 
town one Saturday—as I was at school other days—I found the 
** Temperance Ranner” in the office for my father. I took the 
paper and commenced unfolding it with a trembling hand and 
a palpitating heart. Destiny seemed to hang upon the issue. 
Lo, and behold, on the second page, at the bottom of a com- 
munication, the signature ‘ Orion,” in large capitals. Gods! 
how the hot blood shot up into my temples, where I felt a 
load of fame and immortality sitting in their superabundance 
of weight and heaviness. I gazed upon the name “ Orion” as 
I would upon an apparition of Cock-Lane horrifferousness. My 
under-jaw dropped, and—so did my paper from my hand. 
Stooping down to pick it up, I awoke from my revery, and felt 
as foolish as I did when I forgot where my hat was, on a cer- 
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tain occasion, when—but I won’t say anything, lest I grow 
personal. 

I left the post-office instanter, and went and got upon my 
horse—a sober old dobbin, for I was almost a baby then, and 
hadn’t corimenced fox-hunting and riding fiery coursers—I say 
I got upon my dobbin, and read my article over and over all 
the way home. 

The first person I met, after getting home, was an old negro 
man, whose name was Juba. Now, Juba I always considered 
a negro of fine taste and critical acumen. My reasons for en- 
tertaining this opinion will not seem strange, for after having 
read my article to him—for read it to him I did, kind reader 
—he pronounced it very good. 

Juba was a colored gentleman in whose estimation I always 
desired to stand high, for he never thought much of anything 
unless it was something. Whatever passed the severe ordeal 
of his skeptical judgment, was of no ordinary merit—in his 
opinion. Juba had a great contempt for small things, and for 
small persons—at both of*which he curled his upper lip in the 
most approved style. He was willing to allow the palm of 
superiority to his master and his “ master’s folks,” but after 
them, he, Juba, was undoubtedly the greatest man alive. I 
was brought up in great veneration for the opinion of Juba on 
matters and things in general, and now I was to have his liter- 
ary opinion. 

Imagine me, reader, in all the greenness of boyhood’s green- 
est age, reading an essay on the subject of temperance to one 
who stood listening with as much complacence as that with 
which Augustus listened to Horatius before admitting him to 
his court. Imagine, if you can, my unspeakable joy and un- 
utterable pride when, as the last sentence was uttered, and I 
raised my eye to meet that of my colored Mentor, a loud ha- 
ha greeted my ears, and there broke from Juba’s lips the 
words, ‘‘ God knows, master, it same as preachin’ !” 

The compliment which “ Uncle Ben” paid me in his edi- 
torial—for ‘‘ Uncle Ben” did do that—was forgotten in the 
whirlpool of pleasure which sent my brain round and round 
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ina giddy maze. All things else were forgotten ’save what 
Juba had said to me. ewe 

Reader, I have received many compliments—who has not, 
where the voice of flattery is so universally heard ?—I have 
received many compliments in my time, but none ever came 
with such stentorian power and effect as the words of commen- 
dation which fell upon my childish ear—“God knows, mas- 
ter, it same as preachin’ !” 


8.— TOM TOOKE: * 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CHAPTER, INTERSPERSED WITH EPIGRAMS. 


‘The world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of comparisons and wounding flouts ; 
Which you on all estates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit.” Love’s Labor Lost. 


Tar following MS. was handed me the other day by a friend 
of Mr. Tooke, who is now no more, with the request that I 
would look over it, and prep are it for publication. I cheerfully 


comply with the request. The gentleman who handed me the 
MS. was not certain whether Mr. Tooke spent his college days 
in Oxford or Athens. 


I entered the junior class of my Alma Mater at the age of about eigh- 
teen. From my youth up, I had been in the habit of indulging in wit of a 
satirical nature, in order to punish any person or any thing that gave me 
cause of offence. The following incidents and epigrams occurred during 
my college life. 

Having a pair of boots that needed half-soling, I took them to a boot- 
maker by the name of J B to have the work done. Though 
this fellow was a member of the church, and had once been on the point 
of preaching, yet he was as arrant a knave as ever lived, as is evinced by 
his conduct to me in reference to my boots. He charged me for the work 
done $1 374, when the usual price was only 87} cents. To victimize the 
cobbler in shoes and souls, I wrote the following epigram, and slyly pinned 
it to the gentleman’s back, who wore it to church one Sabbath, amid the 
winks and titters of the congregation: 

‘* Whose heart in filthy lucre rolls, 
Is not the man to deal in souls ; 
For he would hold salvation fast 
With taz unto the very dast.” 





* By Charles Aldrich. 
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There was a stupid fellow in my class who sometimes sought the so- 
ciety of the muses, and was, at the same time, the favorite of a very dull 
lady who made some pretensions to a literary turn, however. She asked 
her Adonis one day to write her a verse entirely new, meaning original— 
suggested by her person. The poetaster very clumsily wrote in her album 
the following :— 


‘* A verse you ask me to indite 
On thee containing something new :— 
My answer is that what I write 
Is all inspired by only you.” 


When I read the above, the opportunity for repartee was too good to 
be lost, and my wit got the better of my gallantry. In a disguised hand, 
I wrote the following: 

. ‘*This answers for your prose at once, 


’ 


Since you're inspired by such a dunce.” 


The lady and gentleman both suspected me of the authorship of this 
couplet, and I never obtained their forgiveness for my crime. 

There was a certain lawyer whom I met in society, and who thought 
more of himself—as is usual with that class of persons—than anybody else 
thought of him. Te took it upon himself one day, in the presence of some 
ladies to speak very slightingly of college boys, because one of the fair ones 
so far forgot his merits as to smile upon me—and I never had eause to 
complain of a want of smiles, Heaven bless the sex! TI immediately re- 
sorted to my potent weapon, the epigram, and having written the follow- 
ing lines with a pencil, passed them around among the ladies much to 
their merriment and the annoyance of Coke-upon-Littleton. 


‘‘ EPITAPH FOR A CERTAIN LAWYER." 
‘* Here sleeps the dust of one who lied 
While with his fellows vying— 
His tongue is silent since he died, 
But here his bones are /ying.” 

The disciple of Blackstone tried to get hold of the slip of paper con- 
taining these lines, but the ladies would not let him have it. Ie took this 
in high dudgeon, however, and the next day I received a challenge. Before 
fighting time came on, the lawyer backed out, and if he had not done so, 
I should. 

The most complete victim of my epigrammatic propensity that I ever 
made, was a young lady who disliked me for, God only knows what—I 
don’t. Any way, she had formed a very great antipathy for me, and took 
every occasion to exercise upon me what she considered wit and sarcasm. 
My courtesy prevented my retorting, and this only added to the vindictive- 
ness with which the /ady pursued me. One day, in company, she grew 
excessively smart, and considered herself enormously severe. ‘The gad-fly 
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may torment the lion, you know, and cause him to roar. I suffered young 
Miss to proceed for some time until she got upon the very pinnacle of glee 
at my expense. I wished to give her a lofty tumble. Finally I delibe- 
rately drew a slip of paper from my pocket, and very coolly proceeded to 
write for her the following verse, handing it to her after it was finished. 


** You may be told you’re neat and pretty, 
You may be told you're smart and witty— 
If so, ’tis clear to every eye, 

Your flatterer and your mirror lie.” 

Miss was notoriously ugly, having a face that looked like a gem of home- 
liness set in a casket of hair that was not scarlet, only because hair never 
is of that color. The effect which the epigram produced upon her was 
astonishing. Hada bolt from Olympus fallen upon her bosom, it could 
not have put a more complete quietus upon her. She sank back in her 
chair, her cheek paled and her lips quivered, as she rent the slip of paper 
into fragments. Suflice it to say I was never troubled by Miss Imperti- 
nence after that. 

I finally met my match. All that I relate in this paper occurred while 
I was in college. I was a wild, carousing fellow, such as a man of wit 
and smartness usually is. I rarely ever studied any, and was therefore 
frequently at a loss for little items of knowledge which more careful book- 
worms had at their command. One day in reciting our Greek lesson we 
came across the word dpaxzn which I correctly rendered drachm. Profes- 
sor I’. wished to know the value of the drachm. I, mistaking money for 
apothecary’s weight—told him it was the third of a scruple because three 
drachms make a scruple.—It is just the reverse—three scruples making a 
drachm. Professor 'T’. got the tables and showed me how I had put the 
cart before the horse—drachms following after scruples instead of coming 
before them. He also admonished me in a long explanation—all lost of 
course—that épaxyn in our lesson was a denomination of money not of 
weight. 

I was boarding at Professor T.’s, and the good old doctor was remark- 
ably fond of sweet milk, never drinking less than half a dozen tumblers 
full. One day I took a pin and wrote on the bright metallic pitcher which 
usually contained his milk, the following lines. 


‘* Why does our good Professor T. 
Cow’s milk so much delight to quaff ? 
The ‘ philosophic cause’ must be 
It is the nature of a calf.” 

It is to be remarked that “ philosophic cause” was a favorite expression 
with the old professor. I must premise a little here in reference to a spree 
in which I was engaged a short time before this. The truth is, 1 was not 
far from drunk :—-you know no drinking man ever acknowledges himself 
to be entirely so. After I got sober, I felt badly of course, and, in a play- 
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ful way, told some of the students that I began to feel conscientious scru- 
ples about drinking. By hook or by crook Professor T. had heard of my 
being drunk, and of what I had said about conscientious scruples. When 
he saw the lines written upon his favorite pitcher, he knew the hand to be 
mine. He said not a word te anybody, but taking a pin, wrote these lines 
under mine. 


‘When is it Tooke writes epigrams ?— 
When scruples follow after drachms.” 


This double allusion to my mistake in taking three drachms to make a 
scruple, and to my conscientious scruples after having been drunk, cut 
me to the quick—especially as I thought the Faculty profoundly ignorant 
of my last drinking spree. The professor’s reply to my epigram was soon 
noised over college, and the victim of Dr. Ts wit was laughed at until I 
vowed in my wrath never to pen another epigram or line of poetry. In 
after-years I thanked the doctor for ridding me of my rhyming mania, 
and at the same time of my disposition to tipple. The old pitcher was put 
away with its epigrams still upon it, and, for aught I know, may yet be 
held as a rod zn terrorem over all unruly College witlings. 


9.—JONN ARROWSMITH’S TRAVELS.* 
LETTER II. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MAINE. 


‘¢ This is a traveller, sir: knows men and 

Manners, and has ploughed up the sea so far, 

Till both the poles have knocked ; has seen the sun 

Take coach, and can distinguish the color 

Of his horses, and their kinds.” 

3EAUMONT AND Fietcuer’s Scornful Lady. 
Hauling in the Horses—Twisting off their Tails—Taken for the Devil 

—Meeting an old Acquaintance—Bashaw of Three Tails—Calling for 
Liquor—Violating the Maine Law—Fine and Imprisonment—Down 
Eel— Reading History,’ or evading the Maine Law—Down Eel an 
Impostor— Wonderful Patent Medicines—Accident from their Use—Saw 
Mills turned by Buttermilk—Moose or Elk used for Horses. 


Batu, Me., U. S. A., July 16, 1856. 
To the Editors of the London Times: 
I wrote you my first letter from Portland, giving an account of my 
voyage. Not having time or space I did not write you any of the particu- 


lars of my entry into the harbor. I will now resume the thread of my 
narrative where I left off in my first letter. 





*By Frank Goosequill. 
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As I approached Portland, I began to haul in my horses with all my 
might aad main, and their tarls. Retaining the reins in my left hand, I 
Jaid hold of the tails of my steeds with my right, and commenced twisting 
them, in order to make the animals stop. They pulled, and I pulled and 
twisted, my feet planted against the dash-board of the Gul-Yu. So great 
was the force with which | set my feet against the dash-board that one of 
them broke through the two-inch plank, of which the dash-board was 
made. Just at this time my off horse, feeling his tail twisted in an uncom- 
fortable manner, reared up behind, and kicked my unfortunate foot so 
hard that he broke every bone.in it. Such was the force with which my 
horse kicked up that he jerked himself and his companion beneath the 
wayes, the Gul-Yu turned a complete summerset over my chargers’ backs, 
and when it turned up right again my horses’ heads were in the direction 
of England instead of America. 

The ducking my steeds got sobered them considerably, and I had noth- 
ing to do but to turn them round aid go in a gentle trot into the harbor 
of Portland. ‘The natives stood and gazed at me in “awful awe and won- 
der,” as I drove into their city, if a collection of hovels may be so called. 
And that they should seem astonished is not wonderful, for the ocean 
around my vessel was still on fire. I neared the beach with my horses— 
my vessels, and myself, all surrounded by the flames. Yet none of us were 
at all scorched. The savages, not knowing that even fire and flood could 
not injure “ ‘Ihe Times” correspondent, were, therefore, greatly astonished 
to see me come up as I did. They thronged the beach, and no doubt 
thought I was the devil, seeing the flames, and smelling the sulphur. Yet 
are these fellows on such terms of intimacy with his Satanic Majesty, that 
they seemed in no wise alarmed at one whom they supposed Beelzebub. 

As I drew my horses up on the beach, I observed one who did not ap- 
pear to be a Yankee. Pretty soon he began to bow and scrape, and make 
all manner of obeisance. At first I could not understand the cause of all 
this politeness. But pretty soon the odd-looking individual approached 
me, with an air of familiarity, which I at first supposed he had learned 
among his adopted countrymen, pulled of my boot, aud began to kiss my 
big toe. He then reached up, and, taking hold of my right hand, began 
to kiss that, too. I now perceived for the first time the cause of his 
strange conduct. It seems that when my vessel was jerked over, I had 
jerked off both of my horses’ tails, and these still remained in my hand, 
without my knowing it. The individual who approached me as I have de- 
scribed, was a devout Turk, who had settled among the Yankees. He 
was a very odd fellow, whom I had met at the Peace Conference in Con- 
stantinople, where I patched up so honorable a convention for England 
with Russia, after Sebastopol fell by the prowess of the English arms, in 
accordance with my management, and in spite of the poor fighting of the 


French. In consideration of my services in this regard, you will remem- 
ber that I had been induced to honor the Sultan by accepting from him an 
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appointment as bashaw of three tails. Muley Abdul—for this was my 
Turkish friend’s name—had been kicked by me two or three times when I 
was in Stamboul, and feeling grateful for the favor thus bestowed upon 
him, when he saw me upon my entrance into America, he came forward, 
and, in obedience to the dictates of his religion, performed the cere. 
monies I have described. After doing so, he asked me where my other 
tail was. 

As little as you may think of it, I was right glad to meet an acquaint- 
ance, even if it was no other than a Turk. So I asked Muley to takea 
seat with me in the Gul-Yu, and direct me to the most comfortable quar- 
ters he knew of. He proposed to take the reins and drive, but I told him 
the difficulties he would have to contend within managing the steeds; and 
so he concluded it was best to let me still hold the ribbons, he giving diree- 
tions whither I should go. After proceeding about a quarter of a mile, 
turning through various winding streets, in the meantime, we. came toa 
tavern, which my Turkish friend informed me was the best the town 
afforded. We drove up to the door and alighted. The landlord came 
out, and, without saying one word to us, he began to look at my horses, 
and remarked, “ A devilish fine pair of horses you have there, stranger, if 
they only had tails. But where did you get that queer concern you are 
riding in ?” 

Without waiting to reply, my friend Abdul and myself walked into 
the horse, and the landlord took my vessel and horses round to the stable. 
As I stepped into the bar-room, my first care was to call ‘for a drink. I 
saw that the bar-keeper paid no attention to me, and Muley gave me a 
look which seemed to mean that I must keep silence. Thinking that the 
bar-keeper did not hear me, and that my Eastern friend looked at me as 
he did only because his religion did not allow him the use of intoxicating 
beverage, I again called for some liquor. As soonasI said this, fifty 
thousand savages, in fantastic uniform, surrounded me, as if they sprang 
from the floor and the walls. They pointed their bayonets at me, brandish 
ed their swords over my head, and gesticulated most violently. I thought 
they would have torn me in pieces. Abdul stepped up to me, and whis- 
pered in my ear, “ Be quiet, and respectful, and everything will be right 
in the end.” 

It needed not the voice of my Turkish friend to induce the ‘ Times’ 
correspondent to preserve his equanimity, and urbanity, even if it can be 
thought possible that so important a personage could, under any circum. 
stances, lose either. Retaining my self-possession, I said mildly, but firm- 
ly, and with a tinge of sarcasm, “ Gentlemen, will some of you be so kind 
as to inform me to what I am indebted for this extraordinary mark of 
attention on your part?” The savages understood me, as they are tolera- 
bly well versed in the English language, having picked up their know- 
ledge of it from the English sailors who fish upon Newfoundland, and who 
trade with them for furs, skins, ce. In reply to the question I asked, one 
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of the natives who seemed to be a sort of head chief, stepped forward and 
told me that I had violated what he called the “ Maine law ” by asking for 
liquor. When he said the “ mazn law,” I supposed he meant their chief, or 
most important, law. But I afterward learned from Abdul, who is some- 
thing of a scholar, that the law was called the “‘ Maine law,” instead of the 
“main law,” because first passed in the tribe of Maine. This law was 
designed to prohibit the use of intoxicating liquors, and is yery stringent 
in its provisions, forbidding one to use, purchase, sell, smell, taste, see, ask 
for, or think about any liquor whatsoever. 

But I will proceed with my adventure. After the head chief, whose 
name I learned from Muley, was Down Eel, told me that I had violated 
the Maine law, he ordered me to be brought to his court-room, and he 
there fined me twenty thousand dollars for my offence. I planked down 
the rhino instanter, which so astonished the natives, and so disappointed 
Down Eel that he ordered me to be imprisoned twelve months. My fine, 
I afterward learned, was used by the head chief at the “ Ilistorical 
Rooms,” which I will presently describe. 

During my imprisonment, my Turkish friend was very attentive to me, 
making my situation a3 comfortable as the nature of the case, and a cruel 
jailor, would admit of. While in jail, he visited me often, and told me that 
since we met in Constantinople he had travelled all over America, learned 
much of the manners and customs of the barbarians, and if I would accept 
of his services he would renew his travels and accompany me as my cicer- 
one. Having learned a thing or two among the Yankees, he thought he 
could be of great advantage to me. I gladly accepted his proffered kind- 
ness. Ie gave me some account of Down Eel, which I will repeat for the 
benefit of your readers. This man—if we may call him so—seems to be 
a cross between a man and a fish: and hence his name—Eel. He answers 
to the city of Portland what a mayor does to one of our cities; and besides 
has considerable influence throughout the tribe. With us he would be 
called a demagogue ; but what the Maineites call him I do not know. He 
pretends to be a great lover of cold water, and nothing but cold water. So 
fond is he, professedly, of water that this place (Bath) is set apart for his 
particular benefit. [Jere he has many baths at his service, and frequently 
exhibits himself publicly, swimming about in a state of nudity, when 
his fishy caudal extremity may be seen, making him wear the appearance 
of amerman. Since I have been here I have seen him upon his exhibi- 
tions. Ile seems to experience the most intense delight in his ablutions. 

But Down Eel is an impostor, as I shall now show. Although the 
author of the Maine law, although pretending to hate liquor so, and al- 
though pretending to love cold water so, he is as fond of a horn as the next 
one. This morning, having served out the term of twelve months for 
which I was imprisoned, I sallied forth with Muley to see some of the 
wondersof Portland. “We will first go,” said my friend, to the ‘ Historical 
Rooms,’ and read history.” I assented. When,we got to the “ Rooms,” I 
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saw a large number of natives sitting around tables, each one with a book 
open before him, and a pen or pencil in his hand. Many of them seemed 
to be in deep thought, with their eyes cast up from the book, one end of 
the pencil resting upon the volume they had just stopped reading, and tha 
other end between their lips. I recognized many of the soldiers who 
arrested me in the bar-room; and prominent among them was Down Eel, 
who had before him avery large volume and a very large pencil. “ What 
a literary people these savages must be!” said I to Muley. 

“Very literary, indeed! But will you not ‘read history’ awhile?” I 
replied that I would. My friend selected for me “ Prescott’s IListory of 
England,” gave me a_pencil to write my comments, and then seated me at 
a table. Upon opening the supposed book, I found it filled with small 
bottles, whose necks were hidden among printed letters, and these bottles 
were filled with Irish whiskey. I examined my pencil, and found it hol- 
low. Putting one end in a bottle, I placed the other in my mouth, and 
was initiated in the mysteries of “reading history”’ That day I dined 
with Down Eel,and we “ read history” smartly after dinner. Said he to 
me, “ As you seem to be an intelligent man, I don’t mind telling you all 
about it. In Maine, you can’t drink whiskey, but you may ‘read history’ 
as much as you please. I do all this devilment about liquor just to make 
a noise in the world. I love the ‘creetur’ as well as any other man, as 
you have already seen. No doubt, too, you have heard that I have a tail 
like a fish. This is all ‘put on; and I can take it off at my pleasure.” 
He then took me to his wardrobe and showed me his tail, which he could 
put on and off at pleasure, but always so skilfully as to deceive the closest 
observer. : 

But enough of Down Eel. I experienced considerable inconvenience 
after arriving in Portland from having my foot broken so badly by the 
kick of one of my horses. I suffered excruciating agony with it, but never 
complained. One day Muley saw me limping, and asked me what was 
the matter. I told him. Upon examining my foot, he advised me to un- 
screw it at the ankle and throw it away. “ But what shall I do in that 
event,” said I. Abdul told me he could soon show me where they were 
to be had. But he first required me to unscrew and throw away the old 
foot, promising me upon the faith of a Mussulman that no danger should 
accrue to me by so doing. I had confidence in him, and did as he desired 
me. Ile then requested me to follow him, and I did so, hobbling along 
after him as well as I could upon one foot, and one leg without a foot. 
At last we reached what seemed to be an apothecary’s shop, where were 
numberless boxes, bottles, phials. The shop-keeper desired to know if he 
could serve us in any way. Muley told him I needed a foot. “ Nothing 
easier than to supply him,” replied the apothecary. “ Haul out your dime, 
old fellow.” I did so, and the shopman gave me a bottle of R. R. R. or Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief, telling me to anoint the end of my leg with it. I did 
so, and a small foot immediately began to form where the old one was taken 
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away. So I hada full-grown foot. ‘ Now you want a boot for it,” said 
the apothecary ; “haul out another dime, and youshall be supplied.” So 
I gave him a dime, and he handed me a box labelled “ Mason’s Blacking.” 
Rubbing a little of this on my foot, according to directions, I soon had 
upon it a beautifully polished calfskin boot. 

“ Now you want something to make your horses’ tails grow out again,” 
suggested Muley. I instinctively drew out another dime, and received for 
it a bottle containing what is called “ Mustang Liniment.” Anointing the 
short stubs of tails that remained with my horses when I pulled the bal- 
ance away, I soon had the satisfaction of seeing fine, large, flowing tails 
take the place of those which had keen lately dislodged from the proper 
pendency. But an accident occurred that night which caused me consid- 
erable uneasiness. It seems that in using the medicaments which I ob- 
tained at the apothecary’s, I had accidently gotten upon my forefinger 
some of the R. R. R. Upon my second finger was some of the “ Mason’s 
Blacking,” and upon my middle finger stuck some of the “Mustang Lini- 
ment.’ After a sound night’s sleep, upon awakening in the morning and 
raising my left hand, I felt a great weight attached to the ends of my fin- 
gers. Examining to see what it was, I there discovered upon my first 
finger a large foot, upon my second a boot to fit it, and upon my third a 
tremendous horse-tail. A surgical operation seemed inevitable. But eall- 
ing in to my assistance my Eastern friend, he went and got me some Hol- 
loway’s pills. As soon as I had swallowed these, the foot, boot, and 
tail, disappeared as if by magic. 

I have time to mention but one more curiosity in Maine, and that is 
the saw-mills, with which the country abounds. Every native has his 
own saw-mill, with which he saws large amounts of lumber, which is sold 
to our sailors for the purpose of making kilns, on which to dry oysters and 
cod-fish. In the winter season there is plenty of water. But in summer it 
is different. Water becoming scarce, every native has running from his 
dairy a duct, into which is poured the buttermilk when he churns—so 
that in summer season the saw-mills here are turned by buttermilk. 

Instead of horses here they use the moose or elk, a kind of reindeer, 
to draw their carriages. Not unfrequently Newfoundland dogs are em- 
ployed for the same purpose. Joun ARROWSMITH. 


10.—THE COON-HUNT. 
‘*Vocat ingenti clamore Cithron, 
Tay getique canes.” —Virew, Georg. III. 
‘“‘ The echoing hills and chiding hounds invite.” 
Since autumn has set in, the pleasures of the chase are 


again coming in vogue, and “ echoing hills and chiding hounds 
invite.’ Until the cotton is all picked out, Reynard may still 
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lie securely in his bed, and give himself no uneasiness about 
dogs; but in the meantime the coon and some other game 
must pay the penalty of the negroes’ tardiness in harvesting 
the snowy staple. 

A. day or two ago, Cousin Aristides told me that if I could 
afford to get up by daybreak next morning, we would go out 
and catch a coon. ‘To this J readily gave my consent, for | 
have always been remarkably fond of hunting. So, after we 
had lain down, and enjoyed all the pleasures which Morpheus, 
by the aid of feather-beds and downy pillows, could bestow 
upon us, for the space of seven or eight hours, we rose manned 
for the task before us. 

Cousin Aristides’ first act was to take down a ram’s horn, 


which hung suspended by a leathern string in the porch, swing 


it round his neck, and blow as if a second Jericho was under 
siege. Thereupon eight eager hounds rushed from their rest- 
ing-places, and came running and howling to their master, as 
if the walls of the aforesaid besieged city were about to tumble 
down at their heels. 

** All’s ready,” said Cousin Aristides ; ‘ let’s go.” 

I should have mentioned that both myself and my relative 
Nimrod had put on some old clothes, and our worst boots and 
hats. The legs of our trowsers were stufled into those of our 
boots; for the cunning coon seeks the muddiest place he can 
find to avoid his pursuers, and we certainly did not want our 
Sunday rigging besmeared with mud, not even for that “same 
old coon” himself. 

We walked down to the creek, about half a mile from the 
house, and my companion kept up a continual hallooing, by 
way of encouraging the dogs. We had been near the stream 
for some time, and dusky morn was fast assuming the place of 
sombre nignt. Still not a single dog had once opened, except 
a puppy or two, which made an astonished hare scamper at the 
top of his speed across a neighboring broomisedge field. These 
were not yet initiated into the mysteries of coon- hunting, hav- 
ing been reared since the last season. No attention was paid 
them, either by ourselves or by the dogs, which had more ex- 
perience. 
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We passed on by the creek, and by this time Phebus peeped 
over the eastern hills with his merry face, and told us that if we 
did not soon get a trail, our sport would be up, as raccoons always 
seek their dens long before he makes his appearance. At this 
Cousin Aristides hallooed louder and oftener than he did before, 
and J joined him. There was a small lagoon just ahead of us, 
and we knew that this was our last chance. If we did not get 
a trail there, we should have to go home without any game. 
Soon we heard old Louder open once in the lagoon just before 
we got to it. But he opened so hoarsely, and with so little 
spirit, we knew it was a very cold trail. However, to make 
the best of a bad prospect, we cheered on the old dog with all 
our might. He was immediately joined by Ringwood, and we 
heard them open alternately, as they proceeded from us. We 
overtook them soon, and tried to get the other dogs to join 
them ; but the trail was so cold, no others could discover it. 

There was quite a contest between Louder and Ringwood, 
to see which should be the first one to get the trail off. Now 
they would smell the whole length of a log, and now swim to 
chunk, or stump, or bunch of bulrushes, to find whether ithe 


coon had been there. They examined every tree particularly, 


to see if the game had gone up any of them. But it all seemed 
poor business; for the farther they receded in any direction 
from the spot where Louder first struck the trail, the fainter 
became the scent, and the less frequently either of them 
opened. Now might be seen the different plans of different 
canine tacticians. Ringwood circled round and round, each 
circle he described becoming larger and larger, to see if he 
could not get the trail off in some other place; while Louder 
proceeded slowly on, running his nose over every inch of 
ground, first forward and then backward, now to the left, 
leaving scarcely a hair’s breadth untried. But our two dogs 
worked in vain. They could not trail, and they could not tree. 
The coon had been to the lagoon in the fore part of the night 
to get frogs, &c., and had left soon after ; so that by this time 
his trail had gotten so cold, even old Louder and Ringwood 
could not follow it. ; 
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We concluded that we would go round the head of the la- 
goon, about half a mile off, and see if we could not have better 
luck. Nosooner had we reached the head, than our two veteran 
dogs simultaneously opened, as if the scent of coon was tolerably 
hot. Some of the other dogs joined in with them, and all who 
could smell the trail buckled down to it like clever fellows. 
After they had gone on in a galloping trail for nearly a quarter 
of a mile, the puppies raised their voices in concert with the 
other dogs. Like an animated torrent, the pack drove forward, 
yelling as if old Nick was before them. The hills reverberated 
with the echo of their cry, and the sound of their voices was 
hurried along upon the glassy surface of the stream for several 
miles. By-and-by, after they had run very nearly a mile, 
they came to a dead halt, and their voices ceased. We soon 
came up with them, by taking the chord of the are they had 
described in running, having thus saved, on our part, a good 
deal of travelling. When we reached them, they were scat- 
tered in all directions, smelling up all the trees, or trying to 
take up the trail again. We knew, by this, that the coon had 
taken a tree close by. 

It was not long before some of the more inexperienced 
hounds began to bark up a sapling of tolerable size. Ring- 
wood and Louder went to the tree, and commenced smelling 
on the roots, and thence up the body, as high as they could 
reach by standing on their hind legs. They finally concluded 
that their companions were barking up the wrong tree, and so 
left them in their error. As soon as the two old dogs were gone, 
however, the younger ones left also, so much confidence had they 
in their elders. It is a fact, notorious to every huntsman, 
that each dog commands the respect of the pack in proportion 
to his ability and veracity. A puppy, or untrained dog, which 
is running here and there, and everywhere, opening whether 
he scents the game or not, is never noticed by the pack; while 
a steady, well-trained dog, which never opens without smell- 
ing the trail, is heeded every time he barks, and the other 
dogs run to him, knowing that they can thereby be put upon 
the right track. Such is the force of veracity, even among 
brutes. 
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There is one thing to be observed here, in regard to the 
cunning of the coon. Just before getting to the hollow tree 
which contains his den, he runs up other trees all around his 
lodging-place, and then jumps off, so as to deceive the dogs by 
making them bark up the wrong tree. Louder and Ringwood 
were, however, so well acquainted with the tricks of the game 
which they were pursuing, that the one they were hunting could 
not deceive them, as he did the younger dogs. These latter barked 
up several other trees besides the one I have already mentioned, 
but their opinions were not endorsed by the old heroes in 
whom we had so much confidence. But, by-and-by, we heard 
Louder and Ringwood barking at a tree with a great deal of 
fierceness. ‘They were soon joined by the other six hounds, 
puppies and all. We knew, from their manner of barking, 
that they saw the game, and hastened on as fast as we could. 
After emerging from the woods, we came to a marshy place, 
all over-grown with saw-grass and small cane. Looking up a 


small sapling, about twenty yards in the marsh, where the 


dogs were barking, we saw a coon. Going up to the tree, 
Cousin Aristides threw a stick at the animal, which caused it 
to jump out. The hounds caught it, and soon killed it. This 
was a female. 

As soon as the fight was over, Ringwood circled around and 
soon struck another trail. All the other dogs joined him, and 
after they had run about a hundred yards up the marsh, they 
treed up a gum-tree, whose top had been blown off by the 
wind. Looking up this tree, we saw a coon which, at sight of 
us, popped down into his hollow. We knew, from the size of 
this one, that he was a male. ‘The female had also tried to 
reach this den, but the dogs had pushed her so closely, she was 
compelled to take the small sapling from which we made her 
jump, when she was caught by ihe hounds. They had both 
been out late. 

We blowed the dogs off from the gum, where they had last 
treed, to go home and eat our breakfast, and afterward bring 
John with us to cut the tree down. After we had indulged in 
some good hot coflee, nice ham and biscuit, which kind Aunt 
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Parmela kept upon the hearth for us, and fed the dogs, Uncle 
Simon concluded that he would go with us, and enjoy the 
sport of catching the second coon. He made John saddle his 
horse for him, while we ate. As soon as all things were ready, 
uncle mounted his horse, and Cousin Aristides and myself pre- 
ceded him on foot, John laid a keen-edged axe upon his 
shoulder, and followed us. The dogs leaped for joy, and ran 
off as fast as they could go to the tree where we left the coon. 
When we got there they were barking, and gnawing the tree 
with all their might. 

John set in with a sturdy arm to cut the gum down. The 
hills sent Lack alternately the bayings of the dogs and the 
sound of the axe. By-and-by, the tree began to totter, and we 
called the dogs off a little distance to keep it from falling upon 
them. Presently there was a crash, as the gum fell in a very 
thick place of saw-grass and small cane. The dogs were there 
in an instant, but the coon ran off, and was hidden from their 
sight by the matted growth which I have mentioned. They 
bulged right through the grass and cane, guided by their un- 
erring nostril. The thick vegetation offered but little resist- 
ance to their impetuosity, and, after running a very short 
distance, we saw the coon bounce up a stump about fifteen or 
twenty feet high. As good luck would have it, he had run 
right from the centre of the marsh, which was only about fifty 
yards wide, cut to the bank, where Uncle Simon sat upon his 
horse. When we got to the stump, up which he had run, 
there he stood on its top, with back and tail curved, and _bris- 
tles erect, looking for all the world as Cousin Dorothy’s tom-cat 
would look, if he were twice as large as he is. His eyes 
flashed with rage, and his tusks, which were fully a half inch 
long; and keen as needles, together with the sharp claws of 
his fore-feet, showed that he would do battle ere he would 
die. 

We determined to make John hold Louder and Ringwood, 
for they, being old and experienced in killing coons, would 
have soon put an end to our sport. So John caught these two 
dogs by the backs of their necks, and Cousin Aristides threw 
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a stick up the stamp, at which the coon jumped down, As 
soon as he touched the ground, the puppies mounted him, as 
if he had been only a hare. At this he reared on his hind-legs, 
uttered a scream of indignation, and, placing one paw on each 
ear of one of the puppies, soused his head into the mud and 
water, at the same time burying his tusks in the poor fellow’s 
nose, whose yells were now added to the squallings of the 
coon. ‘This was all done ina second. In another second, he 
had served the second puppy in the same way. Both of these 
contented themselves with howling and barking during the 
remainder of the fight. Nothing could induce them again to 
take hold. There were now only four dogs to fight, who were 
served in a way similar to that of the puppies. But they 
would return to the onset. They snapped, barked, and yelled, 
and the coon screamed and “fought like a tiger ; while Cousin 
- Aristides, Uncle Simon and myself, hallooed at the top of our 
voices. It required all of John’s exertions to hold the dogs 
Louder and Ringwood. Mud and water splashed on every 
side, and such a hubbub and confusion was raised as is rarely 
to be heard, except at the death of a coon. 

The coon kept fighting and retreating, until he got to a 
small pond, into the middle of which he swam, balanced him- 
self on the water, and bade defiance to his pursuers. The 
dogs swam to him, and as each one approached, he jumped on 
their heads, and sunk them under the water. This was often 
repeated, until the hounds began to grow tired of the sport. It 
is impossible for any number of dogs to kill a coon in swim- 
ming water. But dogs well trained have a way of managing 
which shall be illustrated in this place by old Louder. Cousin 
Aristides hallooed to John to let go his dogs. Old Louder swam 
directly to the coon, caught him about the breast, and turned 
immediately round to swim toa dry place. In vain did his 
coonship bite, scratch, and squall. The old veteran pursued the 
even tenor of his way to the bank, where arrived, he pinned 
the coon down to the ground, by retaining his hold upon his 
breast. Ringwood got hold of his head, and the other four 
dogs catching hold in various places, soon killed him. After 
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he had been disabled, the puppies caught him, and gnawed 
and bit him, to wreak their vengeance upon him for sousing 
their heads in the mud—thus aping their fellow-men when 
placed under similar circumstances. 

Cousin Aristides had both coons skinned, and their hides 
nailed up on the walls of the barn, among other trophies of his 
skill as a huntsman. Old David barbecued the flesh, some of 
which we all ate, and which the negroes consider quite a 
dainty. 


11—DEATH OF EPHRAIM. 


‘* Pallida mors zequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres,”—Hor., b. i. 0. 4. 


‘Pale death advances with impartial tread 
To strike the menial, and the royal head.” 


Since my last the King of Terrors has paid us a visit, and 
borne off another victim to the silent mansion of the dead. 
But why should I call death the King of Terrors? I have al- 
ways thought that instead of looking upon the grave as a 
place of gloomy woe and desolation, we should look upon it as 
the couch upon which to rest our weary bodies, tired down in 
the race of life—to regard it as a pillow upon which to lay 
the aching head, where throbbing pain may no more disturb 
our repose—to feel that it is the bosom of our parent Earth, 
where our hearts, broken with sorrow, may rest as they did 
in the days of our childhood upon the breast of our mother, 
and no more feel the wound that destroys our peace. 

The man who leads a virtuous life, and, all through the 
journey of existence, comes as near being a disciple of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, as frail, fallen, human nature will al- 
low him to be, though he must often mourn that he cannot 
live in a holier and higher state, all along feels that 


“ There is a calm for those who weep ; 
A rest for weary pilgrims found.” 


That calm and that rest are found in the grave. 
Poor Ephraim, one of the favorite negroes of both my uncle 
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and aunt, has gone “ where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” He died, not like a philosopher, 
but like a Christian. In his last moments he showed that 
mercy and salvation are not for the high alone, but that even 
the poor negro, who is compelled to serve in bondage for a short 
time in life, is equal to the monarch in death. 

When Ephraim was a babe, his father and mother both died, 
and my aunt Parmela had him brought to the kitchen, and 
daily had a good portion of food administered to him under 
her own eye. He grew finely ; and by-and-by, after he had 
gotten so that he could walk about, he did not play over the 
yard with the other little negroes, but took his seat every 
day upon the steps of the porch, near where my aunt was 
seated, employed in sewing, and amused her with his prattle. 
Whenever she went to the hen-house to get eggs, or in the 
garden to get vegetables for dinner, Ephraim would insist up- 
on his right to waddle along by her side, and offer her any as- 
sistance in his power. When he had arrived at the age of 
five or six years, he was in reality a good deal of assistance to 
his mistress, and his help increased as he grew older. When 
meal-time came, Ephraim was certain to have some of the 
best the table afforded, as a reward for his fidelity and the love 
he bore toward his mistress. This he thankfully received, not 
because he really thought himself entitled to it ; he looked 
upon it merely as a favor. His greatest happiness seemed to 
consist in being able to serve Aunt Parmela, and that service 
carried with it its own reward. 

Not only was Aunt Parmela very much attached to Ephraim, 
but Uncle Simon also loved and petted him. I have mention- 
ed my uncle’s fondness for feeding stock. Whenever a hog or 
sheep is missing from the feeding place, he mounts his horse 
with a little basket of corn swung on his arm, and never stops 
until he finds the stray one of the flock, if in the land of the 
living. In these excursions Ephraim used to ride behind him, 
which deprived Aunt Parmela of so much enjoyment during 
his absence, that she would never consent to his going away, 
had it not been a pleasure to both him and my uncle. An- 
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other reason why she would let him ride out with my uncle, 
was, that he seemed to have his cup of happiness filled so 
much fuller than usual, when he returned to take his seat at 
her feet, and tell over in his childish, simple way, the adven- 
tures he met with in his search for the stray hog or sheep. 
Uncle Simon seemed to enjoy these recitals as much as Aunt 
Parmela ; for Ephraim was almost certain to have noted some- 
thing which passed by the old man unnoticed ; and even when 
this was not the case, there was so much of naiveté in his 
manner of telling things that it would have amused any one 
to hear him. 

After the poor boy had finished a narration of what he had 
seen, he would then add: “I am so glad to see you, mistress; 
heap gladder than if I had not gone away.” And is not the 
force of the truth contained in what he uttered, consoling to 
the heart of every one? We are forced to part with friends 
near and dear as our own hearts in this land of pilgrimage ; 
but, at the same time, we are made glad in the thought that 
this very separation will be conducive to our happiness when 
we meet again. When poor Ephraim was lying upon his dy- 
ing pillow, and his chief concern seemed to be that he 
was doomed to part with his fond master and mistress, I 
could but picture in my own mind the joyful meeting that 
would take place in another world, between the humble slave 
and those whom he so faithfully served on earth. The ex- 
pression which ‘this negro servant so often uttered to Aunt Par- 
mela, when he returned from his excursions with Uncle Simon, 
then first came across my mind in all its foree. I fancied that 
T could see my aunt and her sable friend grasping each other’s 
hand in the world where parting is no more, and he uttering 
in the language of that world the sentiment contained in the 
expression: ‘I am so glad to see you, mistress—heap gladder 

‘than if I had not gone away;” and as my fancy dwelt upon 
the picture, a truant tear trickled down my cheek in spite of 
my determination never to weep in public when I can help it. 

A friend once said to me that he would not mind dying, if 

all his friends would go with hita into the world of futurity ; 
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but that the thought of leaving behind those who were near 
and dear, made death the King of Terrors to him. My friend 
had never fully felt the force of the sentiment contained in 
the expression of the negro philosopher, whose life my pen both 
joyfully and mournfully commemorates. Even upon the verge 
of the tomb we may find some consolation in the thought that 
in another world, one of the elements which will go to make 
up our happiness, will be our long absence from friends whom 
we shall meet there. 

Time passed on, and Ephraim became a field hand. When- 
ever he had a moment of leisure, however, he would spend it 
in the dwelling-house, or as near it as possible. At meal-times 
he still made his appearance to partake of the bountiful cheer 
always prepared for my uncle’s table. On Sundays, he would 
insist upon driving Aunt Parmela to church—a right which 
was very readily granted him by the regular carriage-driver, 
who improved the opportunity thus afforded him to pay his 
fellow-servants of the neighborhood the visits which he had 
been devising during the week. After his return from church, 
Ephraim would spend his time with my pious aunt, who read 
the Bible to him, and guided his feet in the ways of holiness. 
*Tis true my aunt does not possess a knowledge of the Hebrew, 
and therefore does not make such a commentator upon the 
Word of God as Dr. Doddridge or Dr. Clark. But then she 
could explain the sublime simplicities of Gospel truths to 
Ephraim’s comprehension, in a manner which would perhaps 
have surpassed either of the learned Doctors whose names I 
have just mentioned. This is a remarkable feature which I 
have always noted in the Word of Eternal Truth: it is all 
things to all men, and contains different meanings to men of 
different capacities. To the man who can barely read, it 
speaxs in the language of simplicity, which is unsurpassed by 
any book in existence ; while to the philosopher, it thunders in ° 
tones of eloquence which never respon¢ed to the touch of a 
Homer’s lyre, or waked to life upon the tongue of a Demos- 
thenes or Cicero, It is at the same time the plainest and the 
most abstruse, the simplest and sublimest book that ever did, 
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or ever will, lend its pages to delight the fancy, and give prac- 
tical lessons in life, present and eternal. The poor African 
slave, under the instruction of my aunt, received from it both 
pleasure and instruction. 

One day my aunt had gone off in the neighborhood to see a 
friend, and stay all night. That evening Ephraim came home 
with a burning ‘hot fever, and lay down to rest upon his bed, 
which proved to him the bed of death. He complained of ex- 
treme pain in the head and stomach, and all the night tossed 
from side to side upon a sea of fevered excitement. It was in 
vain that the family physician was sent for, and all done that 
human means could invent to ease his sufferings. His fever 
increased and the pain in his head and stomach grew worse. ° 
Next morning Aunt Parmela came home, and he seemed over- 
joyed to see her, forgetting for a while the suffering consequent 
upon his attack. He told her that he was very sorry that she 
was not at home the night before, for although everything had 
been done for him that he could wish for, it was not] done as 
she could have done it. He complained that Dr. Plainspeech 
was too rough with him, and that the medicine which he gave 
him, tasted so much worse than it did when he received it 
from her hand. 

All that could be done for the poor invalid gave him no re- 
lief. Aunt Parmela was as unremitting in her attentions to 
him as if he had been her own child, and all her efforts were 
seconded by those of Uncle Simon. On the third or fourth 
day of his attack, it became evident that he must die. It is 
useless for me to describe the various scenes of the sick-bed. 
The night of the ninth day was the time of his dissolution. 
The clock had struck eleven, and Ephraim just then aroused 
from a slumber which he had been enjoying for nearly an hour. 
The night was clear, and the moon was shining in all her love- 
liness. Everything was still except the chirping cricket, and 
a light breeze that fluttered through the foliage of the 
large oaks in my uncle’s yard, sporting with the silvery moon- 
beams, that stopped on the way to dally with the quivering 
leaflets. As it ieft the oaks, it was next heard in a low mur- 
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muring moan among the pine-tops not far off. The old watch- 
dog lying on the steps, as if conscious that 


“The angel of death spread his wings on the blast,” 


gave one or two doleful howls, and then sunk again to his 
slumbers, while a horned owl in the neighboring swamp gave 
three hoots, and was then silent. The howl of the dog and 
the voice of the owl awaked the negroes from their sleep, and 
at the same time awoke superstition in their bosoms; so that 
when it was announced one hour afterward that Ephraim was 
dying, they were all prepared for the event. 

After Ephraim had aroused from his slumber, he desired 
that the curtain, which had been kept down, might be thrown 
aside, in order for him to look once more upon the moon and 
the stars. About this time, a few fleecy clouds passed over 
‘‘ the lesser light,” and threw their shadows in fitful darkness 
upon the opposite wall. Ephraim gazed upon the scene which 
unfolded itself through the window, and while thus gazing 
again fell asleep. He slept about half an hour, and awaked 
fifteen minutes bef re midnight. To Aunt Parmela, who was 
standing by his bed-side, he said, ‘‘ Mistress, I am going to die 
now, and I’m mighty uneasy for fear you won’t have anybody 
to wait on you like I did. When they carry me off in the 
grave-yard and bury me, you musn’t forget to come and see 
me sometimes. I don’t want you to forget me. But I can’t 
get up out of the grave to fix you a seat in the shade, so that 
you may rest yourself after you get there.” This last thought 
seemed to give him a good deal of trouble, until at last his 
countenance beamed as if some pleasant idea had awakened 
in his mind, which he expressed thus : turning to Uncle Simon, 
he said : ‘‘ Master, please, sir, have me buried close by mammy’s 
grave, and then have that big flat rock lying close by there 
rolled to the head of my grave for mistress to sit on when she 
comes to see me.” All that he requested was promised by 
my uncle and aunt, who did and said all they could to com- 
fort him in his dving hour. He still, however, seemed un- 
happy at the thought that he was about to leave his mis- 
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tress, whom he believed no one could serve as well as he. Fi- 
nally, every obstacle to his passage across the river of death 
was removed by the conclusion that he would precede Aunt 
Parmela into the other world, and prepare everything for her 
reception by the time she made her departure from earth, 
He expressed this thought to my aunt, and at the same time 
told her that “‘ he would ask the good Lord where she would 
stay when she got to Heaven, so that he might get everything 
ready against she got there ; and then,” he added, ‘* how happy 
I shall be to meet you, and show you your house, where 
I shall serve you forever.” He then bade us all good-by, and 
as he shook hands with each of the negroes around his bed, 
exhorted them all to be faithful and good servants to his mis- 
tress and master. Doing this, he breathed his last. 

Several things struck me in the last sayings of poor Ephraim, 
as exhibiting some prominent traits ever attendant upon hu- 
man nature, under all circumstances. He expressed a wish 
not to be forgotten. This was that desire for posthumous fame, 
which is alike characteristic of the poet, philosopher, states- 
man, warrior, and menial slave. The idea that oblivion will 
overshadow us when we are gone from earth—that the heart, 
upon which sorrow inflicted the deepest wound by our death 
will soon be healed by the balm of joy springing from some 
other source, and will be possessed by an object of affection 
fully as dear as, perhaps dearer than, ourselves, is a thought 
from which the contemplation turns with a sensation peculiarly 

lighting. This desire to be remembered after death, which 
is found in every heart, is wisely planted there by the Creator, 
to excite us to virtue, and to deeds of noble daring ; while the 
tendency to forget those who are dead, is as wisely planted 
there to prevent our affections clinging to inane objects, which 
would thereby crowd off other objects of love that might turn 
our grief into joy.—Did we not all possess some desire for 
posthumous fame, one incentive to a virtuous life would be 
taken away ; and did not a tendency to forget those who are 
dead, exist in human nature, the death of a friend would ren- 
der our stay on earth miserable. 
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I also observed in poor Ephraim’s case, as I have done in 
many others, that the idea of Heaven adapts itself to the ca- 
pacity of different beings, according to their pursuits on earth, 
and the idea that they here have of perfect happiness. Heaven, 
to every man, is the full realization of the circumstances which 
give him most enjoyment on earth. The poor red man of the 
forest believes that, in another world, the Great Spirit will 
grant him a country where there is an abundance of game, in 
hunting which, he can sate himself with that pleasure, of 
whose fulness he had but a foretaste on earth. The good old 
Methodist woman, whose chief enjoyment here, is in pouring 
out her heart to God in songs and shoutings, imagines that 
Heaven will be one continued round of love-feasts, prayer and 
camp-meetings. The philosopher believes that, in eternity, he 
will employ himself in seeing 

J: the master wheels of Nature move, 

And travelling far along the endless line 

Of certain and of probable; and make, 

At every step, some new discovery, 

That gives the soul sweet sense of larger room.” 
The poor African slave believes, as was evinced in the case of 
Ephraim, that he will spend his time in living an humble and 
devoted servant. Would the heaven of either of those whom 
I have mentioned be a heaven to the other? Is not God great ? 
Is not Jehovah wise? His hands that formed the human heart, 
know they not skilful cunning ? 

But to return to poor Ephraim. The evening after his death, 
we buried him just as he desired, and all offered at the shrine 
of his memory a votive tear. As the last clod had been re- 
turned to its place, the following lines from Pollok came forci- 
bly across my mind : 


“The word philosophy he never heard, 
Or science; never heard of liberty, 
Necessity ; or laws of gravitation : 
And never had an unbelieving doubt. 
* * * * 
He lived— 
Lived where his father lived—died where he died— 
Lived happy, and died happy, and was saved. 
Be not surprised—he loved and served his God.” 
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12.—STUMP-SPEAKING AND THE BARBECUE. 


‘*Com’st thou with deep, premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets, studiously devised, 
Humphrey of Gloster? If thou canst accuse, 
Or aught intendst to lay unto my charge, 
Do it without invention, suddenly ; 
As I, with sudden and extemporal speech, 
Purpose to answer what thou canst object.” 
1 King Henry VI. 

Every fourth year, if we are to credit our stump-speaking 
pettifoggers, and hireling slangwhangers, our liberties reach 
acrisis. Without their patriotic efforts induced by the love 
for the dear people, these liberties would most assuredly be 
dashed down the precipice of destruction, and lost in the mel- 
strom of annihilation. In the name of all that is good and 
holy, how shall we reward the labors of these gentry? How 
shall we repay them for the love which accumulates in their 
bosoms, until, every four years, the interest exceeds the princt- 
ple, and breaks out in such torrents of eloquence for us the 
sovereign people? Oh! “ Daniel come to judgment,” and let 
us know how we shall discharge the debt of gratitude due by 
us! But we will let one of the aforesaid benefactors, in the 
absence of a Daniel, enlighten us upon this subject. Come on 
then, Mr. Pettifogger ; just whisper it in my ear, and I assure 
you I will keep it from the common people, that you have any 
such thought. If I mistake not I hear in private something 
like these words : “* Give us office !” 

It was proposed, at one time, to have a “ free discussion,” 
and barbecue in the neighborhood of Uncle Simon. The old 
gentleman was very much opposed to it :—* For,” said he, ‘ I 
have heard several of these free discussions, and I never knew 
anything good to come of one of them yet. Your democrat is 
not going to believe your whig orator, and vice versa. Each 
speaker is disposed to indulge in ridicule, low anecdote, and 
too often in falsehood. The party which halloos loudest, and 
laughs most, is the one which gains the advantage. Now, are 
not such proceedings demoralizing in the extreme? Instead 

VOL. Il.—NO. I. 16 
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of our smart men’s setting examples of good taste, and high- 
toned morality, they are for pandering to the prejudices of the 
people, and teaching them that ribaldry is superior to logic.” 

These were my uncle’s views, in which I perfectly coincide 
with him. , 

The statute of 29th Charles II., chap. 3, called the ‘* Statute 
of Frauds,” and passed as ‘An Act for the Prevention of 
Frauds and Perjuries,” is one of the wisest laws that adorns 
any civil code. I suggest to our gentlemen legislators, wher- 
ever found, the propriety of passing a law, with like inten- 
tions, against the practice of stump-speaking. I have no hope, 
however, that my suggestion will be heeded by those to whom 
it is addressed, since most of them are afflicted with the mania 
which my proposed medicine would cure. 

But to return. Uncle Simon’s objections were overruled by 
the tribunal which held jurisdiction, and it was agreed to have 
a ‘free barbecue and discussion.” The pettifoggers, and so 
on, must come, and enlighten us so that we might know how 
to cast our votes; we poor ignoramuses. All in the neigh- 
borhood subscribed a shoat or more, according to their several 
abilities, and Uncle Simon, conforming to the will of the ma- 
jority, did the same. 

The night before the barbecue rolled round, and Major Look- 
over was appointed to superintend the feast. The pits had all 
been dug, the wood hailed, and the pepper, salt, and vinegar, 
gotten ready, together with all the other little et ceteras apper- 
taining to such an occasion. The next day, at about ten 
o’clock, I went to the pit. I learned from old David, who was 
one of the chief men in barbecuedom, that the shoats, about 
forty in number, and the lambs, about ten, had been “ put on” 
that morning near daybreak. Major Lookover was boisterous 
in his commands to the darkies who were placed under his 
charge. He felt his importance fully as much as any one on 
the ground, except perhaps, the speakers and old David. 

1 was much amused to hear with what ineffable contempt 
the latter spoke of ‘‘ some white folks,” who, he said, seemed 
over-anxious to swallow some of the barbecue. He said that 
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whenever Major Lookover happened to turn his back another 
way, these folks would pounce down upon the pig’s tails and 
ears, already sufficiently cooked, like a turkey-buzzard at the 
death of a litter of these gentlemen grunters. ‘ Massa Abra- 
ham,” said he, ‘‘ they don’t know no more about manners dan 
niggers. Old Davy is black, but he knows heap better dan to 
begin to eat afore he is axed.” 

Reader, imagine old David, walking up end down the pit, 
with a stick in one hand, now punching the fire, and then 
brandishing his weapon over the head of some delinquent 
younger negro. The major had breveted him second in com- 
mand, and dubbed him captain. This had truly a martial 
effect on him, and it appeared in his firm, steady tread, and a 
disposition to be belligerent toward all intruders. 

In one place stood a squad of what might be termed the 
**B’hoys.” Each one held in his hand a rough-looking hickory 
stick, which reminded you of Hercules’ club in miniature. 
Their breeches-legs and socks seemed to have been quarrelling 
that morning, from the antipathy they exhibited toward each 
other, and which could not even be overcome by the main 
force of old bridle reins substituted for straps. The same 
cause of difference existed between their vests, and the waist- 
bands of their trousers; or, perhaps, what I took to be an ex- 
posure of their shirts, in consequence of this difference, was 
only white bands of cotton cloth girded round about their 
stomachs, and which formed part of the mode a la Bhoy. 
Their coats showed that they appeared in borrowed feathers, 
literally and figuratively; for in reality, the said garments 
looked as if they had ben stowed away in feather-beds, 
instead of chests or trunks; and moreover, their indisposition 
to clasp their wearers in close embrace, betrayed the fact, that 
in all human probability, their daddies had stood for the tailor 
to take their measures—the boys not being used to such 
things, and therefore liable not to stand correctly. Their hats 
were probably those which their fathers wore when they were 
married, upward of twenty years before; for they were real 
bell-crowned fellows, reminding you more than anything else 
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of an inverted sugar-loaf, blackened, and stuck in a rim of 
patent leather. They had little white hairs fixed about upon 
their countenances here and there, which made them resemble 
an old pigeon, with the feathers picked off before the down is 
singed. Every now and then, when Captain David passed 
these, one of them would make an attempt at a witty saying, 
at which they all roared, but which had no other effect on 
David than to cause his upper lip to assume an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and his nasal organ to behave accordingly. 

In another place you might see a large collection of boys, 
of ten years and under, sitting down upon stones and roots of 
trees; now lolling about, now huddled together, like a bevy 
of partridges in a sunshiny December morning. Every now 
and then one of them would stray too near the pit, and Capt. 
David would jump at him, and make him scamper off to his 
companions with so mach terror in his countenance, as to 
prevent, for some time, a repetition of the offence. 

Here you might see a crowd of girls, ‘‘just out,” and 
dressed in a manner corresponding with that of the young 
men, only, of course, they had not yet commenced, like their 
mothers, to wear the—trowsers. Every now and then you 
might see a squadron of boys, such as I have described above, 
come dashing up on their three-year-old cockle-burred colts, 
performing divers and sundry evolutions, which would even 
put to shame a Georgia Major. Now, they would come one 
side foremost, as if nature designed their ponies to travel in 
that way, and then, they would turn tails for heads, and make 
a retrograding progression toward the place of assemblage. 

‘‘ Never mind their ways,” said Uncle Simon; ‘every man 
has his own way of being great, and I am not sure but that 
the way of these boys is preferable to that of the speakers, 
who will pretend to enlighten us presently.” 

By this time the crowd had nearly all arrived, and, to use 
old David’s words, ‘a few on ’em” were around the pit. 
‘‘ Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether.” 

The sight was truly tempting. Upon the sticks laid across 
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the pit were placed whole pigs, with their tails as nicely curled 
as if the task had been performed by the hair-dresser to some 
city belle. Their noses were turned up just as they used to 
be in life, when their owners scented an ear of corn from afar. 
A constant incense of odors, seasoned with pepper and vinegar, 
went up from the whole oblation, and everywhere greeted the 
olfactories. Ever and anon, drops of rich gravy fell down 
into the fire, crackling, and sending up curling wreaths of 
smoke, accompanied with a fragrance which made all lament 
that it should be lost! 

About eleven o’clock there was a commotion among the 
people, and it was announced that the speaking would soon 
commence. We all proceeded to the stand, about one hundred 
yards off ; but, as the crowd deployed to the right and left, 
many were the wistful looks cast back toward Sodom, the 
place of their future hopes. I saw both the speakers, one 
whig and one democrat, mount the rostrum. One came with 
his ‘“‘ premeditated lines,” his pamphlets and newspapers, in 
abundance—the other had none of the documents visible ; 
though it afterward turned out that he had some “ few ex- 
tracts cut from some.Northern papers, which he would read to 
the audience.” 

Well, the man Dobbs, who had no visible documents, got up 
to speak first, and made a tremendous complaint against the 
other for bringing so many pamphlets and newspapers there. 
For himself, he was going to speak extemporaneously. The 
intelligence of the audience which he had the honor to ad- 
dress, needed no such thing as documents! He then went on 
to show that the only issue between the two parties, was the 
question of slavery ; and that his candidates were in favor of 
it, and the candidates of the other party opposed to it. To 
prove this, he read extracts from various free-soil papers, show- 
ing that they opposed his candidates, while they favored the 
pretensions of the others. His remarks were interspersed 
throughout with anecdote, witticism, etc. Of course, the ex- 
citement was tremendous, and the welkin rang with plaudits 
and shouts of laughter—simply because his party had gone to 
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the place determined to cheer and laugh—and, rather than 
not to laugh at all, they were determined to laugh at nothing. 

Dobbs wound up by addressing himself directly to the 
crowd I have described as standing around the pit, telling them 
how much abashed he was to speak in the presence of so much 
intelligence and enlightenment ! 

Hobbs now got up to reply, and followed pretty much in the 
footsteps of his antagonist. He seemed carried away with a 
flood of indignation, to think that Dobbs should have com- 
plained of his carrying so many documents upon the stand, 
when he himself had been compelled to draw from his pockets 
the documents he had covertly stowed away there. 

For himself, he despised hypocrisy, and therefore had come 
out openly and boldly from the first with his pamphlets and 
newspapers! Here followed the most tremendous and up- 
roarious applause. Hobbs then went on to tell his anecdotes, 
and to excite laughter in his party. He, also, made quota- 
tions from other freesoil papers, to counterbalance those which 
had been adduced by Dobbs. 

I noticed in these speeches, that each of the orators made 
constant appeals to the lowest and vilest prejudices of their 
auditors; who hallooed, laughed, screamed, yelled, howled, 
and stamped unceasingly. Very often, however, when they 
should have applauded, they were silent; and when they 
should have been silent, they made most noise. It was very 
unlucky for the speakers that the breeze blew from the roast- 
ing meat toward the stand—for I was several times very 
much amused to see some of the finest bursts of eloguence— 
some of the most pathetic appeals—lost upon the audience, 
who happened at that time to have their nostrils inflated with 
odors from the barbecue, borne upon the wing of the zephyr, 
and who stood with their noses turned up in that direction, 
just as I have seen Cousin Aristides’ old Louder throw up his 
head to wind a fox trail. 

After Dobbs and Hobbs had spoken an hour and a half 
apiece, at two o’clock it was announced that dinner was 
ready. The congregation did not wait to be invited twice to 
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the table, but forthwith made a rush for their anticipated 
meal. 

The pigs had been taken up and carved into proper sized 
pieces, then put in wooden trays, and ranged along upon the 
table at intervals of some three or four feet. Between these 
trays were huge piles of light bread, and a kind of sour corn 
loaf which goes by the name of risen bread. All joined in, 
and, reserving discussion of the merits of the speeches of their 
respective orators until after dinner, were very busily employed 
in a practical discussion of the merits of the eatables—a point 
upon which they all seemed agreed. I happened to pass by 
Captain David, when a peal of laughter burst upon my ear, 
and soon after, the exclamation, ‘* Lord, how some white folks 
can eat !” 


13.—TIMOTHY LITTLEJOHN; OR, THE LITTLE MAN WHO 
WANTED TO BE PICKED UP. 


‘*No, forsooth; he hath but a little wee face, with a little yellow beard—a Cain- 
colored beard.” 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Ir has been, and still is, in some places, a custom in this 
country for politicians to go out, on the eve of an election, and 
“pick up” all such of the sovereignty who ‘don’t care a 
darn” how they vote, and retain them over-night, secure their 
votes in the morning, and then turn them loose again. If 
possible, a brand is put upon them, so that they may be known 
at the next election—until which time they remain in a state 
of oblivion to their friends, the candidates, like the torpid state 
of a toad during the winter. This practice has become ex- 
tinct wherever intelligence has shed its genial beams; and we 
are induced to hope that the time is at hand, when education 
will teach every man the value of his vote, and he will cast it 
as virtue and his own judgment shall dictate. But even now, 
in some dark corners, there is occasionally seen a man, or 
rather the shape of a man, who is willing, aye, anxious, to be 
** picked up.” 

On the first day of October, 18—, Timothy Littlejohn saw 
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the twenty-first anniversary of the day that gave him birth. 
’*T would be a sin—now, wouldn’t it ?—for Tim to pick cotton, 
pull corn, or dig potatoes, on the return of the day that did 
him so great a favor as to dawn on his infantile existence. 
But we need give ourselves no farther trouble about that, for 
his birthday came on the Sabbath ; and, therefore, independent 
of its being his birthday, he would hardly work on the day of 
rest. 

Now, old Mrs. Littlejohn, from the circumstance of her son 
Tim’s having been born on the Lord’s day, had privately prog- 
nosticated that he would, sometime or other, become a preach- 
er, or, at least, a class-leader or exhorter. 

Having stated this prognostication on the part of the old 
lady, which will cast some light upon an after part of Tim’s 
history, I proceed. 

The first day of October aforesaid, about sunrise, Tim got 
up off his puncheon-made couch, in one corner of his daddy’s 
log cabin, and after yawning and groaning several times, be- 
gan to put on his “ Sunday fixins.’” His mammy was an 
attentive observer, and when her son groaned, she thought of 
how Parson Readwell said his prayers at church, and, as she 
turned off, a “ bless the Lord,” escaped her lips. 

Tim’s first labor, after that most tremendous one of getting 
out of bed, was to slip off the shirt he had been wearing all 
the week, and substitute a nice, clean one, made of cotton 
osnaburg, domestic manufacture—which, however little pro- 
tection had been afforded it, forgot the lex talionis, and was 
about to afford protection to our hero. After this was done, 
he called for his little brother Tommy to bring him a broach 
of coarse thread to fasten the collar and wristbands, which 
was effected by passing through the eyelet holes and tying 
what looked more like a cable than a pack-thread. His next 
labor was to look in “ the box,’’ and take out what had once 
been a satin stock, about a foot wide, “ more or less.” Nothing 
of the original article remained but the whalebone and felt, 
and this was now covered on the outside with one or more 
rabbit-skins. It was adjusted about his neck, and tied on be- 
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hind with some of the cotton thread off of the broach which 
Tommy had brought. 

‘‘ Tommy,” says Tim, ‘run to”’tother house and fetch big 
brother the lookin’-glass, and daddy’s beard-cutter—that’s a 
man.” 

Now, Tommy couldn’t resist the appeal of being called ‘a 
man ;” so out he put as fast as two of his legs, and all of his 
arms, could carry him—making use of the latter to balance 
his body as he went; and such was the peculiar make of his 
hands and arms, that, as they vibrated, they resembled more 
than anything else, the pendulum to the old clock which 
stands in one corner of Uncle Simon’s parlor, reaching from 
the floor nearly to the joists. 

It may be necessary to explain to the reader what Tim 
meant by ‘’tother house.” Old Mr. Littlejohn had two cabins 
on his premises, one for sleeping, and the other for cooking. 
When you were in the dwelling-house, and wanted to speak 
of the kitchen, you said, “ ’tother house,” and when you were 
in the kitchen, and wanted to speak of the dwelling, you still 
said, ‘‘’tother house ;” ’tother house being the cabin from 
which you were absent. 

Tommy is a little slow about getting and returning with 
the ‘‘ lookin’-glass and daddy’s beard-cutter ;” so, while he is 
gone, we will hold up the mind’s mirror before Tim’s thinking 
machinery, and see something of the operations of that engine. 
We see reflected from the surface of that mirror these words: 
*‘ T reckin I’d better turn out my whiskers, to-day, for fear as 
how they’ll think I’m too young to vote, to-morrow.” There, 
now, that will do! ‘Take down the lookin’-glass.’ We see 
what is uppermost in Tim’s mind. He’s got “ votin” in his 
head, while the old lady thinks he’s cogitating about ‘“ preach- 
in.” But don’t let’s undeceive her ; if we do, we shall destroy 
her air-castle, and that were a pity. 

Tommy has returned with the “ lookin’-glass,” but no 
“ beard-cutter” is visible. Tim, however, was so full of 
whiskers and voting, that he did not observe this latter fact, 
as he said : 
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“* Tommy, don’t you think I’d better turn out my whiskers, 
this. morning ?” 

“‘ He, he, he, ha-a-w,” shouted Tommy, “daddy says as 
how you’d better go to the grease-gourd, and smear the flat 
side of your punkin, and then call old Towz to lick it.” 

It’s well old sister Littlejohn wasn’t present at this juncture, 
for something very like ‘‘ he’d be dod durned” escaped Tim’s 
lips; but the balance of his words were so smothered up by 
indignation, that no one could have comprehended them. Our 
hero was soon pacified, however, by Tommy’s drawing from 
his trowsers-pocket the razor which had been concealed there 
at his father’s suggestion. It was not used by Tim, however, 
who had, by this time, fully determined to turn out whisker, 
mustache, imperial, and all, notwithstanding the unkind in- 
sinuation of his father, endorsed by Tommy. 

After viewing himself for some time in the mirror, our hero 
proceeded with dressing. His next care was to put on an old 
pair of blue broadcloth breeches, which were his father’s 
when he was a young man, and which were. now patched on 
both knees, and also on the seat. There were no straps to 
these trowsers, much to Tim’s sorrow; and, to add to his 
grief, several of the gourd-buttons were broken off. The 
places of the latter were soon supplied by pegs, as they are 
called, which are small wooden skewers, made by a case-knife 
from a piece of lightwood lying in the corner. His trowsers 
were donned, and secured to his shoulders by a pair of sus- 
penders, one made of an old surcingle, and the other of a strap 
of leather. In the absence of socks, old pieces of blanket, 
tied around his ankles with cotton strings, formed a pretty 
good substitute. Then came a ponderous pair of red brogans, 
which seemed to cumber Tim’s pedestals more than considera- 
ble. They were a present from the neighboring shoemaker, 
Mr. Pinchtoe.. Tim felt almost as David did, when Saul 
dressed him up in a coat-of-mail. He was nearly ready to 
say, ‘ Thy servant hath not proved them ;” but he remember- 
ed “‘ the lection,” and so compressed his feet, which were too 
large all over, into the shoes which were too small in a 
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similar manner. After success here, he put on an old vest 
which reached down to his hips, and his work was done. His 
wool hat was placed on one side of his head for two reasons j 
one was to play the dandy, and the other was because there 
was so much hair all about there, that he was forced to 
make a virtue of necessity. J had almost forgotten to men- 
tion about his coat. As to that, he didn’t have one; but that 
wasn’t the reason he didn’t put it on, by any means. He 
didn’t choose to do so; and, in this glorious land of liberty, no 
one is forced to wear a coat, provided he doesn’t choose to do 
so, or provided, farther, he doesn’t own one. 

Well, the last act-of the grand drama was to look at himself 
in the glass once more,, first holding it before him, then to each 
side, and finally behind “him. No belle could have played the 
courtier to her own image with more devotion. Now, Tim 
sticks his hands in his pockets, struts out of doors, and, as he 
goes, says to Tommy, who stands “in awful awe and won- 
der,” with peepers and bread-trap all open: ‘‘ Never mind, lit- 
tle un, you’ll be a man yourself, some o’ these days.” 

Breakfast was ready by this time, and so confident was the 
old lady, that Tim felt religious-minded that morning, she had 
almost called on him to say grace; but then she ‘“ knowed 
that Tommy and the ole man, an’ the balance o’ the children, 
would ail laugh at the poor child, who was so modest, she was 
afeard it would be the death of him some time or nother.” So 
she did not ask him to “‘ say grace.” 

The young man devoured his breakfast in silence, and “ the 
old man and the balance of the children” were so eager in 
the same employment, that they did not rally the poor fellow 
about his whiskers. Tim, escaping this annoyance, so soon as 
he was done eating, got up and left the house. The old lady 
jumped up from the table, and peeped through a crack to see 
which direction he would take. 

After breakfast had been over for some time, the family 
began to talk about Tim; and Tommy told how “ mad” he 
got when he delivered his father’s message about old Towzer’s 
licking his brother’s face. At this Mrs. Littlejohn seemed to 
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be very much shocked at her husband and son Tommy, whom 
she declared to be a ‘chip of the old block for deviltry and 
teazin o’ other folks.” 

‘‘ Now, ole man,” said she, ‘don’t you know as how the 
scripter says, ‘ Fathers, don’t pervoke your childun to git mad ?” 
Now, you pervoked Tim, this mornin’, and he’s gone off away 
down into the woods to pray about it. I seed, at the table, 
that thar was somethin’ in his mind a workin’, and a swellin’, 
and a risin’, like my yeast thar in the corner, that I have to 
put in the coffeepot, because as how you wont buy a skillet.” 

While this is going on in the house, let us follow Tim, and 
see what he is doing. He goes into the woods, and his first 
act is to find a grape-vine—which found, he draws a case-knife 
from his pocket, and straightway commences, with malice pre- 
pense, an assault upon the unoffending vine—not with intent 
to commit murder, but with intent to manufacture a pair of 
straps. In this he succeeds to his notion, by passing a small 
vine under each foot, and tying it in holes which he had cut 


on both sides of each breeches-leg. After this is done, he 
spends the balance of the time in gathering and eating chin- 
quapins, hickory-nuts, grapes, muscadines, &c., until about 
3 P.M. 


It is useless to tell the reader, after what I have already 
said, that his mind, all the while, had been running on the 
election. He was not a whig, and he was not a democrat, but 
was a man to be “picked up.” Any gentleman could have 
his vote for a night’s lodging and one or two drams. His 
neighbor Worthless had told him a glowing tale about how 
Squire Takemall had once carried him home with him, given 
him a first-rate supper, as much brandy as he could drink, and 
then put him to sleep in a bed that had curtains hung up al] 
around it. Next morning, he had sat in a room covered all 
over with bed-quilts, and listened to the squire’s daughter 
pick the largest kind of a banjo, until time to vote. He had 
then walked arm-in-arm with the squire to the court-house, 
and voted ; after which, the squire gave him a whole dollar, 
and he went off and got drunk as much as he darned please. 
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Now, such things as these were well calculated to inspire our 
youthful hero with an ardent desire to be served likewise. His 
brain fairly reeled with visions of nice breakfasts and suppers, 
brandy, big banjoes, and fair young ladies. This being the 
case, at 3 o’clock, p. m., he quit the woods and wended his 
way homeward. Without being seen by any one, he goes to 
the kitchen, takes up a sheepskin lying there, and unfastens a 
leading line from a bridle hung up on a peg, with the remain- 
der of a set of plough-gear, and with sheepskin, rope, and bri- 
dle, hung across his back, he sets out to a small field hard by, 
in which grazed Dobbin. Going up toward the palfrey, he 
said, ‘‘ Wo, fellow!” Dobbin, I guess, thought he said, ‘Go 
it ;” for the way he travelled from one end of the field to the 
other, couldn’t be beaten except by a locomotive, and hardly 
that. I am candidly of the opinion that he thought himself 
the wild steed of the desert; for he bowed his neck, hoisted 
his tail, and absolutely brought a loud snort. Nothing daunted, 
the would-be rider followed him up, and got nearly close enough 
to put his hand upon him, when the jade uttered a slight 
squeal, galloped off a hundred yards, and turning round, snorted 
again. This process of allowing Tim to approach very near 
him, and then darting off in a gallop, was repeated many times, 
until the young man was nearly tired down. 

About this time he came to the conclusion to change his 
mode of operations. He thought he couldn’t force Dobbin 
to the bit, so he would ¢ol/ him. He goes off with all speed 
to the corn-crib, and, taking up an ear of corn, which left the 
pile considerably less, he returns. Holding out the corn to- 
ward Dobbin, he says, ‘‘ Come here, old fellow!” and the old 
horse, not used to seeing such things as ears of corn, wished 
to examine one as a curiosity—so, with all speed, he proceeds 
to the examination. Nearly up to Tim, he spies the bridle, 
and, coming to a dead halt, seems to think, 


“Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes ;” 


only he thinks it in English, never having been to college, 
and, therefore, unacquainted with the Latin tongue. Upon 
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Tim’s approaching him, although the ear of corn was still held 
out in a very tempting manner, he put off again. Several 
oaths crowded each other out of our hero’s mouth for lack of 
room, notwithstanding the extraordinary size of the hopper to 
his internal grinding machinery. 

‘‘ Well,” says he, ‘some of the neighbor women says 
mammy thinks I’m gwine to preach; but, ef I ever does, I’ll 
have it in my license to cuss old Dobbin once a week.” 

At last Tim succeeded in catching Dobbin in this way: he 
hid the sheepskin, bridle, and rope, behind a big stump, and 
holding out the ear of corn, succeeded in enticing the horse up 
to him; whereupon, he caught him by the foretop with his 
left hand, and placing the thumb of his right hand in one nos- 
tril, and the forefinger of the same hand in the other, he led 
him to the stump, held by a giant’s gripe. The bridle was then 
put upon his head, and the sheepskin, with the wool side out, 
thrown across his back to serve the place of a saddle, and 
fastened on with the rope substituted for a girth. Thus capar- 
isoned, the steed was mounted by his rider, who was now in a 
quandary whether to go by the house, or proceed, by another 
path, to the road leading io town. Says he: ‘If I go by the house, 
daddy will be a playuin’ o’ me, and if I go t’other way, the 
childun won’t see how well I look on the hoss. But, Dobbin, 
it makes no odds how I go, I’ll pay you, arter I git away from 
the house, for the way you sarved me this arternoon; you 
hear, ole hoss ?” 

Finally, the idea of being seen and admired by the 
children outweighed the fear of being teazed by his father, 
and he resolved to go by the house. All the family, parents 
and children, were sitting out in the yard under an oak-tree, 
as Tim rode up, doing his best to look, for all the world, like 
Marshal Murat, just 1eady to charge a troop of Cossacks. 

** Thar’s Tim, now,” said the old lady. 

The old man, spying Tim’s grapevine straps, bawled out : 

“‘A fust rate idee, Tim; it’s well you tied them ant-stomp- 
ers o’ yourn up to your breeches-legs, or they’d ’a broke Dob- 
bin down to tote ’em, they are so heavy.” 
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After saying this a peal of laughter made the woods ring, 
and Tommy joined his father in the merriment. Tim kicked 
Dobbin in the side, and struck a lope to get out of the reach 
of his father’s voice. 

“‘ Ha, ha! Tim’s gwine to see the gals, this evening, and 
T’ll bet my old hat on it,” said the old man. 

The old lady didn’t think so. She thus discoursed about it: 

** Now, old mau, be ashamed to plague the poor child so. 
Here he’s been out all day a fastin’, an’ larnin’ what to say to- 
night in the prar meetin’ at Brother Nextdoor’s, and when he 
gits up on Dobbin to go over thar, you are plaguin’ him to 
death. Come, Susy, let’s git supper early, and go over to hear 
your brother exercise—come, child.” 

By means of magic, we must transport ourselves instanter 
to Hustledown; for Tim travels so fast, we can’t keep up with 
him by ordinary means. We’ll get “to town” before him, 
and see his grande entree. 

It is about sundown. Squire Takemall and Col. Whistle- 
craft, men of different parties, but good personal friends, are 
sitting at the corner of Sprawls’ tavern. Neither of them 
took any interest in the pending election, and, therefore, they 
were not active in electioneering or “ picking up.” About. 
this time Tim made his advent. Dobbin’s tail was sticking 
out at an angle of ninety degrees, on a horizontal line with his 
backbone. His head was erect, and his neck was bowed in 
such a way as to form an angle (rather than a curve), whose 
apex savored more of acuteness than obtuseness. Really, 
there seemed some danger that the said neck would break in 
two; but a closer examination would have told the observer 
that there was too much tough skin and gristle in it for that. 
His wethers were several inches taller than the neck, where it 
left the body, which seemed to issue out of the shoulders as 
that of a terrapin does from his shell. He was what jockeys 
call ewe-necked, and had been rendered more so by hard work, 
and by having had a fistula whena colt. His backbone, 
which more resembled a crosscut saw covered with horseskin 
than anything else, grew lower and lower toward the 
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haunches, so that a jockey would have called him droop- 
rumped. The knees of his forelegs turned in, and his hocks 
turned out, indicating a real digging pacer, who would exca- 
vate a hole large enough at each step to bury himself. He 
was said by Tim to be “ as good a piece of horseflesh as was 
ever wrapped up in the same amount of hide.” 

Dobbin came into town, down an extended slope, in a long 
pace—a pace, however, which bounced Tim up and down as 
much as the hardest kind of a trot could have done. A light 
breeze compelled the horseman, for the safety of his hat, to 
hold it in one hand, instead of keeping it on his head. He 
had to lean forward to keep from falling off, and, as his body 
went toward the horse’s neck, his feet receded toward Dobbin’s 
flanks, and his legs were drawn up. Every now and then, a 
spur-end of the grape-vine straps would approximate the old 
horse’s flanks, when, like the Irishman’s “ critter,” would 
‘‘rear up behind,” and then proceed faster than before. Going 
down hill, old Dobbin’s pace became every moment accelerated, 
as much from acquired velocity as from animal exertion. 
From a long pace he got into a gallop, which became every 
moment swifter and swifter, until there was a prospect that 
his speed would equal that of a few hours before, when Tim 
was trying to bridle him. It now became a serious question 
with the rider, how he should ever stop his steed. He pulled 
the bridle with all his might, but this only balanced Dobbin 
and assisted him in the race. He was for some time too proud 
or too dignified to open his mouth; but, about the time he got 
opposite the gentlemen whom I have just mentioned, he con- 
cluded there must be a halt at all hazards. So he bawled out 
at the top of his voice, “‘ Wo, Dobbin!” Dobbin took him at 
his word, and, planting his forefeet in such a way as to form 
the broadest possible base, ploughed up the ground for some 
distance, and stopped stock still, while Tim chose to keep on, 
and was landed over the horse’s head, some fifteen feet in front. 
'. “ Pick him up, Squire Takemall,” shouted some one across 
the town. 

Poor Tim was taken up and placed upon his horse, full of 
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dirt, and groaning under a multiplicity of pains and bruises. 
After he had gone a little way toward home, in a very slow 
gait, he is reported to have said: ‘“ Darn all such picking up !” 

Old Mr. Littlejohn heard of this adventure, and Poor Tim 
came as near being “ plagued to death” as ever any mortal did. 

It was a long time before the old lady could forgive “the 
child” for not going to brother Nextdoor’s to preach that night. 





XI—AMONG THE PINES, 


As I sit upon the doorstep of my lowly dwelling, in the 
depths of a Southern forest, I see, scattered through the yard, 
the pines, with their tall, straight shafts, and their sad, sighing 
foliage, overshadowing my humble roof, never, for one moment, 
ceasiny their faint, hollow murmur. They stetch away, on all 
sides, as far as the eye can penetrate, appearing, in the dim moon- 
light, like the columns of an immense cathedral, giving birth 
to a thousand echoes, which are strengthened and prolonged 
from sounds so faint that, elsewhere, they would scarcely make 
themselves heard. Here, at night, when the thousand and 
one sounds produced by machinery, and the other numerous 
appliances put in requisition by man in the pursuit of lucre, 
have sunk into silence ; when, for a short time, the utilitarian 
is at rest, then Nature fills her sounding aisles with voices of 
her own creation. 

A light breeze springs up, and dies away. It lasts but for a 
moment, and yet its faintly-wailing echo floats continuously 
around, and through the heavy forest, sinking, sinking, slowly, 
gradually, imperceptibly into silence. A bark from the dog of 
some distant piney-woods hut is multiplied till it seems as if a 
score of deep-mouthed hounds are answering each other. A 
straggling negro strikes with his staff the trunk of some forest 
giant. The blow rings out, sharp-and keen, on the still night 
air, like the crack of a distant firearm, and straightway the 
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answering forest gives forth a sound as if a company of rifle- 
men are firing an irregular volley. 

A distant scream is heard, which, falling on inexperienced 
ears, would be pronounced the voice of some horrid beast of 
prey. Immediately is heard the voices of other monsters, un- 
til the wood seems alive with them; and soon, with a roar as 
of a mighty tempest, there rushes past a monster, in form as 
well as voice, belching forth flame and smoke, and ever and 
anon uttering a snort and scream which may be well attributed 
to the enemy of mankind. An unsophisticated and unedu- 
cated child of nature would say that the arch fiend had just 
speeded by, on the wings of sulphurous lightning; but the son 
of civilization would tell you that a locomotive, with a full 
head of steam, had just passed, on down grade. On it passes, 
with its stunning noise, and its iron wheels crunching heavily, 
leaving the air behind it filled with its steady, all-pervading 
roar, which sinks and softens till only a subdued humming is 
heard, like 


“ The one-toned bittern’s humming.” 
| At length all is hushed : 


“The unearthly voices ceased, 
And the heavy sound was still ; 
It died on the river’s breast, 
It died on the side of the hill.” 


In the darkness of the night, with but the single interrup- 
tion occasioned by the passing of a train, I see and list of 
naught save nature. The thinnings made in the surrounding 
wood by the rude hand of man are imperceptible, except by the 
garish light of day. ‘ This gilds but to flout.” Now, a broad, 
interminable expanse of huge trunks and dark foliage presents 
itself to the eye; and every one who has gazed upon or wan- 
dered through such a scene, knows the emotions which it 
awakens. No object in the world—not Niagara’s stupendous 
cataract, nor the proudly-reared heights of Alps or Andes—is 
better calculated to excite emotions of the great, the grand, 
the illimitable, than the deep, overwhelming silence and soli- 
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tude of a mighty forest. Let any one who discredits this 
assertion, venture, alone, into the depths of a great forest, 
where the hand of man has made few or no inroads, and note 
his thoughts and feelings, as the idea of the depth and magni- 
tude by which he is surrounded forces itself upon his mind. 

The feeling is akin to that felt by the wanderer on an un- 
known sea, where earth is lost sight of, and the line of water 
meets and mingles with the sky. 

At this hour, thoughts like these come unbidden; and for a 
few short moments I indulge them. The morrow will bring 
the ceaseless clang of machinery, and intensely busy thoughts, 
such as rack the brain and strain the mind till it is ready to 
give way under the painful pressure. Teeming fancies and 
phantasies will all be gone. The creatures of the imagination, 
which people the realm in which I dwell during the season of 
darkness, will pass away. 


“Tt is day. 
Gauzy mist and fleecy cloud, 
Sun and wind have banished ; 
Foliage rustles, reeds pipe loud, 
All the show has vanished.” 





XII.—CORNFIELD PEAS.* 


I xnow these Virginians pretty well. They are the greatest 
people on the face of the earth. In fact, they are the only 
people. There was a time when, in my deep benightment, 
and in my unloyalty to my ever dear old mother, Virginia, I 
believed that Englishmen and Russians were people. Such, 
however, is not the case. I am wiser now, and know that 
England is a country laboring under dry-rot ; it is, as we Vir- 
ginians say of a tree, “ dotted,” and Englishmen are but the 
fungoid remains of what was once a people. It is not with 





* From the ‘“ Richmond Whig.” 
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much pleasure that J make this undeniable statement, for we 
of Virginia sprang from British loins. In like manner, the 
goddess of wisdom and of war sprang from that broken-down 
old rake and thunderer, Jove. Minerva came from a pain in 
Jupiter’s head, and Virginia came from a pain, for the want of 
sense, in the head of Bull. As for the Russians, they own 
slaves, and hence they ape the manners of Virginians. But 
their slaves are white, and until they learn how to say “ thar,” 
and to call a cucumber ‘“ curcumber,” they cannot, in my 
opinion, lay any claim whatever to the honor of being called 
people. In this connection, it is well to state, for the benefit 
of political economists, that the apparently human beings of 
the British Isles would to this day have remained what they 
once were, and even now seem to be—a people—but for the 
Act of Emancipation. There cannot be a people without nig- 
gers, and niggers are not niggers unless they are slaves. A 
free nigger is a monstrosity, a Hounyhym, a hand without 
muscles, an amputated leg, a glass eyeball, and a shinplaster— 
uncurrent at that. In a word, he isa tender without any lo- 
comotive, fuel—coals, for example—without any machinery. 
A nigger without a master is latent power off the track. Put 
him on by himself, you can get him along only by pushing, so 
constant and severe that it costs more than it comes to, 
Tackle him to an engine in the shape of a white man, and 
the long train, laden with industrial products, goes it with 
a rush, the locomotive displays itself to advantage, and the 
black tender follows and keeps close up behind, in a blaze of 
dust and glory. 

Some miles—pity the distance is not greater !—to the north- 
ward and eastward of Virginia, there are, as it were, people. 
But they are only Yankees. From repeated, close and careful 
personal inspection of great numbers of them, I am prepared 
to say that almost any man not born and raised in Virginia 
would mistake them for beings endowed with the celestial 
spark of reason, Gifted with the lineaments, the members 
and the garb of humanity, they succeeded for many years in 
palming themselves off as people. The imposture, indeed, 
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was carried to an incredible pitch. Yankees, it is said—but 
how can I believe it?— Yankees were employed to instruct 
the immortal mind of the youth of Virginia. Oh! astound- 
ing! But the statements, neither of history nor tradition, 
can often be trusted, and the above, it must be admitted, is 
preposterous. Why, I would respectfully ask, do we never 
meet with a Virginian, young or old, or middle-aged, who says 
*‘heaow”? for “how,” ‘‘doo” for “dew,” *‘ dun’t” for ‘ don’t,” 
and such like execrable jargonisms? I answer, because such 
do not exist in the limits of the great commonwealth, or if 
they do, dare not give vocal or other token of Yankee instruc- 
tion, lest suddenly they be knocked down by the earliest sap- 
ling which the Virginian who hears them can wrench from 
our blessed soil. 

A dissenting Englishman, wrenched by the violence of his 
fanaticism, from the nutricious juices of beef, and forced to 
subsist upon the marrowless insipidity of codfish and pump- 
kins, clams and onions, the Yankee is not in any sense a 
person. He is a chattel of the worst possible master—a ma- 
chine. He isa bad version of Frankenstein—the trembling 
and ever-obedient slave of his own creations—a wiper and 
cleaner of the dirty iron structures made by his own hands. 
The highest of his menial functions is revolting to the white- 
handed Virginia nobleman. For what loftier task has he than 
to absterge the grimy orifices, joints, and bowels of a loco - 
motive! Evidently none. In place of reason, he has cute- 
ness—the faculty of invention. On this account, he is toler- 
ated, until such time as the Virginians see fit to begin that 
‘‘irrepressible conflict”? which must inevitably end in the 
conquest to the daily habit of chewing tobacco, and the right 
pronunciation of “ whar,” of all that part of the habitable 
globe which is capable of enlightened civilization. So long as 
it shall seem advisable to countenance improvements in ma- 
chinery, the legislators of Virginia, holding now, as they have 
always done, and will always do, absolute control of the fed- 
eral government, will continue to surround the Yankee with 
the protection of law, and to invest him with the right of 
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suffrage, the liberty of unrestricted concubinage, according to 
the latest canons of free-love, and the full permission to wor- 
ship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, that 
woolly-headed idol, known in Virginia as a runaway nigger. 
This period, contrary to the supposition of all Yankees, and a 
few of the less cultivated Virginians, will not be of indefinite 
duration. On the contrary, it will be brief, quite brief. It 
shall come to pass, some dull July afternoon, about four years 
from now, that a Virginian, hearing that Anderson’s fine- 
cut tobacco is seriously interfering with the sale of the legit- 
imate Orinoco plug, and learning from his Enquirer that 
Seward has at last laid his incendiary hand on the Supreme 
Court, with intent to “reconstruct” it—that is to fill its 
benches with abolitionists—it shall then come to pass, that a 
Virginian, rousing from the lethargy superinduced by the am- 
brosial diet, hereafter to be glorified, ejecting his fist-big quid 
to replace it with a fresh and a larger one, and disengaging 
his shoeless feet from the summit of the lofty mantlepiece, 
will slowly repair to the shade of a neighboring ‘ honey- 
shuck” tree, behind the ice-house, and there proceed to fasten 
his eyes into the corner of a dilapidated worm-fence. 

In silence, so profound as to be interrupted only by the in- 
cessant song of the jar-fly, and the intermittent gush of the 
juice of his adored weed, he will persist in meditation for the 
space of twenty minutes. At the expiration of that time he 
will have done a thing of which, although it be a work of 
necessity, he will be heartily ashamed—he will have invented 
a machine for the invention of all kinds of machines that 
may be required throughout all coming time, together with an 
auxiliary machine to attend to all sorts of machines, tc keep 
them perpetually greased and in working trim, and to repair 
any damage, however extensive, short of entire destruction, 
that may put them out of running order. Overpowered by 
the unnatural and disgraceful exertion, he will seek relaxa- 
tion in the uncalled-for and undeserved chastisement of a 
small male nigger, order an early supper»eat a quart of iced 
buttermilk, and four clods of warm dough, called done biscuit, 
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and go straight to bed. Unable to sleep, he will fret himself 
into another fit of invention, the result of which will be a 
machine for pursuing, catchiug, and bringing back fugitive 
slaves, to which he will add a patent steel key for re-opening 
- the African slave-trade. Satisfied with this, his thoughts will 
. tush joyfully back into their natural channel; he will recur 
with pleasure to the “cardinal principles of the Democratic 
party,” and, after spending a few moments in blissful contem- 
plation of the resolutions of ’98, wiil fall into a stertorious 
slumber, and enlighten his wife with hissomnambulistic views 
of the question of ‘intervention for protection.” In the 
morning, he will rise to his plug with more than his wonted 
ravenous avidity, eat some more heated dough, diluted with 
rawish chicken, straddle a half-fed blooded horse, and pace off 
to the nearest town, to get a young lawyer to write out an 
account, preceded and concluded by a number of political re- 
flections, of his inventions of the day previous. This account 
will be published in the Richmond papers, accompanied by 
leading editorials, complimenting or abusing the inventor for 
his party affiliations. From the moment of that publication, 
Jonathan Othello’s occupation will be gone. He will subsist 
for a time on machine-made boot-pegs, after which, finding no 
use for his faculties, he will die of chagrin and cerebral, or 
rather cerebellial inanition. And then, such consummation 
being for the first time possible, the approximate elevation of 
mankind toward the altitude of Virginia gentlemen will 
begin. 

Recurring to the subject of ‘‘ people,” it is enough to say 
of the dwellers in the Western and Northwestern sections of 
the confederacy, that a race of abandoned hog-fatteners, mule-. 
growers, grain-measurers, and hemp-twisters, could not, even 
in the most ecstatic moments of arrogance, inspired by bad 
whiskey, call themselves ‘ people.” To locate a quarter sec- 
tion of prairie, to enter it, to clear it, and then quit it and go 
to Pike’s Peak, and come back in rags and vote for Stephen 
A. Douglas—these performances, though not essentially dis- 
honorable, do not occur to me as being precisely those which 
a nature, equivocally human, would delight in. 
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The truth is, the cross between the Virginian and Yankee, 
or the German, or any of the inferior races, is never, except in 
a single instance, attended with results at all more encouraging 
than the cross between the horse and the ass. On the one 
hand we have.the hinney or Hoosier, an entirely useless biped ; 
and on the other, the mule or Missourian, a very good beast of 
draught when “ broke.” The exceptional instance alluded to, 
one which, from a sense of justice, not less than of personal 
obligation, I am constrained to notice, is that of the Virginia 
mulatto. I have marvelled, how often I know not, at the gross 
and wanton neglect of this delightful hybrid by Virginia au- 
thors and editors. Why no poem has ever been addressed to 
one of the most beautiful and useful staples of our State, I 
could never tell. Our literature is shamefully defective in this 
regard. We have niggers in print by the thousand, but no 
mulatto has ever yet gone to press, unless it be the tobacco 
press. And yet the mulatto, if he be a male, and in any way 
related to the Declaration of Independence, makes an unsur- 
passed fiddler; or, if of less eminent connection, an excellent 
carriage-driver, and an invaluable barber. But it is to the 
softer form of this desirable product that our indebtedness is 
greatest. What would this world be without a mulatto cham- 
bermaid and washerwoman? Nothing—less than nothing. 
The violence of my feelings will not permit me to say any more 
on this point. 

Only one other kind of man remains to be disposed of—that 
run-wild Virginian, entitled “Southerner.” As I hope one 
day to treat this Unfortunate at some length, I shall leave him 
here, with the mere observation, that the ginning of cotton, 
and the crushing of sugar-cane, are requirements altogether 
too rapid to be compatible with the lordly indolence which in 
all ages and in every land have characterized “peuple.” It 
follows, since Virginians are the only people in the world, they 
are necessarily the greatest people on the face of the terraque- 
ous globe. 

Therefore, I repeat what I said at first, Virginians are the 
greatest people that ever did or ever will draw the breath of 
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life. For men, women, and children, dead or alive, climate, 
soil, scenery, rivers, mountains, medicinal springs, niggers, 
horses, cattle, dogs, fish, oysters, sora, game-chickens, apples, 
peaches, blue-plums, woodpeckers, revivals, gullies, water- 
melons, tobacco, chestnuts, hollow logs, chinquapins, natural 
bridges, mellow-bugs, June apples, shuck mats, persimmons, 
politicians, sweet potatoes, grass-nuts, hams, caves, Methodist 
preachers, agricultural fairs, gold and iron ores, light bread, 
dilapidated houses, homespun clothing, artichokes, wasps, good 
coffee, mulleins, broomstraw, waffles, hollyhocks, biscuit, worm 
fences, apple-jack, ashcake, pines, wild turkeys, cider, mem- 
bers of Congress, whiskey, candidates for the Presidency, cym- 
lins, pipes and stems, turnip sallet, shavers of paper, novelists, 
unfinished canals, poets, shoats, railroads that don’t pay, hotels, 
mes of knucks, democratic inspectors, universities, bar- 
eepers, female schools, chigoes, buttermilk, faro-dealers, 
horse-cakes, jig players and Juba-patters, no country on earth | 
will, as we all well know, compare with the Old Dominion. If 
anybody is inclined to dispute this, let him address himself a 
few questions. 
'* Haven’t we had the most Presidents, the greatest jurists, 
orators, and military men? Didn’t Revenue win the $1,000 
prize at the St. Louis fair? Can this planet, or any orb that 
swims in celestial space, afford anything equal to a thorough- 
going, high-bred, Virginia sweetheart? Where will you find 
a man to mix a julep equal to Lemuel Bowsir’s? Was the 
mother of the Gracchi a circumstance compared to an old Vir- 
ginia gentlewoman, in a check apron, with a bundle of keys 
in a little white-oak basket on her arm, and a turkey wing fan 
in her hand? Is there any chewing tobacco in the world like 
that made in Lynchburg? Aint Ridgway the greatest editor 
that ever put pen to paper? Is there a place on this continent, 
or any other, where they understand how to cook fried chicken 
and cure hams, as they do in Virginia? Who that ever 
smoked Langhorne & Armistead’s tobacco, in a Woodall pipe, 
would give a d—n, or even the fraction of ad—n, for any other 
tobacco, or any other pipe? Aint Hunter, and Botts, and 
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Wise, the three most prominent candidates, after Douglas and 
a dozen others, for the Chief Magistracy of this Union? 
Lives there a man, not a Virginian, who comprehends the joys 
of Brunswick stews, the bliss of roas’n ears, and the rapture 
of pot-liquor ? Did any boy buta Virginia boy ever catch cat- 
fish out of a branch with a pin-hook after a heavy shower? 
Point me out the fellow who has danced to the sound of Henry 
Thornton’s fiddle, and who wouldn’t split the Italian Opera 
into splinters, if he could, and you’ll point me out a fool. The 
earth does not produce oysters any better than Carter’s’ creek 
oysters, and you will hunt through all eternity to no purpose 
to find sora superior to those you get in Petersburg. As to 
discovering a finer hotel-keeper than Tom Ballard, the very idea 
is absurd. Do you think it possible that any other village of 
four hundred and sixty inhabitants can support as many go 
newspapers as Fredericksburg? Did you ever eat any snaps 
cooked by an old Virginia nigger cook? Look at the eques- 
trian statue of Washington, in Richmond. Contemplate the 
puddle ducks of Prince Edward. Gaze about in all directions, 
and wherever you find a good thing, that thing is 4 better thing 
in Virginia than anywhere out of Virginia. These questions 
and simple statements of facts might, without the least diffi- 
culty, be multiplied indefinitely. The present number, how- 
ever, will suffice. The proof is conclusive. Virginians are 
the greatest people on earth. 

Nevertheless, they are a very various peoplé. From those 
stupendous accumulations of beef and limestone, which go by 
the name of men in the county of Montgomery, to the chicken- 
cart drivers of the Pamunky, who, owing to the oscillations 
incident to their favorite chills, are scarcely ever plainly visi- 
ble, but who, when seen, present a countenance of wax, em. 
bellished with turkey-egg freckles and emaciated body, with 
an ague cake on one side, balanced by a tickler on the other ; 
from the former to the latter, what an interval! Between the 
inhabitants of the Dismal Swamp, who appear to be composed 
of bamboo-brier warp and terrapin filling, and the rugged and 
ruddy mountaineer of the northwest, who look as if they had 
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been torn by accident out of a side of damaged sole-leather— 
what a difference! Yet, they are all, more or less, Virginians, 
thank the Lord! And consequently, more or less, the greatest 
people in the world. Let them be duly conscious and proud 
thereof. 

If I were asked what this ‘‘ more or less” means, to what 
it is attributable, and why Virginians are the greatest of peo- 
ple, I should say quietly, Peas! If desire were expressed to 
know what sort of peas, I should answer, loudly, CornrieLp 
PEAS. In case this view should fail to receive the cheerful ac- 
quiescence of my interrogator, it would be my duty and my 
glee to put his doubts forever at rest, by the cogent argument 
following, to wit : 

I. By so much as a man is a Virginian, by so much is he a 
great man. 

No sane mind will dispute this proposition. 

II. Per contra, by so much as a man is not a Virginian, by 
so much he is not a great man. 

This proposition will not be disputed by any sane mind. 

III. By so much as a man is not a great man, is he a little 
man, or Yankee, or foreigner. 

All sound intellects will agree that this is a logical infer- 
ence. 

IV. Wherever you find cornfield peas most abundant, there 
do you find that the Virginian characteristics abound the 
most. 

That is a matter of fact. 

\V. Ergo, it follows that Virginians are the greatest peo- 
ple in the world because of cornfield peas, and that they differ 
from each other, are more or less Virginians, and consequently 
more or less great, in exact proportion to the quantity of corn- 
field peas they grow and devour—for I take it for granted that 
no rational eye could see a grown cornfield pea without in- 
stantly introducing it to a palate which would immediately 
become educated and enamored. 

The chain of augmentation is complete and profoundly irref- 
utable. 
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But examine slightly the physical geography of the great 
commonwealth, and you will find that throughout the tide- 
water country, and on the south side of the river Jeems (for 
mercy’s sake! do not call it James) cornfield peas are produced 
in profusion. And where else do you find the unadulterated 
Virginian, I would like to know? In the Piedmont region, 
fewer cornfield peas are raised, and consequently the people are 
not as thoroughgoing Virginians as they should be. They are 
too fond of making money, and don’t care enough about the 
debates in the Convention. Why, they actually raise pippins 
in Nelson! When people quit limber-twigs and barkerliners, 
and get to raising pippins, you may know that cornfield peas 
ore neglected, and New-Jersey tastes coming in. I have my 
opinion of such people. 

I have not the cornfield statistics of the Valley at hand, but 
Tam willing to swear that the annual yield from Lexington to 
Winchester, wouldn’t fill an Essex nigger’s tater-hole. Ap- 
prized of this fact, will anybody hereafter wonder at the ap- 
pearance of the Ruffner pamphlet? Surely not. Yet this im- 
portant fact, to the best of my recollection and belief, was 
never mentioned during the whole of the last gubernatorial 
canvass. But to test the matter begin at the lower end, the 
collar bone, of the Northern Neck and travel up. You start 
in the midst of unlimited cornfield peas and pure Virginians, 
but by the time you get to Prince William you see scarcely 
any cornfield peas, and hear people calling “ fo’pence,” ‘ fip- 
pinny bit!” Dad shame such a set. When I got off the cars 
to go to Brentsville, the county seat of Prince William (and a 
drearier place I never saw, except New Glasgow), a lad had 
the atrocity to call a ninepence a “ shil’n” right close to my 
ear. To the latest hour of my life, I shall regret that I did 
not stab him to the heart with a Barlow knife, which I always 
carry, because I am a Virginian. 

In Alexandria, I am convinced that they seldom eat corn- 
field peas; at Harper’s Ferry none at all; and in the Pan 
Handle they never heard of them. Wheeling, Parkersburg, 
Shepherdstown, Clarksburg, Woodstock, and along there, must 
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be very defficient in cornfield peas. I suppose some of the in- 
habitants of these unhappy places, emigrated from Eastern 
Virginia, and having eaten abundantly of cornfield peas in 
childhood and youth, retain enough of the noble constituents 
in their bones to give tone and character to the towns they 
dwell in. As to Abingdon and the Southwest generally, I 
have my grave doubts. I reckon some small cornfield peas 
are raised in that section, but when eaten become so mixed 
with goose-fat, taken from the neighboring goose-farms of 
Tennessee, as to lose half their virtues, and so give rise to a 
set of people not exactly low, but decidedly Brownlow in 
character and habits. I trust the next legislature will see 
the necessity of sending out a large number of cornfield pea 
missionaries to stock that country with the essential element 
of Virginia greatness. 

It will be seen, then, that wherever in Virginia there is a 
deficiency in the crop or a neglect of the culture of corn- 
field peas, just there the pernicious traits of Northern and 
Western character creep in. Hence, further, the chemical in- 
ference that the essentia] oil or active principle of cornfield 
peas (what might be called cornfield peanine) would, if co- 
piously administered to the Yankee or the Hoosier, turn him ° 
into a Virginia. Although I am not so clear on this point, I 
should dislike to see the experiment tried on any large scale. 
It is true, it might result happily, might deabolitionize the 
Northern masses, and so put an end to the eternal agitation of 
slavery. But I am opposed yet a while to this wholesale trans- 
mutation of useful menials into gentlemen. If we were all 
gentlemen existence would be intolerable. Life is not worth 
a button to a Virginian who cannot look down with infinite 
scorn upon nearly everybody else. 

I thank my ignorance that I have not the remotest suspicion 
of what the botanical name of the cornfield pea is. I know 
that it is found in a curved, bumpy ped, three of which, if 
straightgned out, would be about as long as a leading editorial in 
the “ Richmond Whig.” The outside of this pod isa little rough, 
resembling green velvet, and the inside is lined with white 
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vegetable satin. In this sumptuous bed of the interior repose 
a half dozen or so of the blessed globules. There are several 
varieties—the best of which, according to the sworn statement 
of my own and many other highly respectable and reliable 
palates, is the kind calied the gray crowder. As its name 
implies, this noble pea is planted in the cornfield, and, un- 
like the miserable marrowfat, it climbs not a dead stick, 
but rises beside a living and towering stalk. So far from in- 
juring the corn, it benefits its growth, if not during its (the 
pea’s) lifetime after its (the pea’s) death; for it is a notorious 
fact, that the cornfield pea improves land better than Peruvian 
guano, and almost as much as Ruffin’s fertilizer. As an 
edible, the vegetable kingdoin has not its equal. It is good 
for man and beast and niggers. It does not agree with Irish- 
men. Its nutritious properties are unsurpassed. It is the con- 
centrated quintessence of the delightful. It is harmless. It 
may be eaten in any quantity. It is hard to quit eating it. 
It does you good all over. It is fine for the general health 
It fattens you up. Make you strong and sassy. Its taste is 
indescribable delicious. In brief, it is meat, drink, lodging, 
house, rent, taxes, and a free ticket to the fair and back 
again. 

You wretched, wretched guzzlers and gormandizers! you 
that sit at the would-be splendid tables of the Metropolitan, 
St. Nicholas, Girard, and Revere, gobbling up your pates, ter- 
renes, ragouts, and fricassees, and swilling your Burgundy 
and Imperial out of your wine-coolers ; there is, if ye did but 
know it, on this earth, or rather in its Eden, Virginia, a di- 
viner thing than your poor tongues ever tasted. ‘‘ What, 
namely?” Peas, egad! Ay! Cornfield peas! the central, 
ethereal, intensely-condensed, elaborated, sempetrernal, Juxu- 
rious fruition of all that is nectareous, ambrosial, vivifying, 
and exalting in the wide realm of nature’s benignant alchemy. 
Tvo good, too good for you, ye Northern gormandizers, ye 
urban bibblers! Fit diet only for gods, for Virgimians, and 
for niggers! Not a pea, not a fragment of a pea, not the 
smallest black eye of a pea, not even a pea-hull, or the glimpse 
thereof, shall ye have, no, not to save this mighty Union. ° 
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Properly to describe the indescribable merits of the cornfield 
pea and to enjoy the same, one must know how to prepare it. 
They are never eaten raw, except in the sterile district adjoin- 
ing the North Carolina line. There, I am told, they are en- 
closed in a paste composed of persimmons and tar, and in this 
state much relished by ladies during the intervals of snuff dip- 
ping. In the Grand Commonwealth, however, the true scien- 
tific method of preparing them for table is as follows: Gather 
your peas before sundown, ere the dew falls. On the morrow, 
at or about 10 or 11 of the clock, extricate your peas from 
their natural wrappages by a dextrous manipulation of the 
thumbnail, after the manner of gouging out the eye of a 
courthouse adversary. Rinse your peas. Then parbile (yes, 
bile—I will say bile), parbile them. Next fry them with two 
or three or more (according to the quantity of peas cooked), 
slices of streaked middling, encouraging as much as possible 
the exudation of the bacon gravy, retaining, and dissemina- 
ting the same throughout the leguminous collection by the in- 
strumentality of the process of gently mashing the individual 
members or peas with a spoon. The agglutinate composite of 
grease and peas should now present a dark brown, but not 
quite scorched aspect, and such being the case, your peas, after 
being emptied into a deepish dish, may be swiftly transferred 
from the kitchen to the table. 

But you are by no means ready, however much you may 
think so, to eat your peas, unless you have earnestly studied 
the harmonies of food, and with especial reference to the un- 
changeable affinities of the cornfield pea. A brief hint of ex- 
pianation will make my meaning clear, perchance, to wit: 
Buttermilk and askeake go together, don’t they? Hoe-eake 
and sweet milk—middling and snaps—ham and cabbage— 
bacon and greens—beefsteak and onions—chine and turnips— 
lamb and green peas—jole and turnip sallet (zot salad)—sweet 
potatoes and young ducks—shoat and butter beans—and so 
on, all these fit into one another and make each other better, 
hey? Well, cornfield peas have a partner to which they are 
attached as passionately and even more so than any of the 
couples just named. 
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As for meats, there are but two real old Virginia meats— 
bacon and fried chicken, and cornfield peas go well with either 
of them. I have heard of people whe ate the divine pea with 
veal, and mention was once made to me of a Scotch Presby- 
terian whose habit was to mix baked eels with cornfield peas, 
but Heaven has kindly preserved me from witnessing spec- 
tacles of such idiocy. The precise and indeed the only har- 
monious companion of cornfield peas is tomatoes (‘ a” broad, 
very broad—as thus, ‘* To-mar-tus,” if you please). But 
your tomatoes must not be cooked ; they must be raw ; they 
must be peeled and sliced in slices not too thin ; they must not 
be dressed with vinegar, pepper, and salt, and the like of that ; 
or with mustard ; or associated with cucumbers ; they must 
be sprinkled with a little, not much, sugar, not white sugar, 
always invariably brown sugar; let nothing tempt you to de- 
viate from brown. Sprinkled with a little brown sugar, finely 
divided with a knife, and intimately mingled with the peas, 
the immortal dish is utterly ready. 

Now ! Fall to. Don’t eat slowly. Eat fast, and take large 
mouthfuls—a knife blade, heaped up the whole length, at 
every pop. Say not a word. Answer no questions. Keep 
your eyes immoveably fixed on your peas. Come down steadily 
to your work. Fill your plate again and again. Once more. 
A quart every time. Don’t be alarmed. Eaton. Let out 
your girth. Unbutton your waistcoat. Make a fresh start. 
Scorn the imputation of a memory that charges with having 
already had some peas. Let your intrepid stomach give the 
lie to your recollection. Eatmore. Eat a heap more. Stop? 
Never while there is a pea in the dish. You must not starve. 
What! When the low grounds are full of peas? Away with 
the haggard thought. Banish the emaciated conception. Keep 
on eating. But why don’t you eat? Thar’s plenty. “ An- 
other plateful?” That’s sensible, that’s what I call a coming 
appetite. No, no, no—don’t snatch your plate away—a man 
is never helped until his plate is packed eight inches high. 
Pitch in, freely, copiously, fearlessly, Appomattoxly. Ah! 
that’s the lick. Now you’re coming to town. Hand over 
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hand. Goit! Rip! Now one last, long, large, illimitable 
mouthful, and you are done. “ Ah-a-a!” ‘You feel good ; 
you’re bound to feel good. Stop! not an inch ; don’t budge 
an inch, or you are a dead man, dead as Hector.' 

** Boy! take this gentleman up in his chair and carry round 
to the shady side of the house and keep the flies off him till 
sundown! You hear! Quick, sir! Mark time! Forward! 
March !” 

Pea! blessed pea! thrice blessed cornfield pea !—sublime 
pellet! celestial molecule! divine little gob ! pluperfect eclipse 
of vegetable fatness and sweetness ! how much is due to thee! 
All that Virginia is, or has been, or can be, is owed to thee. 
Without thee, there is no Virginia. The majesty of our moth- 
ers, the honor of our sires, the beauty of our daughters, the 
courage of our sons, the strength of our slaves, the fertility of 
our soil, the salubrity of our climate, and the magnificence of 
our scenery, I ascribe to thee. Our glorious Past began with a P. 
Our Patriotism, our Pride, our Power, our Politics, our Pre- 
eminenee, commence with a Pea. Our Progress is nothing with- 
outa P. The very name of Patrick Henry starts with a P. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote with a Pen, two thirds of which was a 
Pe. Chief Justice Marshall delivered his decisions in a Court 
that would never have been Supreme without a P. More 
blessed than these, the Pater Patrie could boast a double P— 
two capital Ps. The essence of Peas interpermeated his pure 
and inapproachable spirit. The soul of Washington was a solid 
Cornfield Pea! 





XIL.—THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 


In the ‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1550, is an article 
in review of ‘ Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States ;” of 
the Speech of Webster on Slavery, in the Senate, March 7th, 
1850 ; and of some other books and pamphlets connected with 
America. We read this article some years ago, and as. we 
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read, almost involuntarily drew our pencil around some pas- 
sages which had no tendency whatever to render our Southern 
blood very cool. , 

The object of the above article is to show the present state 
of “civilization” in the land of Washington. The astute 
‘‘ Edinburgh” has made the discovery that we are a tolera- 
bly civil people, and would be more so, were it not for the 
rudeness of the Western States, and the slavery of the South- 
ern. Yet it consoles itself with the idea, that New-England, 
with her common schools, and her abolition, will bring such 
an amount of civilization into the common mass, as will 
leaven the whole lump. Abolition is todo away with the evil 
of Southern slavery, and the civilization of the East is to coun- 
teract the barbarism of the West. It says: 


“ As the spirit of the slave interest is embittered, the moral spirit of 
abolition is reanimated and reinforced; and as the barbarism of the West 
presses upon Congress, the civilization of the East puts on its armor, and 
stands on more vigilant ground.”—p. 191. 


The tenor of the article is, that America is a great and pros- 
perous country, but that the slavery of the South, and the 
‘‘ barbarism” of the West, are blots upon her escutcheon. That 
New-England must control this slavery and barbarism. That 
she is the nation—that she is America. That she is superior 
in every respect to every other portion of the Union: and es- 
pecially that she is superior to the South, which is worthy of 
damnation on account of slavery. Hence it is, that the ‘ Ed- 
inburgh Review,” unaccustomed to speak well of the United 
States, lauds them unsparingly, when it considers New-Eng- 
land the United States, since New-England is the land of abo- 
litionism. \ 

It is too frequently the case—indeed, we might say it is 
always the case—that the Southern States, in any work upon 
America, are reviled as a sin-polluted community of people, 
disgracing the confederacy, and tolerated only because they 
may some day be converted, and turned from the error of their 
ways, by negro-loving, witch-burning New-England, into the 
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paths of redemption and political salvation. Now we are quite 
tired of this, and we think it time for the South to ward off 
the foul imputations cast upon her character—imputations 
thick, poisonous, and fiendish, as the darts levelled by ‘“ Apol- 
yon” against “ Christian.” 

What is there so commendable in England, that the “ Ed. 
inburgh Review” should look upon the slavery of the Southern 
States with such holy horror? Has this journal no pity upon 
its white slaves at home, that it should come across the ocean 
to shed its crocodile tears over the negro, whose dog is pro- 
vided with more meat in a day than many a British subject 
gets in a week? Has it no sympathy for the millions of the 
East, whom its country enslaves, and whose cruelty to them 
has furnished material wherewith to make a Hastings infa- 
mously immortal? What does it say to the bloody scourge 
which its country holds over the bare back of Ireland? What 
does it say to one nation’s triumphing over another, impotent 
and imbecile in the shackles of its intoxication? What does 
it say to the thousands of starving, dying operatives in the 
factories of its country—men, women, and children, sold into 
bondage along with the factories—mere human brutes, the 
snapping of whose thread of life causes their masters less con- 
cern than the breaking of a thread of cotton fibre ? 

As the medicines which a skilful physician applies, show 
the nature of the disease he seeks to eradicate, so the remedial 
laws passed by a country show the nature of the evils they 
seek to abolish. Now, in the ‘‘ Westminster Review,” parallel 
in date with the “‘ Edinburgh” we are noticing, is an article 
styled ‘“‘ Summary of the Session,” giving an account of the 
principal laws passed by Parliament at its session in 1850, 
from January 13th to August 15th. Speaking of some crimi- 
nal act passed at this session, it says: 


“ Three fifths or more of the criminal calendar consists of juveniles ; and 
it detracts greatly from our imagined superiorities of jurisprudence and 
humanity—[those superiorities, we suppose, intimated by the “ Edin- 
burgh”]—to think so little progress has been made in dealing with this 
preponderating mass of delinquency. Incessantly we have been laboring 
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to drain off the material sewerage that endangers personal security and 
enjoyments, but have taken little heed of the moral sewerage not less 
menacing, which accumulates from the fluctuating condition of a commer- 
cial state. There is, however, not less need of outlet and diffusion for one 
than the other; but it is pent up in prisons, penitentiaries and solitary 
cells, in lieu of being transplanted to new territories, &c. 

“Tn no other country is the law so severe toward children, and yet the 
law has nowhere clearly defined what a child is—its age or other personal 
attribute that fixes criminal liability. Instances there are of children be- 
ing capitally punished at a very tender age; and Lieutenant Tracy has 
had under criminal discipline ten boys under eight years old, and one 
under five. Liverpool may be considered a brief epitome of the extremes 
of present civilization; may be referred to for illustrative results of the 
routine course of penal treatment. In 1848, of the total number of com- 
mittals, 66 per cent. were re-commitments, and 284 per cent. had been 
recommitted four times. Culprits have been committed eighteen, twenty- 
four, twenty-five, and twenty-nine times. One boy of fourteen, who had 
been committed twenty-four times, was five times discharged, twice im- 
prisoned for a fortnight, once for two months, six times for three months, 
and sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, and to be twice whipped. Is 
not this Dame Partington’s work, or the work of the Naiads, or of Sisy- 
phus? What must not Liverpool pay for criminal tuition? For mere 
economy's sake, would it not be wise to improve the system ? 

“ Parents actually drive their children abroad to steal ; pointing out the 
property to be stolen, and refusing food until the theft is effected. 

“ How can such children be treated as criminals, and the enemies of 
society? ‘With them, crime is a profession, like that of a soldier or a doc- 
tor: the chances of conviction being similar to the soldier’s chance of a 
wound, or the doctor’s chance of catching infection. The children call the 
prison their ‘school,’ and designate theft by the name of ‘work.’ In Lon- 
don, matters are not much better: the older prisons, such as Newgate, 
having no facilities for the reform of juvenfle offenders, and the new ones 
provide such comparative comforts as to become temptations for admis- 
sion.” — Westminster Review, Oct., 1850, pp. 72, 73. 


Now, thank God! in the benighted South, guilty of the sin 
of having negro slaves, juvenile crime, comparatively speaking, 
is scarcely known. We might almost make a sweeping asser- 
tion, and say that it is entirely unknown. We have no “ pre- 
ponderating mass of delinquency.” We have no “ moral 
sewerage, not less menacing” than the “ material sewerage 
that endangers personal security and enjoyment.” It has not 
become necessary for us to “ transplant to new territories”—to 
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banish from our States “three fifths or more of the criminal 
calendar,” consisting of juveniles. We have no need to send 
off children into exile to prevent their committing crime. We 
cannot boast, as England may, and as the ‘“ Westminster” 
asserts, that “in no other country is the law so severe toward 
children” as in ourown. We can boast of no Sir John Paking- 
tons, and Mr. Monckton Milneses, introducing acts and bills 
into our legislatures ‘in the way of juvenile expatriation.” 
We are ignorant of any instances among us “ of children being 
capitally punished at a very tender age.’’ We have no Lieu- 
tenant Tracy, who has “under criminal discipline ten boys 
under eight years old,” and one baby in the same predicament 
‘under five.” We have no city which “may be referred to 
for illustrative results of the routine course of penal treat- 
ment.” We have no parents who “ actually drive their chil- 
dren abroad to steal, pointing out the property to be stolen, 
and refusing food until the theft is effected.” We have among 
us no children with whom “ crime is a profession,” and who 
*‘call the prison their ‘school,’ and designate theft by the 
name of ‘ work.’”? We have not, we admit, arrived at that 
degree of “ civilization,” in which our people’s children are 
sunk to so low a pitch of degradation and infamy, as that 
prisons ‘ provide such comparative comforts as to become 
temptations for admission.” 

It seems, also, that Mr. Milnes, at one session of Parliament, 
‘‘ proposed to make parents, in certain cases, responsible for 
the offences of their offspring ; an innovation sanctioned by high 
authorities—the Recorder of Birmingham, Mr. Russell, the 
prison inspector, and Mr. Rushton, the able magistrate of 
Liverpool.” * Sir J. Pakington’s Act for the extension of Sum- 
mary Jurisiiction in Larceny, extends the summary jurisdic- 
tion of magistrates from children under fourteen years to those 
under sixteen. The result of this is, that children under six- 
teen are deprived of the protection of jury trial, and left to the 
uncertainties of the whims and ignorance of justices of the 
peace. Says the ‘“‘ Wesminster:” ‘ In the existing constitu- 
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tion of the magistracy, espevially in the country, such inno- 
vations cannot be too vigilantly watched and sparingly at- 
tempted.” 

Well, we have not got to that pitch in the South that we 
deprive children under sixteen of the right of trial by jury, and 
intrust their personal freedom in the hands of ignorant magis- 
trates, by giving them “ summary jurisdiction” in the case. 

And why is it that we have scarcely any crime among us, 
and comparatively no juvenile criminals? Why is it that we 
have no “routine course of penal treatment?” Why is it 
that we do not deprive criminals of the right of trial by jury ? 
‘Che answer is simple: the pauper population of England, and 
of Europe generally, is shut out by our negro slaves. Abolish 
slavery in the South, supply its place by European serfs, either 
by importation or by degrading the poorer classes among us to 
fulfil the menial duties of the slave, and our word for it, the 
Southern portion of our confederacy will have numbers of ju- 
venile criminals among its population, and others whose pro- 
fessions will be crime, as is now the case in England, and as is 
becoming the case, with accelerated velocity, in the Northern 
States. It will then become necessary for us, as well as for 
England, to abolish jury trial, and set up in its stead the 
“summary jurisdiction” of petty tyrants in every neighbor- 
hood, hole, and corner, in the country. In the Southern States, 
the planter owns his slaves and makes them cultivate the soil. 
He feeds and clothes them well, nurses them when sick, gives 
them time to cultivate a small crop for themselves, and on 
Sunday allows them to go to whatever church they please—to 
go, or not go, as they please—and worship God just according 
to whatever creed they may wish. True, there is a penal code 
upon every plantation, and a wholesome restraint#is exercised 
over the mind of the slave by the certainty of corporal punish- 
ment, if he violates the laws enacted by his master for his good 
government. We have yet to learn that any people, as a mass, 
can be controlled without some penal code. 

Now, take the English white slave on the other hand. His 
master, instead of working him upon a plantation in the fresh 
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air, with nature’s face smiling in loveliness around him, shuts 
him up in a factory or mine, forcing him, day after day, to 
breathe an impure atmosphere, which is deadly poison to the 
lungs, and which will hasten him on to a certain and a premature 
grave. If he becomes tired of his slave, he sells him to some 
other owner of a factory, who pays the original master the debt 
contracted by the slave with him, for a scanty pittance of food 
to keep his own soul and body together, and to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger within the systems of his famished babes; 
and then the slave has to work for his new master until he is re- 
imbursed for the amount paid the old master. This he is never 
able to do; and thus he may be transferred from master to 
master, getting more and more in debt at every transfer, until 
he is called upon to pay the great debt of nature, which so de- 
stroys his resources, that his inhuman master lets him sleep, 
and take his rest within a cold and narrow couch at last, sim- 
ply because, in paying the debt of nature, he has become hope- 
lessly insolvent, and is barred from all possibility of ever again 
coining the sweat of his brow, or ‘dropping his blood for 
drachmas.” 

The English slave has no certainty of food or of raiment. 
The Southern negro’s master is a master to assist and protect, 
as well as to exact labor. Not so the English master. His 
sole business is to drive the human machine as long as the 
breath that God breathed into its nostrils will expand the 
lungs, and drive the blood to the performance of its functions. 
Should the slave become sick, he has no one to watch around 
his bedside, and no one steps forward and pays a physician to 
administer the medicine which is necessary to his recovery. - 
Not even the self-interest of his master impels him to bestow 
any attention upon his slave; for he knows that as fast as one 
pauper sickens and dies, it is matter of rejoicing to another 
who steps forward in his stead, glad to be himself enslaved, so 
as to gather a crumb for his starving little ones. True, the 
emaciated form of the sick slave’s wife may flit like a shadow 
around his bed, and his dying ear may be burdened by the 
cry of his squalid ones for bread. But can this soothe the 
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agony of the dying man—the thought that when he is gone, 
no one will care for the pale partner of his agonized bosom, 
and his houseless orphans? When the English slave sinks 
upon his bed of sickness, his wealthy owner thinks no more 
of him, save to visit his domicil after death, and turn out his 
family from under the sheltering roof, or to take away the 
last blanket that protects their shivering limbs, to pay a debt 
which was contracted in the lifetime of the father, in order 
to prevent the offspring of his loins from dying a death of 
hunger. 

Should the slave be less than sixteen, and have the misfor- 
tune to violate a law of the realm, either wilfully or inno- 
cently, the right to trial by jury is denied him, and the 
“summary jurisdiction” of a justice of the peace may sum- 
marily send him to prison, or inflict upon him such other 
punishment as the nature of the alleged offence may require. 
Should he be under fourteen years old, the same ‘‘ summary 
jurisdiction” gives the justice power summarily to have the 
alleged offender publicly whipped. 

When the English slave becomes old, as is rarely the case 
he ever does, his master is no longer a master to protect and 
take care of him; but, under the weight of years, the disabled 
automaton goes down to his grave with no strong arm to assist 
him, and no kind hand to ease him off to his final resting-place. 
Not so with the negro slave in the Southern States. In his old 
age his master cares for him, and affords him that supply of 
food, raiment, and attention, which is necessary for his declining 
years. And yet, after all this, the English master weeps over 
the fate of our negroes, and the “‘ Edinburgh Review” com- 
mends New-England abolitionism ! 

Now, if slavery is to be abolished, let us abolish it in its 
worst forms first. Let us abolish it where it proves itself a 
curse. And if the name of slavery is so odious as to require 
its abolition where it proves a blessing, let us put off sacrifi- 
cing that which is a blessing, though it may, perhaps, bear a 
bad name, at least until we abolish that which, though it may 
not bear an offensive cognomenous odor, is in itself a curse. 
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If we must sacrifice that which renders the Ethiopian happier 
in a condition of bondage than under any other circumstances, 
to a mere dislike of the word slavery, let us at least put off 
doing so until we can abolish a state of things which renders 
the Anglo-Saxon unhappy, though that state of things, in. 
familiar parlance, is not rendered by the world slavery. If we 
must abolish slavery, let us include within the sphere of our 
philanthropy the ploughman, the serf, and the factory operative. 
Because a human being has the misfortune not to have an 
ebony skin, but on the other hand, is accidentally cursed with 
being white—is this any reason we should exclude him from 
our efforts to make the captive free ? 

Another act, which was passed at the session of Parliament, 
to which we refer, was an act for allowing a few of the Irish 
slaves to vote. Previous to the passage of this act, an Irish- 
man must have had property whose net annual income would 
amount to about sixty dollars. Now, if the poor wretch of 
a Celt has a net annual income of something less than forty 
dollars, he may vote. Ireland, at the date of the article which 
we review, had a population of about one and a half millions. 
Previous to the parliament of 1850, only two per cent., or 
30,000 of the sons of Erin, were allowed the right of suffrage, 
Lord Desart affirmed, that, if a property qualification of only 
forty dollars a year was required of an Irishman before he was 
allowed to vote, it would add to the list 380,224 voters, and 
that this would be a “ gigantic stride toward universal suf- 
frage.” ‘* Extraordinary to relate,” says the Westminster, 
‘‘ this was combated by a bishop, who denied, on the authority 
of his own statistical inquiries, that any such numerical in- 
crease would ensue.” ‘Lord Stanley,” continues the same 
Review, “ affirmed that two thirds of the rate-payers were not 
fit, from education, habits, or position, to exercise the franchise ; 
and establishing so low a standard would throw into the scale, 
under the influence of agitators, the whole weight of numbers 
against property.” 

We give these facts in order to show the condition of 
England’s nation of slaves. It seems that Lord Stanley and 
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others were and are afraid to emancipate these slaves, because 
it would throw the ‘‘ whole weight of numbers against prop- 
erty.” 

There was also an act passed, entitled “ An Act for Inspec- 
-tion of Coal Mines in Britain.” This act authorizes the 
Secretary of State to appoint inspectors, whose business it is 
to visit the coal mines of the kingdom, at all reasonable hours 
by day and by night, to see if they be properly lighted, venti- 
lated, &c. The author of the work entitled, ‘‘ Wrongs of 
Woman,” gives us a soul-sickening picture of the manner in 
which English slaves are treated in coal mines. They are, or 
were, compelled to place collars around their necks, attach 
themselves to cars, and thus, making beasts of draught of 
themselves, get down on their all-fours, and draw coal up an 
inclined plane, through entrances too low for them to stand 
upright. Even female slaves, in an advanced stage of preg- 
nancy, were compelled to perform this labor in this manner. 
If England, then, would confine her philanthropy to the 
passage of such acts as the above, for the amelioration of her 
coal-miners, it would be far better for her and her subjects. 

So great is the propensity of the English master to require 
undue labor of his slave, that various acts have been passed, 
seeking to regulate the matter. The Westminster remarks, 
that “it seldom happens that powerful interests or opulent 
delinquency cannot find an escape from” the wording of Eng- 
lish statutes. It cites as an example the Factory Acts of 
1844 and 1847. These acts were intended to forbid the work- 
ing of young persons and females for protracted hours. To 
prevent evasion, relays or shifts were forbidden. In spite of 
the particularity with which the act was worded, its provisions 
were disregarded, on account of some want of technicality, by 
the local magistrates, and the Court of Exchequer sanctioned 
their conduct. ‘ All of these subterfuges were in the face of 
the known intention of the legislature, and the plain literal 
gonstruction of the statute.” 

The Westminster, in its ‘‘ Summary of the Session,” gives 
us what it terms “the staple products of the session.” It 
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presents the title of about a score of acts, and out of the 
twenty, fifteen are passed in reference to the pauperism, taxa- 
tion, and crime of English slaves. Think of it! ‘Three 
fourths of the legislation of one session of Parliament devoted 
to regulating slavery in England! And yet the Edinburgh 
Review hopes much is to be accomplished in the South by 
Yankee abolition; but seems to hope for nothing from it in 
reference to English slavery—simply, we suppose, because 
abolition has no sympathy for anything which is not negro in 
its character. 

We have thus reviewed the legislation of one session of 
Parliament, because its enactments show the state of slavery 
among the British masses. We return now more immediately 
to the article in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.” We have already 
mentioned that everything good, according to this article, is to 
come out of New-England abolition and New-England “ civil- 
ization.” Now, what is the fact in reference to this civiliza- 
tion? Let us take a view of it. In the first place, we are 
ready to admit, that in Yankeeland they have a great many 
common schools, and that the opportunities for every one to 
obtain the rudiments of a scholastic educati®f are better per- 
haps than in any other country. It is true, also, that there 
are many books, papers, magazines, &c., published among the 
negro-lovers, and that the press is in a high tide of prosperity. 
Yet in view of the character of these, and the effects produced 
thereby, we are almost constrained to think that Sir William 
Berkeley, one of the colonial governors of Virginia, was not 
very far wrong when he thanked God that there were no free 
schools and printing, and hoped there would not be any ‘“ these 
hundred years.” ‘ For,” said he, ‘ learning has brought 
heresy, and disobedience, and sects, into the world, and print- 
ing has divulged them, and libels against the best government. 
God keep us from both.” 

No one can look at the state of things produced in the North 
by the foul spirit of abolition, without seeing that the elements 
of disorganization which produced the anarchy of the French 
Revolution, are at work among them. 
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The odor of Puritanism still clings around much of the 
population of the North. And what was that Puritanism ? 
It was a spirit of religious enthusiasm, which had no very 
definite object in view, save to make the human family suffer 
the pangs of purgatory. It was a gigantic, gloomy monster, 
stalking about through the length and breadth of the land, 
hanging a shroud of despair around all peace, all enjoyment, 
and all earthly happiness. The fourth of July orator, and 
the penny-poet, have a never-failing theme in discoursing 
of the virtues and the noble deeds of the Puritans. Macaulay, 
in his history of England, makes a remark in reference to 
this class, than which nothing is truer. Speaking of the 
habit, in some portions of Great Britain, of baiting bears and 
_other animals, he says of the Puritans who fulminated their 
anathemas against the spectators of these scenes, that they did 
not do so on account of the cruelty to the worried animals but 
on account of the fact, that the lookers on seemed to enjoy 
themselves ! 

It is certain that the Puritans did not care for the cruelty 
to bears; or if they did, their bowels of mercy yearned with 
more tendernes# over the suffering brute than over a suf- 
fering fellow-mortal. In the name of religion, they could 
burn at the stake victims whom they accused of witchcraft. 
They could pollute the sacred name of Salem, by calling after 
it the spot which witnessed these fiendish exploits. They 
could force Roger Williams into banishment, to avoid being 
burned at the stake for a heretic, because he could not see 
that they were right in wearing the livery of the court of 
heaven to serve the devil in. They could pass the black code 
known as the ‘“ Blue Laws.” . 

These were some of the results of the spirit of Puritanism, 
called, in our day, Abolition. Disguised as it now is, we can 
still see the mainspring of its sentiment and action: that is, 
an earnest wish to prevent people from enjoying themselves. 
It pretends to act through motives of philanthropy, we know. 
But what Mr. Calhoun says in his famous letter to Mr. King, 
while in France, in regard to the philanthropy of English 
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abolitionists, is equally true of the philanthropy of Yankee 
abolitionists. The distinguished South Carolina senator said, 
as was true, that this pretended philanthropy of England was 
only a cloak to conceal baser and more sordid motives. So of 
Northern abolitionists. Jealous of the growing power of the 
South, whose prosperity is dependent. upon slavery, so clearly 
shown by Mr. Kettell, a rara avis in the North, in a recent 
work, they would destroy this element of our prosperity, and 
consequently of our happiness. Not satisfied with preparing a 
stage among themselves on which may appear a Danton, a 
Robespierre, or a Marat, they would erect a platform at the 
South, on which they might witness the tragedy of San Do- 
ming} renewed and re-enacted. 

Philanthropy indeed! It sleeps at its post whenever it 
should be wide awake. Abolition can make a great deal of 
noise over negroes until they are set free, and then it cannot 
afford them an inch of ground upon which to rest the sole of 
their foot. Witness the conduct of abolition Ohio toward the 
emancipated negroes of Randolph, whom this great statesman 
endeavored, by a provision of his will, to settle upon her soil 
—paying too much attention, for so sagacious a man, to the 
protestations of philanthropy for the blacks by Northern aboli- 
tionists. Not one foot of land would Ohio concede to these 
negroes, but expelled them absolutely and unconditionally be- 
yond her limits. 

And Ohio is not singular in this. Others of the Northern 
States look with a very jealous eye upon the existence of ne- 
groes among them. 

The Edinburgh Review hopes everything from Northern 
Abolition and Northern Civilization. Under the head of Civ- 
tlization it embraces religion, of course, using that word in its 
broadest acceptation. For, says the article : 

“ He [Sir Charles Lyell] is very curious about all religious manifesta- 
tions, as every wise man must be, who knows how much must be inferred 
from them as to popular intelligence and the state of education, and the 
moral heart of a community. The faiths of the multitude must be studied 


by those who would know their own times, and the thoughts of the wise 
by those who would foresee the coming time.”—p. 180. 
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Well, let us examine some of the religions of the North, as 
set forth by this article, deduced from the observations of 
Lyell :—those religions which are a part and parcel of that 
** civilization” from which the Edinburgh Review expects so 
much. This Review says, that— 

“ New-England is in truth a museum of sectarian curiosities, No ma- 


ternal church keeps down fanaticism, and no court manners suppress or 
chasten the free expression of it by word and deed.”—p. 180. 


Very well; let us inspect this museum. Sir Charles 
Lyell, says the article before us, was assured by a Boston 
friend, that when he once attended a revival sermon— 


“ He heard the preacher describe the symptoms which they might ex- 
pect to experience on the first, second, and third day previous to their con- 
version, just as a medical lecturer might expatiate to his pupils on the 
progress of a well-known disease ; and the complaint, he added, is a seri- 
ous one, and very contagious, when the feelings have obtained an entire 
control over the judgment, and the new convert is in the power of the 
preacher ; he himself is often worked up to such a pitch of enthusiasm as 
to have lost all command over his own heated imagination.”—p. 181. 


The Review continues : 


“ But such a preacher belongs to a well-known genus in church history. 
The most memorable of them was perhaps Peter the Hermit. Religious 
madness is also a form of mania well known in lunatic asylums, and out 
of them.”’—>p. 181. 

This is, perhaps, one of the least harmless fanaticisms of 
northern “civilization.” But this civilization has also given 
rise to Millerism. 

The 23d day of October, 1844, we believe, was the time 
appointed by the madman, Parson Miller, for the end of time. 
New-England Puritanism—or rather the same spirit which 
produced Puritanism—had only to be turned through another 
channel, and Millerism was the result. So great was the 
mania of this ism, that the “civilized” Yankees who embraced 
its tenets, would not gather in the products of their farms, but 
passed their time in watching for the destruction of all things, 
engaging in such revelries and orgies as might have put to 
blush the bacchanalian revelries of old. And if we are to 
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credit the reports of newspapers, guided by a knowledge of the 
temptations as well as evils to which flesh is heir, we might 
well imagine that Venus herself would have looked upon the 
orgies of the misled assemblies of Millerites with the same 
pleasure with which she regarded one of the festivals devoted 
to her at Paphos. 

Even after the 23d October had passed, the blinded fanati- 
cism of this maniac sect contended that the parson had only 
made a slight mistake in his arithmetic, and that the end was 
still near at hand. In Boston—yea, in Boston, the home and | 
the world of the North American Review—as well as in divers 
other places, these people, true to their instinctive propensity 
penny-ward, turned their own and their neighbors’ madness to 
account. Shops for the sale of “ ascension robes” were found 
in the universe of the North American Review, and in various 
other boroughs of Yankee land. Boston shop-men went so far 
as to advertise ‘‘ ascension robes for going up into heaven !” 
Strange, strange madness; to think the end of time was at 
hand, and still stranger to think that Bostonians would have 
any need for such robes as these! Surely they were not de- 
signed for home consumption. 

An English bookseller of New-York assured Sir C. Lyell, 
‘that even as far south as Philadelphia”—that city which 
used to evince its brotherly love by brother breaking brother’s 
head in continuous riots—‘ even as far south as Philadelphia, 
there was a brisk demand for such articles, and that he knew 
two individuals in New-York who sat up all night in their 
shrouds on the 22d of October!” ‘* Several houses,” continues 
Sir Charles, ‘‘ were pointed to us between Plymouth and Bos- 
ton, the owners of which, had been reduced to poverty by their 
credulity, having sold their all toward building the tabernacle, 
in which they were to pray incessantly six weeks previous to 
their ascension.” 

Sir Charles saw Macbeth performed in the Millerite taber- 
nacle, which was sold for a theatre, and was told by some of 
the party “ that they were reminded of the extraordinary sight 
they had witnessed in that room on the 23d October of the 
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previous year, when the walls were all covered with Hebrew 
and Greek texts, and when a crowd of devotees were praying 
in their ascension robes, in hourly expectation of the consum- 
mation of all things.” 

Sir Charles alleged to a New-England friend, that the nu- 
merous followers of Miller and Smith “ did not argue much in 
favor of the working of their plan of national education ;” and 
we will add, that it does not argue much in favor of New- 
England ‘ civilization,” of which the Edinburgh Review 
thinks so highly. He was told, as an extenuation of this, that 
a great many of the Mormons game from the manufacturing 
districts of England and Wales, and that other people besides 
Parson Miller had set exact times for the end of all things, and 
had led many astray. 

‘¢ Other apologists observed to me,” says Sir Charles, ‘ that 
so long as part of the population was very ignorant, even the 
well educated would occasionally participate in fanatical move- 
ments: for religious enthusiasm being very contagious, resem- 
bles a famine fever, which first attacks those who are starving, 
but afterward infects some of the healthiest and best fed indi- 
viduals in the whole community.”——What an excuse! say we. 
Now we are ready to admit that education—using the word 
in its limited sense—is very good in its place. But it will not 
stave off fanaticism. On the contrary, a shallow draught at 
the Pierian spring is favorable to it. 

Then, in addition to Millerism and Mormonism, there have 
been found at the North rampant Fouwrierism, and an advocate 
for “‘uiGHER Law,” in the person of one who commenced his 
career in life by running away from his father’s house, and 
seeking an asylum in the sunny South. Here he was wel- 
comed with the warmth of Southern hearts, ever ready to lend 
a helping hand to misfortune, to the honorable post of teacher 
in Union Academy, at that time the most respectable seminary 
of learning in Putnam county, in the State of Georgia. Upon 
his return to the North, has he shown a grateful heart for the 
favor bestowed upon him? On the contrary, the viper raises 
his head to strike the bosom of the section which gave it shel- 
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ter. Some there may be who revile the South because they 
honestly, in their ignorance, believe slavery to be a great evil. 
But this man knows the contrary. He has lived at the South ; 
and again, a few years ago, he paid a visit to this section, 
where he had an opportunity of seeing slavery as it is, and 
slavery entirely different from what he falsely and maliciously 
represents it to be. With calumny in his mouth, and the 
poison of asps under his tongue, he makes haste to do evil, 
and his feet are swift to shed blood. 

But we have digressed. Let us return to Fourierism and 
‘higher law.” And first of the latter—It is a principle of 
the Jesuits, we believe, or at least it has been so charged, that 
a man may make a declaration, and even take an oath, at the 
same time making a ‘‘ mental reservation” by which what he 
promises or swears to, may be avoided, and he be guilty of no 
perjury or-falsehood. Place a Jesuit upon the stand, and 
swear him to tell “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” and he will very willingly take the oath. Yet he 
will, at the same time, except, in his own mind, the relation 
of facts which he does not wish to disclose ; and sure enough, 
when questioned in reference to these facts, he will either pro- 
fess ignorance in relation thereto, or state things which he 
knows to be false. Yet he has taught his conscience not to 
chide him for it, upon the principle that he stipulated with his 
conscience to falsify when he came to such things as he did 
not wish to make known. He has conformed with his under- 
standing of the obligation he has taken upon himself, and it 
matters not how others understood him. Of course, no one 
who is not utterly corrupt at heart, will contend for any such 
principle. No one who has any regard for truth, honor, hon- 
esty or good morals, will be guilty of such a gross, palpable, 
barefaced disregard of them all. 

So far from its being correct for men to make mental res- 
ervations, and avoid their obligations and their oaths by placing 
such constructions upon them as their own interest or Wishes 
may dictate, it would be criminal for a man to carry out the 
only proper construction of an obligation which.he knew was 

VOL. I.—NO. I. 19 
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misapprehended by others to mean something not contained in 
its legitimate interpretation. To illustrate: if A enters into a 
written agreement with B, C, D, E, and F; and A, through 
superior or technical knowledge, sees that the instrument 
stipulates something for which B and the others did not bar- 
gain, he is bound, in good morals, not to place the legal and 
literal construction upon it, but so to construe it as to make it 
mean what he knew his fellows to understand it to mean. 
And why is this so? For the obvious reason that B and the others 
made only such an agreement as was indicated by their un- 
derstanding of the instrument. They think that A understands 
it just as they do. On the other hand, A, knowing that his 
fellows do not understand the agreement as he does, would ke 
acting criminally to put such a construction, though a legiti- 
mate one, upon the instrument, as would defeat what all the 
balance considered the bargain. 

The philosophy of the thing is this: words are but signs of 
ideas, and by consent, one word may be as well employed to 
represent an idea as another. And if B and the others, through 
choice or ignorance, make a set of words represent a written 
agreement which actually means something else, the true 
agreement is that which exists in the intention, and not that 
which is actually created by the words. 

When a person takes upon himself an oath or an obligation, 
in an enlightened and Christian country, that construction is 
the proper one which is placed upon it by those who are im- 
mediately concerned, or by those who have authority to tell 
what it means. A makes B a deed to some land, and by igno- 
rantly using: a technical expression, creates a greater estate in 
him than was intended. Now B, so far as he can regulate the 
matter, is bound to be governed by the intention of A, rather 
than by the exact technical meaning of the deed. In the State 
of Georgia, equity powers are vested in a chancellor, and 
‘special jury.” The special jurors are sworn to render their 
verdicts “« according to equity, and the opinion they entertain of 
the evidence.” The chancellor explains to the jury that the 
‘word equity, in their oath, does not mean their crude notions 
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of natural equity, but that legal equity, which is bound by 
certain legal rules and precedents. Therefore the juror must 
be guided in his understanding of his oath by the chancellor, 
who has authority to tell him what it means. A owes B an 
account, the amount of which B knows nothing about. He 
cannot recover this account of A, at law, because of the very 
ignorance of its amount. In equity, however, he may compel 
A to answer what he justly owes him and then there would be 
no reason, it would seem, why a “ special jury” should not 
award him a decree for the amount acknowledged to be due 
him. But A shows that this account has been running four 
years, and is therefore barred by the statute of limitations. 
Yet what effect should this have upon the equitable claim of 
B? Would not the jury, under their oath to be guided by 
eguity, be compelled to render a verdict for the amount claimed 
by B, and even allowed to be due by A? Clearly not. Because 
the chancellor has authority to explain to the jury the meaning 
of the oath they have taken. He explains to them chat they 
are to be governed in their equity by certain fixed legal rules, 
and one of these legal rules is, that an account of four years’ 
standing is not recoverable, either in law or in equity, because 
it is barred by the statute of limitations. 

It follows from this, that when a Senator takes his oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, he is to be 
guided by the interpretation placed upon this instrument by 
proper authority, and the parties who formed it—not by the 
dictates of ‘higher law.” Otherwise we should have as many 
constitutions as there are Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 

Now, the principle on which the claims of higher law rest, 
is this: When a man takes his oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, he excepts, in his own mind, the 
carrying out of those clauses which relate to slavery. He 
makes a ‘ mental reservation,” in taking his oath, that he will 
not support that part of the Constitution which runs counter 
to “higher law.” This is the way in which he appeases his 
conscience. And although he may persuade himself. that he 
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is guiltless, still, in the eye of God and honest men, he is 
guilty of a perjury, whose blackness is enough to damn a uni- 
verse. ‘The following paragraph, which went the rounds of 
the newspapers, several years ago, shows how they do things 
in the land of abolition and Woman’s Rights associations. It 
s headed ‘‘ Free Labor on Free Soil :” 


“ Ata late meeting of the shirtmakers of New-York, one of them stated 
that she had been making for the California trade, shirts for two firms in 
Maiden Lane and William street (which she named), at 6d. and 9d. a 
piece, per dozen. They were to be well stitched in every way, and all 
that she could make was two dozen weekly, and to work day and night. 
She further stated, that she had not eaten any kind of meat in three weeks 
but once, when she was asked to dine by a friend, of whom she got a good 
dinner.” 


Comment is unnecessary. Some time ago we noticed in the 
“Saturday Evening Post” a warning to girls, against the follow- 
ing practice of large shirt-making establishments, in some of 


the Northern cities. The proprietors would advertise for five 
hundred girls to make shirts. Well, the five hundred girls 
would apply for work, and the owners of the establishment 
would require a deposit of one dollar from each female, as a 
guarantee for the safe return of the linen they took to make 
the shirts, and also as a guarantee that the work should be done 
well. The dollars were deposited, the linen taken away, and 
faithfully made into nether garments, and returned to the pro- 
prietors of the establishment. These would receive them, but 
declare that the Jinen was ruined, turn the poor girls off, retain 
the money, and thus get their shirts made for nothing, and 
make five hundred dollars in the bargain. They next adver- 
tised for five hundred more girls, who would likewise be com- 
pelled to bend their emaciated frames over their work, by the 
dim rays of the midnight lamp, hoping to gain a small pittance 
of food, be absolutely robbed of their only dollar, probably 
borrowed, and then be turned off on the ground that they had 
ruined the linen. And such is the philanthropy of the land of 
abolition. 

Some years ago, in the city of Boston, we believe, there was 
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a ‘highly respectable” young lady, one of the elite of the city, 
who absconded from her father’s house, te become the bride of 
a negro scoundrel, who enticed her off. Then there was a 
clergyman found base enough to unite the two in wedlock. It 
is stated, we believe, that he expostulated with the young lady 
for some time; but, finding her inexorable, proceeded to tie the 
knot. The parents were abolitionists, and had taught their 
daughter that a colored skin made no difference. To'prove the 
sincerity of their professions, they sought out their daughter, 
tore her away from the bosom of her Othello, and placed her 
in a lunatic asylum. Such are some of the fruits of aboli- 
tionism. 

We have neither time nor space to notice any more of the 
northern ¢sms, which go to make up “ civilization.” We have 
said enough, for the present, in regard to them. Let us add, 
that at the South we have none of these, and thank God for 
it. We are confident we owe our exemption from them to ne- 
gro slavery. 





XiV.—CLAY AND CALHOUN,* 


A New-York correspondent of the Charleston “ Mercury,” 
speaking of ‘‘ Harpers’ Monthly ” for April, says: 


“T note in the Editor’s Drawer, among a variety of interesting anecdotes, 
one of a passage between Mr. Clay and Calhoun, in which a little verbal 
inaccuracy occurs, which somewhat lessens the effect of the latter’s retort. 
When Mr. Clay said, ‘The gentleman has gone over to the enemy,’ he 
continued, ‘and I leave it to time to disclose his motive’ The answer of 
Mr. Calhoun, as we remember it, was, ‘Unfortunately for the Senator 
from Kentucky, when he went over to the enemy, he did not leave it to 
time to disclose his motive.’ 

“The impulsive speech of Mr. Clay, on receiving this retort, has been 
omitted by the editor. He said, sotto voce, but sufficiently loud for those 
immediately about him, striking his bosom at the same time, ‘A clear 
hit, by G——!’_ It was, indeed, one of the most exquisite of retorts—the 





*From the Virginia ‘‘Sentinel.” 
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more happy, a8 so prompt, so clean, so entirely within the parliamentary 
proprieties—nothing coarse, rude, vulgar—but a graceful thrust of his 
polished rapier, casting off the enemy’s foil, and following up the advan- 
tage by a direct thrust into the bosom.” . 


The writer of these lines, then a youth, had the privilege of 
hearing, in 1837, the debate referred to in the above; and it 
has ever since been one of his most vivid recollections. Too 
ardent and inexperienced then to realize how men could hold 
opinions contrary to those he had been taught to consider 
orthodox, Henry Clay was to him the impersonation of evil. 
And John C. Calhoun, just then coming again to the demo- 
cratic party, on the sub-treasury question, he had long since 
seen placarded in Blair’s paper, the Washington ‘“ Globe,” by 
which all good democrats were then expected to square their 
faith—as John Catiline Calhoun. Such were the precon- 
ceived prejudices with which the writer listened to that re- 
markable debate between these two orators. At its conclusion 
his prejudices were gone to the winds, and he felt a thrill of 
pride that the councils of his country were dignified and guided 
by such brilliant geniuses and magnificent men. 

The struggle betweén the two champions was no holiday 
pastime. The blows exchanged were such as only giants 
could give, and such as only giants could withstand. The con- 
test was like that described by Milton between the superhuman 
spirits, who plucked up hills for missiles, but found even such 
weapons unavailing. Mr. Clay led off, in a speech that we 
thought must inevitably crush Mr. Calhoun. He spoke of the 
contest which for years Mr. Calhoun and himself had, side by 
side, been waging against the “‘ usurpations ” of that ‘‘ extraor- 
dinary man,” Gen. Jackson. He told how the “ boding fan- 
cies ” of ‘*my quondam friend” could, in the various states 
of that struggle, see nothing but gloom in the future—nothing 
but tremendous and fast-coming disasters to the country. The 
blows which he struck were, in consequence, given with the 
energy of despair, rather than the animation of hope. He, 
Mr. Clay, had preferred to look upon the brighter side of things 
He had even sought, in their many interviews and consulta- 
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tions, to administer comfort to his gallant comrade in arms— 

but, like Rachael of old, he refused to be comforted. Kind 

fortunes, however, had smiled upon their good cause. The 

battle was bravely fought. The victory was already won, and‘ 
was in their very grasp. The patriotic heart was beating high ; 

rejoicings begen to swell up all over theland. The consumma- 

tion long labored for had been almost reached. Executive 

usurpation was under the frown of an indignant people—and 

the country was almost safe. 

Where now was his gallant friend from South Carolina ? 
Where was he in this moment of triumph, when a few more 
brave efforts would have finished the work in which for years 
he had been toiling ? Was he exchanging congratulations with 
his comrades? Was he cheering on his followers? Alas! no. 
Instead of the proud battle cry which he was wont to utter, 
suddenly he sounded a retreat! In that auspicious, that long- 
prayed-for, that critical moment, he called to his legions, and 
bade them retreat from the field! Aye, more; he bade them 
follow him to the enemy ! 

He, Mr. Clay, heard the news with deep alarm. He well 
knew the commanding and the deserved influence of the gentile- 
man. He knew the multitudes that followed him as faithfully 
as clan ever followed chieftain, and he trembled lest the 
weakened ranks of the whig army, should no longer be able to 
cope with the disciplined and strengthened forces of the ad- 
ministration. He had waited, therefore, with much anxiety 
to see the extent of the defection. The rolling of the retreating 
drum finally ceased—the dust raised by the retiring squadrons 
cleared away—the company led off by the gentleman from 
South Carolina became visible. ‘‘ He, himself, sir, constituted 
horse, foot, and dragoons! In the language of his late princi- 
pal opponent, but now his most distinguished ally (Col. Benton), 
‘he went over, sol-i-ta-ry and a-LonE!’ He went over, sir, 
and left it to posterity to discover his motive.” Mr. Clay then 
took up Mr. Calhoun’s Edge Hill letter, wherein he assigned 
the reasons for his change of party relations ; one of which was 
that none of the advantages of victory to the whigs, would in-~ 
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ure to the benefit of the States rights wing of the alliance. 
Mr. Clay had thought, he said, that the Senator had been ac- 
tuated by a pure patriotism, that looked only to the averting 
of great evils to the country, and not to the spoils of o-f-f-i-c-e ! 
the “ fruits of victory!” It had been left to the gentleman in 
the face of all his lofty protestations, to proclaim a motive of 
which otherwise he would never have dared to suspect him ! 

Mr. Clay spoke at much length, and with great deliberation 
throughout. His deep, sonorous voice rang through the senate 
chamber ; not a whisper was lost. Much of the time while 
speaking he leaned against the partition separating the hall 
from the lobby—and often he would walk some distance from 
his desk to help himself to a pinch of snuff from some scnator’s 
box. When he introduced any printed extract into his remarks, 
he would call upon his colleague, Mr. Crittenden, to relieve him 
by reading it. Commanding in his appearance throughout, 
his dignity approached the sublime when describing the war- 
fare which had been waged upon himself. After giving a 
narrative of the early differences, and their adjustment, be- 
tween Gen. Jackson and himself, he told of the last final dis- 
like which Gen. Jackson had conceived of him, growing chiefly 
out of the discovery that he, Mr. Clay, could not be cajoled or 
used for Gen. J’s. purposes. ‘¢ Then it was,” said Mr. Clay, 
‘that they let loose their p-o-c-s upon me! But though for 
twenty years the war has been unceasing, I yet stand here 
this day, wnawed, wnbent, unterrified !” As he pronounced 
the last three words, it is impossible to conceive a nobler figure 
or a prouder bearing than that presented by his tall, manly 
form, erect even beyond the perpendicular ; and his lofty, de- 
fiant crest. 

While Mr. Clay was speaking, Mr. Calhoun was generally 
in motion—walking much of the time in the lobby in the rear 
of the presiding officer’s chair. He listened attentively, but 
did not interrupt the speaker. When Mr. Clay concluded the 
Senate adjourned. 

Two weeks afterward Mr. Calhoun replied. He had studied 
and arranged his argument, and his pathway was a stream of 
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light. He reviewed his political career; showed how the 
charges of inconsistency brought against him by weak minds, 
grew, in fact, out of his very consistency—a consistency which 
would abandon party before principle. He said he had always 
been ready to co-operate with those who would act with him 
in achieving a public good; that such an object was the only 
bond of party union which he recognized ; that with this view 
he had co-operated with the whigs, with the majority of whom 
he had disagreed on important political questions, for the pur- 
pose of breaking down the dangerous usurpations of executive 
power. That object was now accomplished, and the alliance 
ended with its purpose. Further co-operation with the whigs 
would, by placing them in power, install principles to which 
he had ever been opposed ; for the States rights portion of the 
whigs, being the weaker wing, could not expect the advantages 
of victory to inure to the benefit of their principles. This was 
what he meant by that remark in which the Senator, prompted 
from within, sees a longing after the vile spoils of office, in- 
stead of a laudable patriotic sentiment! Mr. Calhoun next 
explained his connection with the sub-treasury system. He 
showed that he had always favored it as the true, constitutional 
expedient ; that when Gen. Jackson had recommended the 
system of Deposites in the State Banks, he, with about thirty 
other Congressmen, had advocated the sub-treasury in prefer- 
ence. ‘The State Banks had since been tried, and the result 
was such, that the very party which then advocated that sys- 
tem, and denounced him for opposing it, now renounced it 
themselves and recommended the sub-treasury scheme as a 
substitute. Was he, therefore to abandon a measure which he 
had always advocated? Was he to reject the aid now prof- 
fered 2? Was he to quit hisown ground because those who had 
dpposed him had found out their mistake and come to his side ? 
Was he thus to be made to war against a correct principle ? 
Such a course might suit the mere unscrupulous party man, 
but it did not become an honest statesman. It might comport 
with Mr. Clay’s sense of public duty, but it did not suit him. 
Having concluded his defence, he pointed it thus: ‘ So, sir, 
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the arrow of calumny which the Senator has hurled at me, 
falls harmlessly at my feet. I stamp it in the dust with 
s-c-o-r-n! Idomore. I pick it up. Ihurlitback! What 
the Senator charges me with, he himself has been guilty 
of. He once ‘ went over’ on a memorable occasion—but did 
not leave it to.posterity to discover his motive.” 

Mr. Calhoun, while speaking, maintained a stern attitude, 
and stood in the aisle by the side of his desk. His gesture 
was short and nervous, and chiefly with the right hand. His 
articulation was rapid, but not so much so as to be at all in- 
distinct, as we had been led to expect. His pronunciation of 
some words was faulty ; ‘‘ point,” for example, was pronounced 
“‘ pint.’ His keen eye was unwaveringly fastened upon Mr. 
Clay, who sat upon the opposite side of the chamber, and to 
him rather than to the President or the Senate he addressed all 
his remarks. 

Between Mr. Calhoun’s nervous flashing, electric oratory, 
and the calm magnificence of Mr. Clay’s elocution, the dif- 
ference was as great as that between the flow of Niagara and 
that of the Amazon; but each had its powerful charm, and 
no listener could wish that either was other than what it was. 
To Mr. Clay, one listened with less of fatigue ;—he would be 
delighted indeed with magnificent bursts, and charmed with 
the witchery of voice and action—but never taxed above his 
strength. He was conducted by a path which led to pleasant 
prospects, and wound amid shades and water-falls. Mr. Cal- 
houn’s hearer was compelled to share his excitement—to get, 
so to speak, into the same electrical state. And the path 
which the orator marked out, though bright with a singularly 
lucid logic, yet led so directly on, and was so rapidly traversed, 
that he who would accompany him, had not the time, any more 
than the inclination, to loiter, and would not be conscious 
until the close, how his powers had been tasked. Listening 
to Mr. Clay, was floating on the bosom of a mountain lake. 
Listening to Mr. Calhoun was quickstep marching, to the 
music of the bugle and the drum. 

While Mr. Calhoun was delivering his speech, Mr. Clay sat 
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at his desk, and wore an easy, careless air; occasionally con- 
versing with those around him, and listening without seeming 
to listen. But it was plain to a careful observer that his un- 
concern was only assumed and professional; for when some 
shaft was hurled, keener thap the rest of that unceasing volley 
sped against him by the unerring and giant arm of his antago- 
nist, the veil of indifference was too thin to conceal the sensi- 
bility which showed that it had found its mark. 

When Mr. Calhoun uttered the retort above quoted, his atti- 
tude and bearing were a study for an artist. The curling lip 
and the scowling countenance gave expression to a contemptu- 
ous disdain which he could not utter nor we describe, as he 
stamped “into the dust with s-c-o-r-n” the imaginary arrow 
of calumny which Mr. Clay had shot at him, but which had 
spent itself in its flight. And as he suited the action to the 
word, the dust rose from the floor, and the ‘Senate chamber 
rang beneath the fierce energy of his tread. Then when he 
nicked it up,” and ‘ hurled it back” with a gesture equally 
vigorous and appropriate to that action, one could almost see 
the poisoned missile as it flew back to its source. If Mr. Clay 
had been clothed in the armor of Ahab, the shaft would have 
found a joint through which to enter. He quivered as he felt 
the smart and the shock ; but we do not think he made the 
exclamation attributed to him in the paragraph quoted at the 
head of this sketch. We, at least, heard and saw nothing of 
it. He seized his pen—a pen with a long and apparently un- 
trimmed top—and commenced writing as if taking notes. This 
was perhaps an artifice—if so, it was not skilfully, because 
too suddenly done. Perhaps it was an unconscious act. As 
he wrote, the large play of the uprer end of his quill indicated 
that he might be loosely scribbling, so to speak, rather than 
noting down the words which were burning into his flesh, and 
which no note was necessary to fasten forever in his memory. 

When Mr. Calhoun concluded, Mr. Clay immediately re- 
joined. He rose under an excitement, such as he at no time 
had manifested in his first speech, lilke a stalwart warrior not 
weakened or dismayed, but goaded and smarting from his 
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wounds, which he was now permitted to avenge. He com” 
menced by saying that when he was assailed—when his career 
was called under review—it did not take him two or three 
weeks, of long searches and midnight toil, to prepare his de- 
fence. He stood ever ready, arrayed as he was in the panoply 
of conscious integrity, to vindicate his fair name against all 
assaults from whatever quarter. He continued in a speech, 
the conclusion of which we were not privileged to hear, but 
which gave great satisfaction to his admirers. 





XV.—PERSONELLE AND SOCIAL HABITS OF THE CABINET. 

In a letter from Washington, published in the New York 
Herald,” we find the following : 

Our venerable Chief Magistrate, in spite of the fatigues of 
office, the defection of friends, and the unscrupulous hostility 
of foes, manages to keep his appetite, take his diurnal walk, 
and crack his joke as though luxuriating in the calm shades 
of Wheatland. Nay, more. The President still preserves that 
spirit of gallantry which characterized him in his brightest 
days, and, come what may, he will devote at least one hour a 
day to the refining influence of ladies’ society. ‘The White- 
House just now is resplendent with beauty, grace, and dignity. 
The lovely niece of the President—Harriet Lane—is lovelier 
than ever; her beauty is mellower, her manners have softened, 
and her smile is more genial than before. She has two lady 
guests with her at this moment—Mrs. Judge Roosevelt, of 
New-York, sister of Lady Gore Ousely, and decidedly one of 
the most elegant and accomplished women of the world that 
the country can boast of. What a contrast her easy conversa- 
tion and distinguished manners present to the noise and fuss 
of a pretender to fashion. The widow Craig makes up the 
charming trio. It is easy to say she is beautiful, but who 
can sum up her fascinations? May the “ Sweet little Cherub” 
who has carried our President through the temptations and 
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trials of long years of bachelorhood stand by him now! What 
would he not give to strike twenty years from his calendar ?— 
for though a man of sixty-six may rule a nation, which is a 
matier of intellect, it requires more youth to keep a bouncing 
widow in good humor, which is a matter of sentiment. 

Who could believe that yonder man, just wheeling round 
the corner with such elasticity of movement and riskiness of 
step, was nearer eighty than seventy years of age? It is 
General Cass, the Nestor of the Cabinet, who was prominent 
in public life when most of the rest were playing at marbles. 
He is just as active in mind and body as thirty years ago, 
and can write a despatch, take part in a Cabinet discussion, 
and rattle away on the topics of the day, with the same off- 
hand ease that has ever characterized him. His beautiful 
mansion, rich in gems of art, in ‘‘ classic bust and storied urn,” 
is frequently thrown open to the beau monde, and the honors 
are most gracefully done by his daughter, Mrs. Ledyard, whose 
affability and freedom from ostentation endear her to every 
one. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has been prevented from 
entertaining, this winter, by the prolonged indisposition of 
Mrs. Cobb, who is, however, rapidly convalescing. The wit 
and geniality of the Sccretary have not been lost to the gay 
world on that account, for whenever he can steal an hour from 
the varied and oppressive duties of his department, he appears 
in society with that playful, jovial air, very like the schoolboy 
bent on a frolic. Governor Cobb is a hard working, conscien- 
tious man, who thinks nothing of devoting the best part of 
twenty-four hours to the labors of his post ; yet a stranger 
who met him at 4 dinner table would set him down as a 
‘6 diner-out” par excellence ; for the readiness and brilliancy 
of his repartee throw competition into the shade. The Secre- 
tary’s tact is quite equal to his humor, for while he keeps the 
table in a roar, he never, for a moment, loses sight of his 
dignity. A man of the varied ability of Governor Cobb is 
sure of a long lease of public life, and his chances for the 
White-House must rise to a premium. 
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Mrs. Secretary Thompson is an undisputed favorite ; and 
who can wonder at the throng that press to her receptions ? 
Her genial smile and winning manners are such clear indica- 
tions of her warm Southern nature that every one approaches 
her with delight and loves to linger in her presence. Her cara 
sposa is not so attractive in feature, but is a pleasant man in 
his way, with a ready word for every one. 

The Secretary of War entertains frequently and handsomely, 
but he seems to prefer receiving at home to going abroad in 
quest of amusement, for he is rarely seen at the parties of 
others. This is strange, for he has every gift to make him a 
favorite in general society. 

The Secretary of the Navy has been prevented by the illness 
of Mrs. Toucey from contributing his share to the festivities of 
the season. His tall, fine figure, is seen at all the best parties, 
and his bland address and gentlemanly appearance render him 
quite a favorite of the ladies. 

Decidedly one of the pet houses of Washington is that of the 
late Postmaster-General, and the reason is obvious enough. 
The facetious, chuckling remarks of Governor Brown, which 
never seem at fault, the cordial greeting of his handsome wife, 
and, above all, the sprightly, stimulating vivacity of that cap- 
tivating little syren, Miss Saunders, make together a sum total 
of attraction that nobody can resist. A ball attended by the 
writer was literally overflowing, and so thickly were people 
wedged together, for a time, in the spacious ball-room, that it 
cost little effort of the fancy to imagine that you had tumbled 
into Burdan’s famous crushing machine, so tremendous was 
the pressure. It was no easy matter to be sure of your 
identity, so tightly was the company packed together. For 
once crinoline got the worst of it, and was compelled to yield 
to the merciless jam it met on every side. It bent like reeds 
before the storm, and resisted every attempt to restore it to its 
pristine shape. Many a comely dame who arrived with her 
“full blown pride” of skirt swelling out to magnificent pro- 
portions underwent a sad reverse of fortune, for on escaping 
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from the mélée of the ball-room she found that her hoops, like 
Lucifer, had fallen, never to rise again. The opening of the 
supper-room, however, afforded a vent to the crowd, whose 
pent-up energies soon found active employment of apparently 
the most inviting kind. 

It would not be surprising if I had totally forgotten to 
mention a prominent member of the Cabinet who is never seen 
or heard of in the fashionable world. It would be something 
very novel, and probably very diverting, to see the Attorney- 
General in the middle of a ball-room. It was my fortune to 
see him in a predicament quite as bad. It was on the first 
day of his arrival in Washington to take his place in the Cabi- 
net, and he was dining with a party of friends at Willard’s 
Hotel. Some considerate person had, probably, impressed on 
him the necessity of getting himself up a little expensively 
on his advent in Washington, where he was to play a high 
official part; so the Judge turned out in a splendid suit 
of black, a glossy silk hat, and mirabile dictu ! a pair of patent 
leather buots. These last were evidently too much for him, for 
his ready, racy conversation all evaporated, and he sat, not 
like Patience on a monument, but restless, disturbed and 
uncomfortable, as though something lay heavy on his con- 
science or his stomach. He begged permission at last to go 
to his room, in the same hotel, for a few minutes, and when 
he returned the change in his mien was magical. He let the 
secret out at once by admitting he had been persuaded 
into a pair of patent leathers for the first, and he hoped the 
last time in his life, and he felt pretty much as Hercules did 
in the shirt of Nessus. 

It was soon clear that Richard was himself again, and the 
company had as much reason to rejoice as the Judge himself, 
that he had escaped from the “ durance vile” of his patent 
leathers. Though you never meet the Attorney-General at a 
ball or a sovrée, you can find him all day in the Supreme 
Court, and nearly all night at his office, which he rarely leaves 
till two o’clock, a. m—‘‘ Do you call it fun, such work as 
that ?” asked a friend of his the other day. ‘I admit,” replied 
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the Judge, ‘it is rather a grave kind of sport.”” Yet he is one 
of those of men who revel in work, if it be only hard and dry 
enough. The neglect of the learned Judge is forgiven by the 
gay world for the good reason that he is so charmingly repre- 
sented there by his handsome and well-bred wife. Lucky 
for him that he has so eloquent a pleader before the social tri- 
bunal to extenuate his manifold acts of /ése-majesté.—Mrs. 
Black has cards out: for a ball on the 16th inst. 





XVI.—A TOBACCO ANECDOTE. 


*¢ And I did langh, sans intermission, 
An hour by his dial. O noble fool ! 
A worthy fool!” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Ar a certain country church, somewhere in or out of the 
world, its worthy members, with a commendable zeal, de- 
termined to improve their house of worship by painting it 
nicely, fixing up stoves, putting down carpets, and supplying 
it with spit-boxes. After this was accomplished, the house was 
to be dedicated anew to the service of God by one of the most 
popular preachers in the country. 

Now, it so happened, that in the neighborhood of this church 
there lived a tall, long, lean, lank, gawky specimen of the genus 
homo who was “ some” in going to ‘ big meetings,” and who 
looked forward to the dedication of the new church with more 
than usual interest. Accordingly, when the Sabbath for the 
occasion arrived, he got up early in the morning, put on 
his ‘ Sunday-fixins,” aud prepared to “go to meeting” by 
saddling his colt whose mane-and tail were full of cockle-burrs. 
His legs looked as if they had been warped into the shape of a 
parenthesis by his lying down and going to sleep in the sun; 
and, in fact, he looked several other ways conducive to 
oddness and comicality. His voice was a long, keen, nasal 
whine, making you think it probable he had strips of tin 
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fastened at one end, all the way up and down his throat, while 
the other ends remained loose, and were allowed to vibrate to 
the roughness of his voice and add their deaemne d twang to 
its uncommon mellowness. 

Now, it may be premised of Lemuel—for between you and 
me this was no other than Lemual Jinkins—that he was not 
born with a gold spoon in his mouth, nor did his conduct 
betray that familiarity with spittoons which is desirable in 
a decent white man. 

As Lemuel wended his way to church he fell in company 
with Ned Bunkley, who was quite a wag, fond of a joke, and 
who had enjoyed many of the very best at the expense of 
Jinkins. These two soon fell into conversation. 

“T reckin,” said Lemuel, “Mr. Bently will preach a 
powerful sarmon to-day. Wonder what it’ll be about. Some 
of his dinged missionary doctrines, tho’, I reckin.” 

‘“‘ That’s a fact,” said Ned, as a bright idea struck him; 
“aint you going to contribute something ?” 

“No, [ll eat fire if I do,” said Lem. ‘“ You don’t ketch 
me in no sich box as that. It takes in about all the chicken 
money I can raise to buy tobarker, without givin any of it to 
them heathens.” 

‘Well, but, man,” added Bunkley, “ you won’t be expected 
to lay out any money to-day. Let me explain to you.—This 
sermon is designed to raise funds for the benefit of the mission 
to the Hottentots. As you are aware, they are a very degraded 
race of ‘niggers’ about the Cape of Good Hope—” 

‘“‘Edzactly,” interrupted Lem, as though he really did 
know it— 

‘“‘ About the Cape of Good Hope,” continued Ned, “and are 
as lousy as a pig. The object of this mission is to rid these 
poor ignorant people of the vermin which infests their head, 
Now, Lem, do you know what is good to kill lice ?” 

‘‘ Well,” answered Lem, “ tobarker juice is about as good a 
thing for lice on calves as ever daddy tried.” 

‘“‘ Exactly,” said Ned. ‘ Now the design of the board of 
missions is to send over as much tobacco juice to the poor 
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Hottentots as will relieve them of their living woes. They 
have put in the church to-day, at the seat of every man who 
uses tobacco, a box, which they expect him to fill with tobacco 
juice for the laudable purpose I have mentioned. Now, Lem, 
I think it is our duty to contribute something toward missions. 
I shall do so myself. Don’t you feel it in your heart to 
do something in this line ?” 

Lem concluded that as it would cost him nothing, he 
“‘wouldn’t mind lendin’ ’em a hand.” So when the two 
reached the church they went in together, and Ned motioned 
to Lem to go into a pew on the right, and he followed him and 
took his seat by him. 

‘“‘ Now,” whispered Ned, ‘‘ you see here are two boxes. You 
fill that one and I’ll fill this one.” 

Lemuel leaned his head over on the pew in front of him, and 
went industriously to work at the pious task of contributing 
(in his way—or rather in Bunkley’s way) to the support 
of missions. He was quite an adept in the art of manufactur- 
ing tobacco juice. 

In the meantime the preacher took his text and proceeded 
with his discourse. He went on to speak of first one sin and 
then another. At last, speaking of backbiting, he grew very 
warm and thundered at the top of his voice, “‘ It is the poison 
of asps under your tongue.” 

Lemuel, thinking it proper to look up, and see whose tongue 
the poison of asps was under, caught the eye of the preacher 
as he continued— 

“© Spew it out of your mouth |” 

This was spoken with particular emphasis; and, as the 
eye of the minister rested upon Lem just at this time, the 
knight of the spit-box, thinking he had been commanded 
to spit in a manner to which it did not become a freeman 
to submit, rose hastily from his seat, and throwing his head 
back, with his cheeks distended, and streams of saliva flowing 
from the corners of his mouth, said, in a voice I have already 
described : , 

‘“‘ Mr. Preacher, jist wait my own time for spittin’—will ye, 
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for I don’t intend to be hurried on account o’ them durned 
niggers, no how. I'll spew it out of my mouth when I get 
ready.” 

The speaker was pulled down in his seat by Ned, who sat 
looking as demure as the minister, and more unconscious than 
any one else in the house. The congregation looked wild, and 
some of the more irreligious members snickered outright. The 
most pious faces wore a smile. The preacher seemed confused. 
There sat Ned as innocent as a lamb and as harmless as 
a dove—the only one in the house “ who knew all about 
it.” But Ned was suspected, for everybody knew him to be 
a great@vag. And when he marched into the house with 
Lemuel, before sermon commenced, with a very ministerial 
air and tread, some of the more knowing ones thought there 
was ‘‘ something to pay.” But then Ned looked so grave, and 
joined in the singing with so much apparent seriousness and 
earnestness that the old sisters—some of them at least—had 
actually determined to call him ‘‘ Brother Bunkley” the next 
time they met him.—But order was soon restored, and the 
minister proceeded with his sermon. 

The discourse was finished, prayer ensued, and the pastor 
was pronouncing the benediction. Just as he was about to 
finish it, the tobacco-chewer jumped up, and in a hurried earnest 
voice, cried out, ‘ Hold ‘on thar, Mr. Preacher, jist half a 
minit afore you say amen, for one more mouthful will fill my 
box, and you can take it along with you to them kinky-headed 
Hoppintots !” 

This was too much for the risibles of preacher, class-leader, 
saint and sinner, and they each and every one of them then 
and there “ absquatulated,” leaving the amen entirely unsaid. 
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XVII.—SCHOOL-ROOM EXERCISES. 
‘¢ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

‘‘ Joun, bound the State of Matrimony ?” 

‘The State of Matrimony is bounded on the North by Soli- 
citude, on the East by Double-trouble, on the South by Sore- 
shins, and on the West by Vexation.” 

** What are its chief products ?” 

‘‘Peevish babies, scolding wives, henpecked husbands, 
smoked coffee, burnt ham and sour pies.” 

‘‘ What is said of its climate ?” * 

‘“‘ Tt has a more variable temperature than that of any other 
state in existence. In that portion of it called the Honey-moon 
the climate is salubrious and healthy—the atmosphere laden 
with the sweets of the flowers of Hymen. In some parts the in- 
habitants experience a freezingly cold reception when they ex- 
pect most warmth, and in some other parts there is all the burn- 
ing sensation of the torrid zone. Sometimes a fellow’s house 
inthe State of Matrimony gets too hot to hold him, and strange 
to say he travels with all speed, not to, but from the poles, 
where cold is generally supposed to exist.” 

‘*‘ Sarah, has John given a correct outline of the State of 
Matrimony 2” 

* Can’t say, sir; never was in that State. Bill Simpkins 
gave me an invitation the other day to travel in it with him, 
and when I return I'll answer the question ” 

‘“‘ Well, Sarah, as youseem to be ignorant in geography, I 
will examine you in grammar. ‘Take the sentence, ‘ marriage 
is a civil contract.’ Parse marriage.” 

“ Marriage is a noun, because it’s a name; and though 
Shakespeare asks what’s in a name, and says that a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet, yet marriage being a noun, 
and therefore a name, shows that the rule established by the 
bard of Avon has at least one exception. For marriage cer- 
tainly is of very great importance, and being a noun and 
therefore a name, ergo there is something in a name.” 
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“Good! Well, what is the case of marriage ?” 

‘¢ Don’t know, sir.” 

‘€ Decline it and see.” 

‘* Don’t feel at liberty to decline marriage after having made 
Bill the promise I have. Had rather conjugate.” 

*¢ Jane, can you tell Sarah in what case marriage is ?” 

‘Yes, sir: it is a very common case, and I would’nt care if 
it was a little commoner. And I ’spose Sarah won’t be mar- 
ried a week before it’s in the printer’s case.” 

‘¢ Can you decline marriage ?” 

Jane blushes extremely and answers : 

‘* Had rather not, sir.” 

*‘ Well, Sarah, what person is marriage ?” 

‘‘ Second person, sir, because the person you speak to is the 
one that is going to marry.” 

‘* What number is marriage?” 

‘¢ Plural number now, sir, because Bill and I are two at the 


present time. When the parson ties the knot, marriage will 
then be singular, because the Bible says the twain shall be one 
flesh.” , 

** What gender is marriage ?” 

‘Common gender, because either male or female may get 
married ? 

“Does marriage govern anything, or does it agree with 


something ?” 

“ Both, sir. It governs both mankind and womankind, and 
as to agreeing, it agrees with the world and the rest of man- 
kind.” 

‘Give your rule.” 

“My rule is that Bill shan’t grumble if I buy two silk 
dresses a year; and he shan’t have but one teaspoonful of 
sugar to two cups of coffee. ’ 

** Peter, parse civil.” 

*¢ Civil, I suppose, would generally be called an adjective ; 
but I would call it an interjection to express my surprise that 
it should be applied to the noun contract in opposition with 
marriage. Guess you’d think so too if you were over to our 
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house to see how the old man larrups the old lady when he’s 
tight.” 

‘“‘ In what degree is civil ?” 

*¢ Civil, as applied to marriage, in the above sentence, is of 
all three degrees of comparison ; for marriage produces, in . 
one instance, the positive, in. another the comparative, in a 
third the superlative ?” 

“‘ Positive, comparative, and superlative what ?” 

‘‘ Why, you see, when a man marries ten thousand, that’s 
in the positive degree of luck ; when a man marries twenty 
thousand, that’s in the in the comparative ; and when he mar- 
ries fifty thousand, or over, that’s in the superlative.” 

“It seems to me, Peter, your ideas are far-fetched. But 
you are a genius, notwithstanding you are a little scattering. 
Take your seat and recite the balance of your lesson to-mor- 
row.” 





XVUI—TWO LETTERS TO MESSRS, FOWLER & WELLS. 


[The two following letters were addressed to the publishers of Life Illustrated 
in 1856, by the editor of this journal, in reply to some strictures upon the 
character of Southern institutions. As one object of the publication of The 
Plantation is to turn the attention of our people to the improvement and per- 
fection of negro slavery in our midst, we republish these letters here as a partial 
embodiment nf our views upon this subject, expecting to follow up the theme 
at some futuretime. The editors of Life Illustrated prefixed what we wrote 
with the following remarks : . 

“We publish the following from.a correspondent in Georgia, not for the pur- 
pose of commenting or inviting discussion thereon, but to give our readers a 
view of one of the phases of life, as seen by a Southerner. We shall be happy 
to present the writer’s plan for the amelioration of slavery, should he favor us 
with it.”’] 

LETTER I. — 


Turnwa.p, Putnam Co., Ga., 
Nov. 12, 1856. 
Messrs. Fowter & WELLs: 
Gentlemen—Being a progressionist, in the beginning of this 
year, I subscribed for your three journals, and promised myself 
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much satisfaction from a perusal of their columns. My ex- 
pectations have been, to a great extent, realized ; but I was 
apprehensive, at one time, that you were about to destroy your 
capacity for usefulness, by introducing into Life Illustrated 
strictures upon us Southerners which were hard to bear. I 
regretted this, because I saw you misapprehended the issue to 
which your remarks were directed, and because, as [ have in- 
timated, you were destroying your capacity for usefulness in 
fifteen of the States of this confederacy. 

Your views of slavery (I am not such a goose as to smother 
it up in the circumlocutory phrase of “ peculiar institution”), 
your views of slavery were so expressed as to make us all ap- 
pear “ barbarians,” and ‘border ruffians.” Among other 
things, if I mistake not, you called Brooks’s gutta-percha cane 
a bludgeon, and held the whole South responsible for the act 
of one man. Now, why not have called a cane a cane? Why 
miscall it bludgeon, and so give a false coloring to an un- 
fortunate affair? And then, why hold the whole South 
responsible for Brooks’s misdeed ? 

But, again. You have lately said there was no freedom of 
the press in the Southern States. If you mean by “ freedom 
of the press,” licentiousness of the press, then I am happy to 
know you are partially right, though there is too much licen- 
tiousness of the press even in the Southern States. But I 
think -I may say truly, that our Southern papers are not so 
scurrilous as your Northern ones. For example, take the 
Tribune and Herald of your city, which seem to think it the 
perfection of manners to denounce all those who differ with 
them in opinion as Jiars and scoundrels, and to smother their 
opponents with other such choice morceauz of Billingsgate, 
which you see nowhere in Southern papers, except in those of 
the very lowest class. 

Now, I think you had better not denounce slaveholders any 
more. If you can entertain no respect for them, do show some 

-mercy to the poor slave, whose interest you have at heart. If 
every man north of Mason and Dixon’s line will just be quiet 
on the subject of negro slavery (a subject which he cannot 
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properly understand), I guarantee that I will do more for the 
negro in five years than the whole North can do for him in 
twenty. 

I am a slaveholder “to the manner born.” Being con- 
cerned for humanity, I desire to do something for the im- 
provement of the negro and white race both. But you who 
denounce slaveholders tie my hands. You keep the Southern 
people so irritated on the subject of slavery, that I dare not 
talk to my Southern brethren on the subject of slavery as I 
otherwise would, lest they take me to be a freesoiler, too. 
There are certain duties which slaveholders owe their slaves 
in their sphere, which they are just as much bound to perform 
to them as they are bound to perform certain other duties to 
their white families. How can I, or others, write upon this 
subject, and urge it home to the hearts of our readers or 
hearers, when they are resolved to close their ears against our 
suggestions, by having them burdened with the unceasing 
ding-dong of Northern anti-slavery men ? 

I go for reforming the abuses of slavery, as I go for reform- 
ing the abuses of everything else. To talk of abolishing the 
institution is mere folly. I ama reformer—not a revolutionist. 
I believe in a gradual improvement of everything according to 
the development consequent upon natural laws. I have no 
idea of attempting to repeal nature’s statutes. When you seek 
to abolish negro slavery in the Southern States, you séek to 
do this very thing; and hence you seek to accomplish an im- 
possibility. 

Instead of trying to abolish slavery, the Northern people 
should leave it in the hands of wise and good men at the 
South to improve and perfect a system which has its founda- 
tion in nature, and which, like all of nature’s other works, 
is susceptible of development in an approximation to perfec- 
tion. 

I send you these ideas as some of my ‘‘ Best Thoughts,’ 
believing that their publication will not be altogether in vain, 
I may return to the subject again. 

I desire to be your co-worker in the moral vineyard. I wish 
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to be your fellow-laborer in the improvement and enlighten. 
ment of mankind. But must I be thrust out of the vineyard, 
and not be suffered to train a vine, because you think that my 
feet are surrounded by weeds which you would extirpate, even 
at the cost of destroying, along,with them, the tendrils and the 
fruit? How can I retain my self-respect, laboring with you, 
if you denounce me all the time ? J. A. T. 


LETTER II. 


HOW TO AMELIORATE THE CONDITION OF BOTH SLAVES AND FREE 
MEN. 


I am under obligations to you for the publication of my first 
letter in your paper of 29th ult. I thank you for giving my 
views to your readers, because those of them who live at the 
North would never otherwise see my side of the question. I 
might publish what I write in a Southern journal, or a North- 
ern one whose partisan character leads it to view, if not with 
favor, yet not with horror, the institution of slavery: but in 
neither event, would the class of readers whose eye I seek, see 
the articles which I address to honest, but (I think) mistaken 
men. But when I thank you for the use of your columns, do 
I do so because it is an individual favor tome? Far from it. 
My individuality matters nothing whatever. But it does mat- 
ter a gteat deal whether there is to be a better understanding 
between Northern and Southern people on the vexed question 
of slavery. The weal or the woe—nay, the very existence of 
this great Republic—depends upon a cessation of slavery agi- 
tation. If I have the intellect to grasp the subject in all its 
bearings, or the heart to discuss it in proper temper, I shall be 
able to ‘do the state some service,” and you will not regret 
the space you allow me. 

My first letter was full of propositions, which I would be 
glad to amplify, and seek to demonstrate. You have directed 
my attention to one point—my “plan for the amelioration of 
slavery,” and to that will I devote my attention in this letter. 

And, in the beginning, allow me to say that I have no spe- 
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cific for the amelioration of slavery. In the next place, I do 
not admit that there is any more necessity for the amelioration 
of the condition of negro slaves in the Southern States, than 
there is for the amelioration of the condition of white men here, 
or the world over. Ido not gay, of course, that there is no 
difference between the advancement of the white free race, and 
that of the negro slave race. There is a difference between the 
two almost as great as that of the poles. And upon the truth 
of this proposition depends much of what I have said and shall 
say, touching negro slavery. What I assert is, that under the 
political and social systems of the world, in proportion as the 
white race has advanced in a knowledge of the arts and sci- 
ences, and that enlightenment which opens a thousand channels 
of enjoyment—in proportion as the white race has advanced 
in these things, unattempered with a corresponding regard for 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God—regardless of the im- 
mutable principles of truth and of justice—opening up new 
sources of enjoyment—in that same proportion has it increased 
its capacity for misery. 


——‘“ All this boasted knowledge of the world 
To me seems but to mean acquaintance with 
Low things, or evil, or indifferent.” 


Now the negro race, whatever may be the germ of improve- 
ment implanted in it by thé Creator, and whatever may be 
the final approximation to perfection allotted it, is certainly far 
behind the white race, not only in actual enlightenment, but in 
present capabilities for enlightenment. And if there has not 
been opened up to it those thousand channels of enjoyment 
which knowledge brings in its train, it has also missed the cor- 
responding channels of misery. To amplify and illustrate this 
point as I would wish, requires more space than I have to de- 
vote to it. But you must all along bear in mind that in my 
first letter I set out with the proposition that “‘I desired to do 
something for the improvement of the negro and white race 
both.” 

.. You will see that what I have been saying tends to this 
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point: that negro slaves and their masters are equally happy. 
Each in his own, but a different sphere. The evils to which 
suffering humanity is liable admonish me that white people 
are not so happy as they might be, either nominally free, or in 
a state of bondage by legal tenure. Now, how shall the con- 
dition of the slave be ameliorated? Precisely as you would 
ameliorate the condition of the white man: by studying and 
obeying the laws of nature, and establishing them by the uni- 
versal reign of justice and of truth. 

The truth of the proposition that negroes and white men 
are, by nature, different, morally, intellectually, and physically, 
will scarcely be gainsaid by any one. They were designed 
by their Creator to move in different spheres. And yet that 
Creator, who intends the happiness of all his creatures, made 
each capable of being happy in his sphere, though in degree 
different. And he who thwarts the purpose of the Great God 
of heaven and earth in this respect, is guilty of sin against 
God and man. Hence, if there is any Southern master who 
does not give his due to the slave who serves him, he lives in 
defiance of the law of the Supreme Ruler of the universe ; 
and the Judge of the quick and the dead will not hold him 
guiltless in this regard. 

To find out what our duties are which we owe to our slaves 
in their inferior position—a position in which God, and not 
man, has placed them—is the point to which every master 
should lend his most scrutinizing attention. And then to per- 
form those duties, after we have discovered them, is what we 
must every one do, or we must fall under the curse of Heaven’s 
violated law. ‘‘ To do unto others as we would have them do 
unto us,” is the rule which should regulate the conduct of the 
master In every instance. It is no less applicable in dealing 
with the African slave than with those of our own color, and 
our own heritage of freedom. 

Now it is by having the principles I have laid dcewn here, 
urged upon the attention of masters, that I proposed to ame- 
liorate the condition of slaves, as I proposed to ameliorate the 
condition of white people. The public mind has never been 
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brought to bear upon this point. Previous to the agitation of 
the slavery question, which originated with the history of the 
Missouri compromise, the mind of the South, as well as that 
of the North, carried away by the visionary Jeffersonian dogma 
that “all mankind are born free and equal,” bent its energies 
to the gradual emancipation of all negro slaves. It did not 
seem to recognize the truth that the God of heaven made Afri- 
cans an inferior race, to move in an inferior sphere—to be 
bondmen and bondwomen—and hence they did not direct their 
attention to the rules that should regulate the relations exist- 
ing between master and servant. Since the beginning of the 
slavery agitation, the minds of the Northern people have con- 
tinued to run in the same channel, not of gradual emancipation 
now, for the bed of the stream has widened and deepened in 
in its course until the gurgling waters of emancipation, once 
not unpleasant to the Southern ear, have been changed into 
the mighty, rushing torrent of abolition, threatening to sweep 
everything before it. And where was once heard the mild 
voice of reformation, the clarion war-cry of revolution grates 
upon the Southern ear, and the minds of our people, instead of 
being allowed to view the institution of slavery with an eye 
to its amelioration, are kept in fever heat by the onslaughts 
which are made upon our peculiar institution. Instead of 
allowing us to turn our eye within, and make such improve- 
ments in our social system as we would be pleased to make, 
every nerve of the visual organ is kept strained to see, and 
every sinew strung to ward off the blows aimed at us from 
without. 

Now we of the South wish to be let alone with our negroes, 
so that we may teach our people to regard the rules of justice 
and of right in their individual conduct toward their own 
slaves; and then we wish to review our statutes, giving our 
slaves all the privileges which their subordinate condition will 
allow them to have. And if they do indeed wear the galling 
chains of bondage which you Northerners imagine they do, 
we wish to loosen the rivets of their bonds just as much as 
the nature of the case will admit of. But, alas! mistaken 
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zeal in the people of the Northern States inserts a dozen 
rivets for every one Southern philanthropy can break. 
a oe 


P. S.—Gov. Adams, of South Carolina, has recommended 
the re-opening of the African slave-trade. I want you to know 
that the Southern people are just as much opposed to the va- 
garies of the South Carolina governor as the Northern people 
—porsibly more so than some of your New-York ship-owners 
are. I. be P. 





XIX.—THE DIFFERENCE OF RACE BETWEEN THE NORTHERN 
AND SOUTHERN PEOPLE,* 


Ir is very well known that your magazine is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the cause of polite literature ; an effort, there- 
fore, to force you into the teeming fields of politics, will 
scarcely be appreciated. But this effort is more apparent than 
real, there being points involved in the controvery, contest ra- 
ther, between the Northern and Southern States of this Union, 
which may be considered peculiarly historical and _philosophi- 
cal, as contra-distinguished from political—and which appear- 
ing never to have been sufficiently known, noticed, or under- 
stood, have never received proper attention, or been invested 
with their proper importance; nor will this article pretend to 
that accurate and critical knowledge necessary to elucidate 
properly the subject to be referred to. Its object is as much 
to elicit information and to direct attention to it, as to a cor- 
rect discussion of it. In addition to a purpose of this kind, 
the remark may be ventured, that the discussion of political 
subjects, in a respectful and dignified manner, has well nigh be- 
come the duty of the press generally ; since the questions which 
agitate and divide us asa people, have, in a very great measure, 





* From the ‘‘Southern Literary Messenger.” 
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lost their politico-party character, and risen to the importance of 
a. universal interest ; and by the manner of their settlement, 
must be established all those laws which are to regulate, for 
future time, our social, domestic, and national relations, for- 
tunes, and history. 

A contest of race exists at present between the people of 
this government, and broods threateningly and impendingly 
over us as a nation. The contest involves the entire fortunes 
and welfare of those engaged in it ; the strictest reference must, 
therefore, be had to the native dissimilarities which obtain be- 
tween the two leading elements, which, combined, form what is 
called the American people, before he can calm down to that 
peaceful and harmonious condition, which has hitherto existed 
between us, to a more or less modified extent.: To go no far- 
ther back than the formation of our present government, it 
may be asserted that there has ever existed a certain want of 
cordial congeniality, which has, and still evinces itself more 
markedly upon the subject of African slavery than upon any 
other, and which of itself, in some measure, proves the posi- 
tion of this article. It being itself a question of race, the dis- 
agreement in regard to it, establishes the fact of some radical 
difference between the disputants. But this incongeniality 
has heretofore been restrained and controlled by many extra- 
neous causes, foreign to the main issue, together with many 
purposes, entertained in common, originating in the formation 
of a government, new and without complete precedent in the 
annals of history. Now, however, it has culminated to the 
highest point which its nature demands; this being attribut- 
able to the fact, that the outside pressure of arranging the de- 
tails of governmental polity has been removed. 

The present ill-feeling and deranged intercourse between the 
Northern and Southern people, have of late had many sources 
of nourishment which do not appear to superficial observation, 
but which, for many past years, have had the effect of re- 
straining these upheaving differences, rather than of develop- 
ing the existing great cause and issue. . 
As an instance of what is here meant, the names may be 
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mentioned of the three great characters who rose to the politi- 
eal horizon during our last controversy with England, and who 
remained the brightest lights that illumined the first half cycle 
of the present century. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
these were Clay, Webster, and Calhoun; who, while they al- 
most perfectly controlled their separate people, together gave tone 
and cast to the legislation of the nation during a very trying and 
critical period of our history, and who, in their final exit, have 
opened a fresh page in the history of the republic, and given 
full development to those ethnological differences which exist 
among us. 

It may seem strange to a careless observer, that the lives of 
these men should have been almost conterminous—that they 
should have lived out the allotted span of human life, and have 
subserved so many great purposes, and yet to have died so near 
together that the funeral plumes of one might almost have done 
mourning for the other two—and that at a time when it would 
appear that their great presence was most required. But it 
was even their deaths which precipitated the events alluded 
to. They had already fulfilled the purposes of a long, a use- 
ful, and a great life, and having arranged the governmental 
details of the country upon a national basis, they left the re- 
public well prepared to take a higher flight in its destiny. 

If we consider for a moment the circumstance of the people 
having been, for some years, deprived of the leaders to whom 
they had looked so long and with such confidence in every 
troubled season, together with the strangeness of the prospéct 
which all men saw stretched out before them, but which none 
knew the solution or import of, the surpassing wonder somewhat 
abates, that we should now be involved in the great bewilder- 
ment and confusion that mark the present period of our his- 
tory ; nor need we be astonished should that confusion grow 
greater, and the contest more bitter, until a satisfactary solu- 
tion of the problematic causes be worked out. 

Until this is done, we say, it is to be confidently looked for, 
that the present acrimonious feeling between the two leading 
sections of the Union, will become even more embittered, 
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and we shall continue to see demagogues attempting to ride 
upon the storm which they cannot direct. Physical dissolu- 
tion would soon follow upon this moral and political aliena- 
tion, if dissolution did not appear almost impossible and con- 
trary to destiny itself. 

The grand Providential design of our country appears to 
constitute it a refuge and a home for the surplus population of 
all the races of the earth. In hazarding this language, it is 
not to be understood as designing to trench upon the reason- 
ings of theology ; the conclusions may be very properly de- 
duced from the analogies and truths of history, as discoverable 
in the facts and circumstances attendant upon our career since 
the discovery of the continent. Tt is used, the rather, to point 
out the fact that the government of this Union requires more 
of comprehensive and philosophic statesmanship, in shaping 
its policy and arranging its laws so that the interests, rights, 
and feeling of one race shall not infringe upon or wound the 
_ interests, rights, and feelings of another, than that of any 
country on earth. 

The point to which attention is desired to be directed, as 
being the basis of the present Cifficulties between the North 
and South, is the difference in Race which exists between the 
two people. Reasoning, then, from the analogies of the whole 
animal kingdom, it is clear, beyond controversy, that every de- 
partment of it has its ruling elements. The postulate, then, 
now sought to be established, is that the Southern people in 
the’ main—in other words, the representative blood of the 
South—comes of that branch of the human race which, at 
this time controls all the enlightened nations of the earth, and 
they are false to their instincts when they even discuss, much 
less admit, the propriety of a dissolution of this government. 

The question of African slavery appears to form the cyno- 
sure round which have gathered the leading normal differences 
of the two races which enter into the constitution of our re- 
publican society. It has, however, been a subject of debate 
and contention since the formation of our government, which 
the South, under pressure, as has been elsewhere said, of other 
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matters of more immediate importance, has often arranged, 
according to its wants, by some temporizing measure of settle- 
ment. But these things having been very generally provided 
for, the intelligence of the times, according to the characteris- 
tics of the two people, is being directed to some definite meas- 
ure of arrangement; and to this work only the Southern 
people are equal, having reference to the general welfare of 
society. 

The subject of slavery is one of singular inscrutability, both 
as to origin and design, and all ordinary reasoning having 
been exhausted, and still failing to establish its rights, its pur- 
poses, and its relations, to the enlightened races, it becomes 
necessary to approach it from a different stand-point. 

That stand-point is to be found, and we think only to be 
found, in the ethnological superiority of that race to which 
the Southern people in the main belong, their particular capa- 
city for executive control, and their control of this particular 
institution of slavery. 

The question of right or wrong is in no wise involved, nor 
are the wishes or moral feelings of the outside world to be con- 
sidered fur a moment. 

Its own necessities, our various relations to it, and our ex- 
clusive capacity for its control, are alone to be referred to, in 
fixing its status. Having failed to do this in past time, the 
South has already lost many advantages which properly be- 
longed to her, and will continue to do sv, so long as she con- 
descends to discuss the question with an unappreciative, unre- 
lated, and an unfriendly party. And so long as we attempt to 
settle it by the temporizing expedients of scheming and igno- 
rant politicians, we shall continue to involve the nation in 
greater confusion and trouble, and the subject itself in greater 
perplexity and obscurity, and we may continue to look for re- 
enactments of the scenes of Harper’s Ferry and Kansas terri- 
tory—none of which, is it probable, would bring about a disso- 
lution of the government—that would still continue to exist, 
and the South, as heretofore, would continue to control it, even 
if she control it badly, as of late she certainly has done—dis- 
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union being apparently hostile to the present destiny of the 
republic—and a surrender of authority, which dissolution 
would amount to, would be beneath the high calling, the in- 
stincts, and the blood of the Southern people. Our bickerings 
and controversies will but result in diminution of national 
character and mutability in the value of property. There will 
always be Southern men sufficient to preserve the government 
—the disunionist of to-day will always be the unionist of to- 
morrow, and vice versa. 

What that measure shall be, by which this great question 
will be put at rest, it is perhaps, impossible to say at present. 
It is more likely to be the growth, the accretion rather, of 
time, and of many minds. But it is more than probable, that 
when it is settled, it will be by the application of some just 
and simple rule, which, doubtless, will have some direct refer- 
ence to the difference in race between the communities known 
as the Northern and Southern people. 

Somewhat in substantiation of these positions, it may be 
proper to present some views of the history and character of 
the two people. 

The people of the Northern States are more immediately 
descended of the English Puritans who emigrated to this con- 
tinent during the reign of James I., to avoid religious perse- 
cution, and made their first settlement in the present State of 
Massachusetts, with a view to the more perfect enjoyment of 
their peculiar form of religious worship. The Puritans, at 
home, constituted, as a class, the common people of England 
—at least, a portion of it, and were descended of the ancient 
Britons and Saxons. 

The first authentic account we have of the Britons is from 
Julius Cesar, who represents them as wild, savage, bold, fond 
of freedom, and greatly given to religious rites, exercises, and 
belief, and quite as greatly under the influence of the Druid 
priest and ‘‘sacred women,” and it may be here remarked, 
that these features of life and character are eminently de- 
scriptive of our Northern people, their descendants, to this day. 

The Roman Eagles, then triumphant over all the world, yet 
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poised in their conquering flight, when the rude isle of Eng- 
land passed under their glittering wings. The imperial Le- 
gions could march in military triumph over the land, but could 
not subjugate the rude nations. Though, subsequently, pass- 
ing through many changes, they yet remained more or less 
free and fanatical. 

The original characteristics of the country became greatly 
modified at a subsequent period, by the migration and the 
invasion of the Saxons—and the people presented a mixed 
character up to the time of William, called the Conqueror, 
Duke of Normandy—who, in the course of his reign, almost 
entirely dispossessed the native proprietors, and divided out 
their lands among his own countrymen and followers—which 
their descendants hold to the present day. But neither then 
nor now, has any system of government, or religion, been suf- 
ficient to obliterate that distinctive antagonism which differ- 
ence in race calls for, which frequently developed itself in re- 
bellion to their hated rulers, but which never resulted in any 
very effective measure until they were led on by the great and 
eccentric Cromwell-—who, himself, was actuated by that 
hatred of the aristocracy, and of the established church, which 
marked the temper and rankled in the hearts of the common 
people. Under him, however, they once more obtained pos- 
session of their country and the government, and during the 
time, gave full vent to the rage and prejudice entertained to- 
ward their old rulers. Every hour of their possession of pow- 
er, gives some evidence more or less marked of that difference 
in blood which existed between the ruled and ruling. But so 
little of that, which it pleases us to speak of as executive ca- 
pacity, did they possess, that after the death of Cromwell 
there seemed to be left nothing of the element of control—no 
man appeared who had the confidence to assume the reins of 
the commonwealth ; the result of which was a peaceful re- 
lapse of the whole people into their former subjection to the 
Norman rule. Still deeply imbued with the idea of what they 
called religious liberty, they most fervently hated the laws that 
abridged them, and hated, even more, those who executed them. 
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Not being able to exercise control themselves, they yet hated, 
in the bitterness of their hearts, those who could. It was un- 
der such influences that an immense emigration began, soon 
after the restoration of Charles II., to the inhospitable shores 
of New-England. Here, again, they measurably became 
their own rulers, and continued to exhibit those severe traits of 
religious fanaticism which had ever marked their history. 
The operation of these causes rendered it as impossible for any 
one part to control the collective mass, as to control itself. 
They instinctively pursued the same path in the general out- 
line of their lives—squabbling, fighting, singing psalms, burn- 
ing witches, and talking about liberty—until George III. lost 
the brightest jewel of his colonial diadem, when the English 
Parliament passed the Boston port bill. 

It is of very easy demonstration to show that the people, as 
a whole, of the Northern States of this confederacy, are di- 
rectly descended of the ancient Britons and Saxons, and are 
identical in race with the present common people of England; 
yet to go into detailed proof at present, would extend this ar- 
ticle beyond the limits intended ; it will, therefore, be sufficient 
for present purposes, to go no farther back than the time of 
Cromwell to establish the fact of resemblance and identity. 

At that period, it is too well known to require evidence in 
substantiation, that the disturbances of the kingdom originated 
with the common people, in their inherited hate to the Norman 
aristocracy, but was more immediately based upon the reli- 
gious fanaticism which then prevailed among them under the 
various names of Puritanism, Presbyterianism, and Indepen- 
dency. Under these banners, they eventually became trium- 
phant in their contests with the king—and the government 
which followed partook of the character of those who estab- 
lished it, and, as such, was in direct antagonism to that which 
existed under the monarchy. | 

In the parliaments which followed, during the time of Crom- 
well, legislation assumed features which resembled nothing 
precedent in all history, but which had its prototype, to a 
limited extent, in the Puritan assemblies of the New-England 
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colonies, and it remains till now the grand archetype of the 
present legislation of the New-England States—the general 
cast of thought, purpose, and feeling, being still the same, and 
only modified by the changes which have taken place in 
language and society. 

They now are first found legislating on subjects of local in- 
terest, next upon those to which they stand related in their 
confederate affinities—and viewing both from a stand-point of 
religious fanaticism ; and then again, all this is reviewed, as it 
were, with a reference to the obligations of the human law, 
when thought to come in any collision with the higher or 
moral law. <A medley of deep religious feeling and brutal fa- 
naticism, of liberty and anarchy, of common sense and unde- 
fined idea of still reaching into the realms of a higher excel- 
lence—makes that which, in legislation, is called higher-law- 
ism, and in their literature, constitutes that element recognized 
as transcendentalism. They profess to derive these abstrac- 
tions—philosophy, as they are* pleased to term it, from the 
Germans, which is altogether probable, since there exist strong 
affinities between the Northern people and the Germans. Thus 
their legislation is confused and difficult of comprehension, and 
absolutely subversive of the purpose which it appears to have 
most in view— interest, liberty, and religion. 

The Northern mind and character differ widely from the 
Southern mind and character. In intellect, they are vigorous, 
inventive, and discursive ; in character, they are devotional, 
and contentious, with but little appreciation of a delicate and 
honorable sensibility—yet to the casual observer they present 
the appearance of great capacity for legislation ; but being 
inherently destitute of capacity for control, they are unable to 
imbue their legislation with those elements which command 
obedience—command and obedience ever going hand in hand, 
—no man, or people, who do not subscribe to the one, were yet 
ever fit to exert the other. Thus, while they evince no capa- 
city for control, they are uncontrollable—while deeply religious, 
they yet nearly approach infidelity—and while loving liberty, 
they yet make the poorest republicans, and enjoy the least 
freedom. These positions may be looked upon as too bold and 
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untenable, still they are facts, and out of these facts issue the 
trouble which the South has with Northerners—having liberty 
which they do not appreciate they run into anarchy—being 
devotional, they push their piety to the extremes of fanaticism 
—being contentious withal, they are led to attack the interests 
of others, merely because those interests de not comport with 
their ideas of right. 

On the contrary, the Southern mind, when left to its normal 
working, is disposed to quiet and to gentleness, coming to con- 
clusions by the almost instinctive application of the simplest 
rules,—yet when roused to action, capable of almost incredible 
effort, and equal to the highest flight of genius. Naturally 
generous, Southrons exercise much forbearance, till the ques- 
tion of honor is raised, and then they rush to the sword,—ac- 
customed to enforce obedience when it is due, they readily 
yield it when their position and duty require it,—fierce and 
fearless in a contest, yet just, generous, and gentle in com- 
mand,—they possess every qualjty necessary to rule the North- 
ern people; to establish rules of justice between the rights 
of the two peoples, and to preserve the government. The 
which, if they fail now to perform, they are false to the in- 
stincts of the Norman Race ; and it can only be accounted for 
by a present prevalence of partisan warfare, first inaugurated 
by Northern politicians. | 

In regard to African slavery, it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that it appears clearly to be of Divine origin ; having 
some ultimate evangelical purpose, coupled with present uses 
in developing human intellect and the promotion of human in- 
dustry and comfort ; that it is one of the great steps in the 
millenial stride of the world, and will march boldly up to that 
period, greatly changed in its character, and somewhat changed 
in its localities perhaps. After which, we are told, that a new 
order of things is to exist. These inferences are legitimate, 
from the fact of the great improvement in the race, since first 
landed on this continent, and also from other facts peculiar to 
the character of the negro himself. 

The Northern people, however, do not look at the question 
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as we do, but they rather view it through the medium of their 
own natures, afid look upon it, as it exists in the Southern 
States, as a system of brutal oppression and social wrong, at 
variance with their ideas of religion, and revolting to their 
ideas of liberty. Without stopping to examine the character 
of the race, or the character of their bondage, and not being 
able to comprehend and appreciate the character of those who 
hold them, they have taken advantage of their federal rights 
and relations to us, and pursued a systematic plan of annoyance 
and aggression, truly vexatious and unjustifiable. And it is 
greatly to be feared, that they will not desist till a lecture upon 
the error of it be read to them by the light of their burning 
cities, informing them that every slave is a Southern muni- 
ment, every plantation a garrison of defence—every planter 
a feudal lord upon his lands, and every lord a soldier. 

These things are not said in any conscious ill-feeling toward 
our Northern neighbors, but the times require that the truths 
of history, and the deductions of sound reasoning therefrom, 
should not be suppressed. A new solution of the causes of our 
national difficulties will have to’ be looked for and made; all 
old premises and political postulates having failed to effect 
harmonious association. ‘The Northern people have many 
great traits of character and intellect; they are hardy, bold, 
truthful, enterprising, and a brilliant people, yet with all these 
qualities, and more, they still require conrrox, and the South- 
ern people, of this country, possess the capacity, the position, 
and the power to do so, if they are only true to themselves, 
and have a desire to preserve this government. 

In substantiation of these positions, itis but proper to say 
who the Southern people are, and what their race. By the 
words Southern people, is not meant all the people of the 
South, but that controlling element which exists with every 
people, and gives character to the whole; as, doubtless, there 
is much of the population of the Southern States which does 
not come of the true normal race, and are, therefore, destitute 
of those characteristics which are referred to; and it is but 
just to remark, in this connection, that it is probable that all 
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of Northern society does not belong to Puritan stock, or come 
of Saxon blood. But these outside variatiows do not mate- 
rially affect the general cast of society, either there or with us. 

The Northern States were originally settled by disaffected 
religionists, under charters from the government of England, 
and these people belong to the true Saxon stock, as found in 
the country when invaded by the Normans. Under these, 
measurably independent, charter governments, they continued 
to display and carry out the pecuiiarities of their religion and 
their race. 

On the other hand, the Southern States were settled and gov- 
erned, in a great measure, under the supervision of the crown, 
immediately by and under the direction of persons belonging 
to the blood and race of the reigning family, and belonged to 
that stock recognised as CavaLreErs—who were the royalists in 
the time of Charles I., the commonwealth, and Charles II., 
and directly descended from the Norman Barons of William 
the Conqueror, a race distinguished, in its earliest history, for 
its warlike and fearless character, a race, in all time since, re- 
nowned for its gallantry, its‘chivalry, its honor, its gentleness, 
and its intellect—men, whose plumes have waved in triumph 
in all the martial scenes of modern Europe ; men who have 
decorated the banners of Britain with the romantic trophies of 
the Crescent, and ‘gilded them with the tender humanities of 
the Cross—and have given them grandeur, power and authori- 
ty, on all the continents of the earth and all the islands of the 
sea. The Southern people come of that race, who sit to-day 
upon all the thrones of enlightened Evrope and give law to 
the million. They are of that race who have established law, 
order and government over the earth. They come of that race 
to whom law and order, obedience and command, are converti- 
ble terms, and who do command, the world over, whether the 
subject be African or Caucasian, Celt or Saxon. 

The prejudicial legislation, which the Southern people so 
much complain of, would appear to militate against the idea of 
their being the controlling power of this government—and a 
very plausible objection too, it is; yet the causes for this com- 
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plaint are more superficial than inherent, and are to be easily 
found by reference to the influence which we permit party 
politics, associations and policy to exert upon us. By these, 
we lose in a great degree the power which the integrity of race 
bestows. 

Though we differ in blood and race from the Northern peo- 
ple, we are yet, by some inscrutable ordination, associated with 
them in national government, and by the peculiar form of that 
government they are our equals; African slavery having had 
the effect of keeping off that fullness of population which ex- 
ists in the Northern States, we have resorted to them, in our 
party divisions, for numerical strength ; and each division, to 
secure this strength, has not only countenanced their idiosyn- 
cracies, but has pandered to their prejudices, and to a very 
considerable extent, submitted to Northern legislation. 

And it may be said with perfect truth, that, at this time, 
the Southern people are dealing with the most important ques- 
tion on the political boards of the world, that of the status of 
African slavery, in a mere party sense. When the object of 
research and solicitude should be its most suitable pursuits, 
locality, probable destination, and moral purposes—these should 
be sought for too, outside of all party considerations; and if 
found, as certainly it is, at present, complicated with other 
political questions, to be removed entirely from all political 
discussion whatever, particularly with an adverse disputant. 
Until the Southern people approach this subject from a higher 
field of thought and aétion, and entirely abjure all parti- 
san views in regard to it, they will continue to have cause of 
complaint, as by not having done so, we have already placed a 
people upon an equality with us, in its discussion, who, while 
they do not comprehend the subject, have no interest in its 
welfare, no capacity for its management, and greatly outnum- 
ber us in the common halls of legislation, and in some measure 
control its destiny. 

It may be said, that the theory here faintly sketched, is at 
war with the basis of our democratic government, and there- 
fore impractical. In reply to this it may be said, leaving out 
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all discussion as to whether demecracy is the normal condition 
of man, that the United States of America present to the 
world an anomaly in government that defles all precedent, and 
calls for action according to the events developed by our prog- 
ress, and all that can be done in regard to an observance of 
constitutions, precepts, and so-called principles, as laid down 
by past experience and wisdom, is to obey their general direc- 
tions wherein the well-established principles of right and 
wrong are pointed to. Our own past history as a nation pre- 
sents no criterion by which to arrange and provide for each suc- 
ceeding event: each year, in its developments, presents as it 
were an independent cycle, and a detached epoch, and the ef- 
fort is a vain one to examine the positions of a past period with 
reference to finding principles by which to regulate another and 
a subsequent one. And equally ridiculous, and erroneous as 
wicked, would it be to resort for a solution of governmental 
dilemmas to what is called higher law. 

The “ higher law” code, which so reigns among and afflicts 
our Northern neighbors, goes to prove in some measure the posi- 
tions laid down in regard to their character and natural affini- 
ties. Naturally incapable of administrative legislation and 
power, and very particularly so in regard to this question of 
slavery, they very frequently, in their new capacity of free and 
independent sovereigns, find themselves at fault in managing 
the every-day affairs of human life; and still true to other 
features of their race, they fall back, as they have always done, 
upon their ideas of divine law. ‘Tee idea is too sublimated 
for practical life. The arrangemeat of all questions depends 
upon an application of sound, healthy principle and sense, di- 
rected by a ruling desire to reach a good and practical result— 
and this capacity eminently characterizes the Southerner, when 
left unwarped by ‘party bias, and free from the excitement 
which an injury ever rouses in his heart—whether that injury 
proceed from his own neglect or from the wilfulness of an- 
other. 

Having said this much, perhaps it would not be amiss to 
give some outline of a measure which would probably restore 
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peace and good will between the two sections of the country, 
particularly as the giving of such an outline might elucidate 
the positions which have been assumed. In doing this, it is 
necessary to remark, that the present territorial policy of the 
country, better known as the Kansas-Nebraska law, is as per- 
fect an arrangement for bringing into full play and development 
the antagonism of race, which exists in this country, as could 
have been conceived. ‘The original intention was doubtless a 
withdrawal of the subject from Congressional discussion, 
which it has failed todo; but even had it not, it would have 
been but a removal of the subject from a dangerous tribunal 
to one even more unfit—an antagonistic people. Mr. Douglas 
saw there existed an irreconcilable difference, and sought to 
avoid it by the Kansas bill. Mr. Seward saw the same thing, 
but not appearing to see the difference in the race of the 
Northern and Southern people, speaks of it as an “ irrepres- 
sible+ conflict”? between the two classes of slave and free labor. 

The spirit and essence of the Kansas law, consists in the 
idea of competition between the two people, in the settlement 
of the territories. Leaving out all objections of a constitutional 
character, the fact of bringing two peoples in collision, who dif- 
fer widely and radically on most points, and particularly on 
that of slavery, shows either a great disregard of the national 
welfare, or a most culpable ignorance in statesmanship. And 
what is quite as strange, after this much lauded measure has 
proven itself not only a decided but a most dangerous failure, 
the talented author stands prominent as a candidate for the 
next supreme magistracy. 

This can only be accounted for, on the part of the people, by 
referring it to an ignorance of the ethnological difference which 
exists between Mr. Douglas himself and the Southern people, 
as it cannot be supposed that they would knowingly stultify 
themselves. Mr. Douglas is not the man for the occasion; so 
far from it, he is the most objectionable of any man spoken of, 
and but little thought is necessary to enable the South to satisfy 
itself of this fact. The Kansas bill is the work of a Northern 
mind. 
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A difference of race being acknowledged, it is but fair to as- 
sert that African slavery, by the operation of natural laws— 
mental, social and isothermal—has fallen into the hands of the 
only people on this continent who can properly control it; and 
such an arrangement will have to be made in regard to it, as 
shall entirely remove the question, from not only congressional, 
but any local legislation, unless it be subsequent to the forma- 
tion of State governments, and leave it permanently in our 
hands. This will have to be done, either by amending the 
Constitution or by a general convention of the people—giving 
it status and permanent locality, so that it shall never again 
become a subject of debate and contention between a friendly 
and an unfriendly party. 

The Northern and Southern States have each vested rights 
in the territories, and each is desirous of establishing its own 
peculiar form of labor. But as neither acknowledges a tribunal 
sufficiently supreme and impartial to decide the question of 
right, it is but sensible that the parties meet and make a suit- 
able deciston—putting it beyond any further legislation, either 
national or local, as has been said, until after becoming sover- 
eign States—guaranteeing to each other an observance of the 
fact, that no territory shall possibly misrepresent its section, 
by having the power to negative the vested. rights of its opposite 
section. 

So far as all practical purposes are concerned, a slave code 
passed by Congress would not only be worthless, but ridiculous, 
as all the territory we now possess will doubtless become free 
States by the operation of the very law which we insisted 
upon having. We left it to an arbitration of numbers, and let 
us abide by it. We have been befooled into a surrender of the 
whole question, and all we can do, is to keep peace and learn a 
lesson for future use, which we shall at no distant day have 
occasion for, in regard to further acquisitions on our Southern 
border. 

For mere party purposes, we permitted the only measure to 
be obliterated from the statute book that ever started even in 
the right direction, and by it we bartered away a good position, 
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which we could have improved. The old Missouri compromise 
line, though subject to constitutional objections, yet contained 
the only correct idea of the century in regard to slavery, that 
of a division of territory. 





XX.—BRYANT'S POEMS.* 


Tue component parts of poetry are three—Feeling, Fancy, 
and Melody. Feeling is the soul of poetry, Fancy its body, 
and Melody its clothing. Feeling alone will constitute poetry 
without the other two. Perhaps Fancy may. Melody, stand- 
ing alone, never will. The importance of these several ingre- 
dients are indicated by the order in which they are named, and 
by the figures under which they are represented. A poem to 
be perfect, however, must contain them all. 

Under the term Feeling, we comprehend passion and moral 
sentiment. Byron, we believe, is said to have defined poetry 
to be the language of the passions. It is not this alone. Per- 
haps it is difficult to draw a precise line between passion and 
moral sentiment. They both belong to the heart. It is suffi- 
cient, for our purpose, to consider the former as more immedi- 
ately under the control of impulse, and the latter under that of 
the mind. We may be pardoned for making dis distinction 
between the two—saying, for our present purpose, that pas- 
sion is of the heart, and moral sentiment of the mind or soul. 
Metaphysicians are not agreed among themselves, as to the 
exact distinctions between the heart—that is, the heart meta- 
physique—the mind and the soul, and their relations to each 
other. Could there be any moral sentiment without the heart ? 
Probably not. Yet, in familiar parlance, we speak of moral 
sentiment with which impulse, the great master of the heart, 
has nothing apparently todo. We call it philosophy, and say 





* Poems: by William Cullen Bryant. Collected and arranged by the author. 
Complete in one volume. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1848. 
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that it is the mere dictate of reason. If passion or impulse 
could call it either its own, in the first instance, it passes into 
the hands of reason, and she so metamorphoses it, putting upon 
it her own image and superscription, that the original proprie- 
tor would never recognise its estray. But we do not mean to 
deal in metaphysics. We merely wish to show a difference 
between passion and moral sentiment. Passion, then, for the 
present, will be considered the creature of impulse—impulse 
itself, if you will—while moral sentiment will be considered 
the creature of the mind. Perhapsa tolerable convertible term 
for the latter is philosophy. 

Both passion and moral sentiment, then, a are chief elements 
in poetry. There may be a sublime of passion, and a sublime 
of moral sentiment. One of these has been the inspirer of one 
poet, the other of another. It is difficult to say which produces 
the best poetry. A person of one temperament will claim the 
palm for one, another of a different temperament will claim it 
for the other. Good poems have been written under the influ- 
ence of each. Passion poetry will always be the most popu- 
lar, while moral sentiment poetry will be the favorite of a 
chosen few, whose minds are deeply imbued with the spirit of 
philosophy. Poetry may, indeed, be divided into the popular 
and the philosophic schools. Byron may represent the one 
school, Shelley the other. Byron will have a hundred, perhaps 
a thousand readers, to Shelley’s one. Shelley’s admirers will 
read Byron, and call him bombastic. Occasionally one of By- 
ron’s admirers wil take up Shelley, read a paragraph, throw 
him down, call him dull, stupid, and brain-befogged. 

It was on account of not taking these things into considera- 
tion, as well as on account of a little malice borne Byron by 
Scotch Reviewers, that a writer in ‘‘ Blackwood” once took 
up the author of Childe Harold’s apostrophe to the ocean, and 
endeavored, by a long essay, to prove it vox et preterea nihil, 
For this cause he gained the credit of being a malicious fool 
with most of his readers, when in reality, there is a good deal 
of sound sense in what he says; and his article would have 
been a capital, orthodox one, could he have only looked a little 
farther into his subject. 
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But we pass from the first ingredient of poetry to the second, 
which we call Fancy. Fancy directs the poet what words to 
select, in order best to express his meaning. The language of 
poesy is essentially different from that of prose. It is purer, 
chaster, neater. The poet must not use gay words fora grave 
subject, nor grave words for a gay subject. Neither must he 
use trite expressions for a subject which is grand and lofty. 
To use grand and lofty words for a trite subject, were indeed 
foolish. But all this applies to the choice of language in prose 
also. Yet it is peculiarly applicable to poetry. Perhaps no 
task is more difficult than to tell what kind of language should 
be used in poetry. We may have our own ideas of it, and 
yet, through the grossness of the medium communicating 
them, we may not be able to deliver those ideas in a forcible 
way. An inverted manner of expressing one’s self in writing 
poetry, is often highly effective. Yet this is not always neces- 
sary, nor is it always, indeed, poetical to invert. It is fre- 
quently the case that the most proper language, in verse, is the 
most straightforward. This depends on the subject, to some 
extent, and intuition is the best guide in such matters. Yet 
we would not say that fancy is incapable of improvement, but 
quite the contrary. 

Fancy includes what we mean when we speak of a “* happy 
turn of expression,” or an epigrammaticness, if we may be 
allowed to coin a word. Poesy does not allow her votaries to 
express themselves in a loose, careless style. If they do, she 
refuses to look upon their productions with that favor and 
affection with which she would regard them under other cir- 
cumstances. She likes for you to express yourself with a 
quickness, a pertness, a pointedness, a laconicness. Probably 
nothing is so disagreeable to her as verbiage, circumlocu- 
tion, particles, epithet, expletive. Rhyme-writers deal much 
in these things, and seem to think the latter peculiarly well 
calculated to propitiate the smiles of the goddess whom they 
seek to please. But like the unfortunate lover of ‘ mortal 
maid,” the greater effort he makes, after having passed a 
certain degree, the farther he is from attaining his object. 
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To so express yourself in poetry as to make the sound of your 
language, independent of the meaning of the words, express the 
idea you intend to convey, is a great secret of the art divine. 
If you write about humming-bees, or murmuring-brooks, it is 
highly effective to so contract your machinery of words, as 
to give an idea, simply by their sound, of the humming and 
the murmuring. ‘The sound should always be adapted to the 
sense. We have several fine examples of this in the Aineid. 
Take the opening of this poem : 


“Arma, virumque cano, Troj@ qui primus ab ovis.” 


Here the rough sounding of the letter 7, as Dryden remarks, 
gives this line the appearance of sounding a charge, and begin- 
ning like the clangor of a trumpet. It is peculiarly an appro- 
priate line for the opening of such a poem as the Aineid. 
Take another example in the following, found in Virgil’s 
description of a storm : 


“ Tnsequitur clamorque virdm stridorg ; rudentum.” 


What better indicates the clamor of man, and the creaking 
of the rigging, than the sound of this line, independent of the 
meaning of the words? Now take an example of an opposite 
nature. When Venus, with tears in her eyes, and a melancholy 
pensiveness, approaches Jupiter to intercede for her son Aneas, 
and save him from the wrath of his scolding wife, Juno, she is 
thus described by the poet : 


 Tristior, et lachrymis oculos suffusa nitentes 
Alloquitur Venus.” 


Here fancy has enabled Virgil, by the construction of his 
language, to give the very best picture of melancholy feminine 
sadness. The most unpractised ear will discover a difference 
in sound, affecting the sense, from the other two examples 
which we have given. Perhaps we have not given the most 
favorable illustrations, but they serve our purpose. Many 
other things constituting fancy in poetic language might be 
mentioned here, but we trust we have said enough to be 
understood. 
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Some may think that this sounding of words should be 
embraced under the head Melody. We shall show that we 
mean a far different thing by this term. 

By Melody we mean the sweetness and smoothness produced 
by rhythm, rhyme, alliteration, and such other graces of lan- 
guage as are considered under the rules of prosody. We have 
said that this is the least important part of poetry ; yet it has 
its worth in poetical composition. We know that would-be 
critics are in the habit of pronouncing upon rhyme, and such 
other things as produce melody, as a mere nothing. Any one 
can write rhyme, say they. This is false. Every one cannot 
rhyme well. It requires a considerable degree of proficiency 
in the divine art to construct a smoothly flowing line. True 
it is, that this part of poetry comes nearer being the child of 
art than any other. But even this is not entirely so. -And he 
who is well versed in the constituent of poetry, which we have 
denominated melody, may rest assured that he is much more 
indebted to Nature than to Art for his gift. 

A poet is born one. At the same time, we admit that he 
may cultivate feeling, the soul of poetry, to sume extent. 
Fancy is still more capable of cultivation, and melody the most 
of the three. 

We have not time to enlarge upon the principles we have 
laid down above. We merely intend to establish a criterion 
by which to determine the merits of Mr. Bryant’s poetry. At 
some future time we may write an essay on poetry, express our- 
selves more fully than we have been able to do here, and illus- 
trate our positions by various extracts from different poets. In 
the meantime, we must express our high opinion of Mr. Poe’s 
articles, first published in the “ Southern Literary Messenger,” 
headed the ‘ Rationale of Verse.” He treats principally of 
what we include under the term melody. We admire the 
philosophic views which he takes of his subject, and hereby 
express our general concurrence in what he says. 

We come now to apply what has been said, to Mr. Bryant’s 
poetry. We begin by saying we consider him a true poet— 
one who, though not by any means belonging to the first class, 
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is one of nature’s sons blessed with the immortal longings which 
are characteristic of those who write as he does. As one evi- 
dence of it, we refer to our author’s ability to see the poetical 
in things which are barren of interest to the ordinary eye. 
Dull must be the sensibilities indeed, of the man who has 
no emotion excited within his bosom, when he stands upon 
the brink of a precipice, and hears the torrent thundering 
over the eternal granite, into the awful chasm below, whence 
is sent up a cloud of snow-white spray to glad his sight, or to 
lave his blood-hot temples. Idiotic indeed must he be, who 
can listen to the singing of birds, the sighing of winds, the 
murmuring of brooks—who can turn his eye upon the clear 
firmament of a moonlight night, or upon the flower-bed beneath 
his feet, and feel no thrillings of the heart within him. But 
it requires something more than an ordinary mind to discover 
light, and hope, and beauty, where there is usually nothing seen 
but darkness, gloom, and deformity. Our author says— 


“ Not in the solitude 
Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in the savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity ; 
Or only hear his voice 
When the winds whisper, and the waves rejoice.” 


Our author does not look alone to solitude, to the savage wood, 
the sunny vale, where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice, 
to hold that communion with Heaven which is always held by 
the bard in his poetical mood. He sees beauty, and light, and 
poetry, in the stormy March. 


“With wind, and cloud, and changing skies.” 


And, in the “reign and blast of the storm,” he can still say, 
with a heart swelling with poetic fervor, 
“ But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet.” 
In the beginning of this article, we divided poetry into pas- 
sion poetry and moral sentiment poetry. Mr. Bryant’s be- 
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longs to the latter class. There are various kinds of moral 
sentiment. To point out the principal ones which characterize 
our author’s productions, is what we shall now undertake. 

We have observed that there may be a sublime of moral 
sentiment as well as a sublime of passion. Of the former, Mr. 
Bryant gives us several excellent specimens. We shall quote 
from two poems, passages in proof of this assertion. Begin- 
ning with the “ Thanatopsis,” our author’s best and most ad- 
mired poem, we present extracts which refer more particularly 
to death, on which he discourses so sublimely here, as well as 
in his Ode to Death. 


“Yet a few days and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 
Thy image. 
* 


* * * * * * 
Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs from the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. 
* * ¥* * * * ¥ 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
Th’ innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go, not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”—(p. 35.) 


In looking over the poem from which the foregoing extracts 
are made, we are almost at a loss to know whether we have 
not left the best parts unquoted. At the same time, we are 
well aware that, in giving the extracts which we have done, 
we have made good our assertion in regard to Bryant’s sub- 
limity. It seems almost a pity to give any part of the Than- 
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atopsis without copying the whole. Want of space, how- 
ever, often prevents the reviewer from making as extensive 
extracts from his author as justice would seem to indicate. 
We can only say, in this place, that the Thanatopsis is one of 
the most sublime and best poems we have ever seen. In its 
course it resembles the flowing of the ocean—deep, grand, and 
noble. 

Our second example of the sublime shall be the first three 
stanzas of the ‘‘ Hymn to the North Star.” We give it with- 
out comment : 


“ The sad and solemn night 
Hath yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious hosts of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires ; 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and climb the heavens, and go. 


“ Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they ; 
Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way ; 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 


“ And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet, 
Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, 
Nor dipp’st thy virgin orb in the blue, western main.—(p. 122.) 


An ardent love of nature is a chief characteristic of Mr. 
Bryant’s poetry. He worships this goddess wherever he finds 
her, and he seldom writes without having something to say 
about her loveliness. He sings of the ‘ green land of groves,” 
the “ beautiful waste” of the 


“ Sky-mingling mountains, that o’erlook the cloud.” 


To him, the “brown hunter’s shout,” amid the forest, as he 
follows the swift-footed deer, brushing away with his antlers 
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the dew-gems of the overhanging shrubbery, speaks a language 
which awakens the poet’s inspiration. 


“ And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim, 
And cradles, in his soft embrace, the gay 
Young group of grassy islands, born of him—”. 


There our poet delights to sit down and copy, from the 
glowing page of nature’s volume, the verse which is to speak 
a tale of magic to the minds of thousands who will read with 
eager pleasure the copy which he sets in faithfulness before 
them. 

. To the man who has become tired of the active scenes of 
life—to him of the troubled breast, whose heart has been 
lashed and lacerated by intercourse with the unpoetic world, 
until a dark and an angry storm rages where there should be 
calmness and quiet, our author speaks thus of his favorite 
Nature : : 

“ Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and has seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and cares, 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 
And made thee loathe thy life.” 


Our author tells us, that— 


“When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 
He steals an hour from study and care, 
And hies him away to the woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green.” —(p. 43.) 


In the following lines, extracted from the same poem— 
‘‘ Green River”—from which the above quotation is made, our 
author alludes to his duties as editor—he being at the head 
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of a newspaper—and refers to the pleasure which he derives 
from retiring for awhile from the drudgery of his calling, to 
favorite scenes of Nature : 


“Though forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen, 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud— 

I often come to this quiet place, 

To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face, 

And gaze upon thee in silent dream, 

For in thy lonely and lovely stream 

An image of that calm life appears, 

That won my heart in my greener years.” —(p. 45.) 


In the following extract we learn how Mr. Bryant taught 
her, whom we take to be his little daughter, who had just 


“Gathered the blossoms of her fourth bright year,” 


to imitate her father in his love of Nature: 


“For I have taught her with delighted eye 
To gaze upon the mountains—to behold, 
With deep affection, the pure, ample sky, 
And clouds along its blue abysses rolled— 
To love the song of waters, and to hear 
The melody of winds with charméd ear.” —(p. 151.) 


And here he invites one, whom we take to be nearer than 
his daughter even, to participate with him in his adoration at 
the shrine of his favorite goddess : 


“ Come thou in whose soft eyes I see 
The gentle meanings of thy heart, 
One day amid the woods with me, 
From men and all their cares apart.”—(p. 189.) 


Of our author it may be said, in the beautiful language of 
an extract from his immortal poem, that he 


“ Goes forth, under the open sky, and lists 
To Nature’s teachings, while from around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice.”—(p. 32.) 
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To this still voice Mr. Bryant is ever attentive; and under 
the teachings of its inspiration, he has written his best poetry. 
His descriptions of rural scenery are beautiful, accurate and 
true. He excels in the descriptive. Take the following ex- 
ample from the poem called the “ Burial Place :” 


“ There the yew, 
Green even amid the snows of winter, told 
Of immortality, and gracefully 
The willow, a perpetual mourner, drooped ; 
And there the gadding woodbine crept about, 
And there the ancient ivy. From the spot 
Where the sweet maiden, in her blossoming years 
Cut off, was laid with streaming eyes, and hands 
That trembled as they placed her there, the rose 
Sprung modest, on bowed stalk, and better spoke 
Her graces than the proudest monument.”—(p. 539 


We can better speak of Mr. Bryant’s sympathy for the 
American Indians under the head of his love for nature, than 
under any other. This sympathy for the aborigines of the 
North American continent, together with his fondness for the 
wild legends of the red man of the forest, constitutes a chief 
element of his poetry. A greater field of poetry does not 
exist, than the manners, the habits, and the customs of the 
American Indians. Their fierce war-whoop, their bloody 
rencounters, their wild and untamed passions, their deep 
forests, their pursuit of the wolf, the bison, and the deer, their 
ideas of the Great Spirit, their legends connected with every 
mountain, hill and stream—all these form an inexhaustible 
mine of poesy from which our writers too seldom draw. Mr. 
Bryant has not been blind to these things, as a few extracts 
will show. Here is the first stanza from a poem called 
‘“‘ The Indian *Girl’s Lament :” 

“ An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept ; 
Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Come down o’er eyes that wept ; 
And wildly in her woodland tongue, 
This sad and simple lay she sung.”—(p. 70.) 
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Then follows the song of the Indian girl, of which here are 
the last four stanzas : 


“ Thou’rt happy now, for thou hast passed 
The long dark journey of the grave, 
And in the land of light, at last 
Hast joined the good and brave ; 
Amid the flushed and balmy air, 
The bravest, and the loveliest there. 


“ Yet oft to thine own Indian maid, 
Even thy thoughts will earthward stray— 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away, 
Yet almost can her grief forget, 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 


“ And thou, by one of those still lakes, 
That in a shining cluster lie, 
On which the south wind scarcely breaks 
The image of the sky, 
A bower for me and thee hast made, 
Beneath the many-colored shade. 


* And thou dost wait and watch to meet 
My spirit sent to join the blest, 
And, wondering what detains my feet 
From the bright land of rest, 
Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 
The rustling of my footsteps near.”—(p. 70.) 


We present the first three stanzas of the poem called ‘“ An In- 
dian Story,” as being very beautiful. They are after the manner 
of Moore’s ‘“‘ Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” and possess much of 
the merit of that poem : 


“ T know where the timid fawn abides, 
In the depths of the shaded dell, 
Where the leaves are broad, and the thicket hides, 
With its many stems and its tangled sides, 
From the eye of the hunter well. 


‘I know where the young May violet grows, 
In its lone and lowly nook 
On the mossy bank, where the larch tree throws 
Its broad, dark boughs, in solemn repose, 
Far over the silent brook. 
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“ And that timid fawn starts not with fear, 
When I steal to her secret bower, 
And that young May violet to me is dear, 
And I visit the silent streamlet near, 
To look on that lovely flower.”—(p. 88.) 


An unquestionable love of liberty, and hatred of tyrants, 
serve as Mr. Bryant’s constant inspirers throughout the vol- 
ume before us. The following poem, headed ‘‘ The Massacre 
of Scio,” while it makes good our author’s love of liberty, 
shows his love for Greece : 


“ Weep not for Scie’s children slain ; 
Their blood by Turkish falchions shed 

Sends not its cry to Heaven in vain, 
For vengeance on the murderer’s head. 


“Though high the warm red torrent ran 
Between the flames that lit the sky, 
Yet, for each drop, an armed man 
Shall rise to free the land or die. 


“ And for each corpse, that in the sea 
Was thrown to feed the scaly herds, 
A hundred of the foe shall be 
A banquet for the mountain birds. 


“ Stern rights and sad shall Greece ordain, 
To keep that day along her shore, 
Till the last link of slavery’s chain 
Is shivered to be worn no more.”—(p. 69.) 


. 


What-can be better calculated to awake the string of the 
minstrel’s harp to sweetest melody, than a pure and lofty 
patriotism ? Some of the best poems that have ever been 
penned, have been composed under its influence. Mr. Bryant 
is not wanting in this element of poetry. He believes that 
there is no country like his own. America is to him the land 
of political, social, and moral promise. His affection for her 
is akin to that which the child feels for its parents. He looks 
upon her as omnipotent for good, and incapable of evil. He 
believes that she is leading in the way to the brighter and 
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happier time when good government shall be the boon dearest 
to, and possessed by, all nations, and that her example will be 
followed by every people under heaven. 


“ But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 
Save with thy children—thy maternal care, 
Thy lavish love, thy favors showered on all— 
These are thy blessings ; seas and stormy air 
Are the wide barriers of thy borders, where, 
Among thy gallant sons that guard thee well, 
Thou laugh’st at enemies; who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy, in thy lap, the sons of men shall dwell ?””—(p. 31.) 


In the poem called “‘ The Lapse of Time,” he says: 


“Oh, leave me still the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay— 
* * * * 


“The years that o’er each sister land 
Shall lift the country of my birth, 
And nerve her strength, till she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth: 


“Till younger commonwealths for aid 
Shall cling about her ample robe, 
And, from her frown, shall shrink afraid, 
The crowned oppressors of the globe.”—(p. 126.) 


Mr. Bryant is a philanthropist in the fullest sense of the 
word. An ardent desire for the amelioration of his fellow-men 
is visible throughout the volume before us. His earnest desire 
is to see every member of the human family enjoying the 
blessings Heaven has so bounteously showered down for our 
common benefit. 


“ Will the merciful One who stamped our race 
With his own image, and who gave them sway 
O’er earth, and the glad dwellers on her face, 
Now that our swarming nations far away 
Are spread, where’er the moist earth drinks the day, 
Forget the ancient care that taught and nursed 
His latest offspring? will he quench the ray 
Infused by his own forming smile at first, 
And leave a work so fair all blighted and accursed ?”—(p. 20.) 
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The answer is, 


“Qh, no! a thousand cheerful omens give 
Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh.” —(p. 20.) 


This ‘‘ hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh,” per- 
vades our poet’s every production. There is no gloom, no 
misanthropy, no melancholy, with him. We remember but 
one instance where he at all murmurs, or complains, and in 
that instance he is excusable. He looks back to the careless, 
happy days of childhood, when all was sunshine and pleasure, 
and contrasting life as it is with what the visions of childhood 
told him it would be, he breaks out into this very natural and 
very beautiful exclamation : 


“ Bright visions! I mixed with the world and ye faded, 
No longer your pure rural worshipper now ; 
In the haunts your continual presence pervaded, 
Ye shrink from the signet of care on my brow. 
* * * # * 


“Oh! leave not forlorn and forever forsaken, 
Your pupil and victim to life and its tears! 

But sometimes return, and in mercy awaken 
The glories ye showed to his earlier years.” 


Mr. Bryant sees the evils of life as much as any man. But 
he knows that murmuring and complaining will not make 
them less. He knows that by cultivating a cheerful and con- 
tented disposition, one half of what seem to be the ills of life 
will become, in reality, but small things compared with the 
numerous other things deigned to man to make him happy. 
He knows that the spirit of evil often gathers its thick clouds 
of woe and sorrow around us, but he never loses sight of the 
‘“‘ hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh.” We can- 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of copying the whole beautiful 
poem : 

«BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN.’ 
“Oh deem not they are blessed alone, 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep— 


The Power who pities man has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 
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“ The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 

Are promises of happier years. 


“There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may ’bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


“ And thou, who o’er thy friend’s low bier, 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 
Hope that a brighter happier sphere, 
Will give him to thy arms again. 


“ Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny— 
Though with a pierced and broken heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 


“ For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 
And Heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here.”—(p. 57.) 


From what has been said of Mr. Bryant’s knowledge of the 
evils of life, his philanthropy and hope, it may well be con- 
ceived that he isa reformer. We do not mean a fool reformer 
—a blind fanatic who would ride rough-shod over government, 
religion, the Bible, the present social organization, and every- 
thing else to attain some end, which, when attained, would 
do more harm than good. But we mean a wise reformer— 
one who would bring about necessary reformations by prudent 
means—one who has full confidence in reason and education, 
truth and justice, as means by which to raise mankind to the 
highest moral, social, and political position. He does not be- 
lieve that this world can be made perfect, but he wishes it to 
approximate as nearly as possible to perfection ; and what good 
cannot effect here against evil, he expects to attain in another 
world. It is for this reason that even death itself is a poetical 
subject to him, and one of his best pieces is addressed to 
the monster. Nay, so far from considering death a terror, he 
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considers it a blessing. He looks upon it as the avenger of 
the poor man’s wrongs, and that which will give rest to the 
weary and heavy-laden. Only to the tyrant and the oppressor 
- does it bring terror. 


“ Raise then the hymn to death. Deliverer! 
God hath anointed thee to free the oppressed, 
And crush the oppressor. 
7 * * * * 
Thou dost avenge, 
In thy good time, the wrongs of those who know 
No other friend. Nor dost thou interpose 
Only to lay the sufferer asleep, 
Where he who made him wretched troubles not 
His rest—thou dost strike down his tyrant too.”—(p. 64.) 


Our author is an adorer of truth in opposition to error. To 
the triumph of the former over the latter, he expects to owe 
those ‘‘ happier days, whose dawn is nigh.” 


“ Thus error’s monstrous shapes from earth are driven ; 
They fade—they fly—but truth survives their flight.”—(p. 27.) 


“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies amid his worshippers.” —(p. 310.) 


We have mentioned Mr. Bryant’s cheerfulness as the result 
of his large hope. In one or two pieces in the volume before us, 
his cheerfulness is extended into humor. This trait, however, 
is but seldom found in our author’s poetry. We would never 
go to a manof Mr. Bryant’s philosophical, equal temperament, 
for humor. We would seek it rather in the man of a mind 
and nature not so well balanced as are those of our author. 
Yet Mr. Bryant has written some humorous poetry, We can 
now call to mind only three pieces—‘ To a Mosquito,” “A 
Meditation on Rhode Island Coal,” and “ Spring in Town.” 
We give some extracts from the first piece. Speaking of peo- 
ple’s feeding the mosquito on their blood, he proceeds : 
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“ Unwillingly I own, and what is worse, 
Full angrily, men hearken to thy plaint ; 
Thou gettest many a brush, and many a curse, 
For saying thou art gaunt, and starved, and faint; 
Even the old beggar, while he asks for food, 
Would kill thee, hapless stranger—if he could. 


* * * * * 


“ At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway— 
Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks kissed 
By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing rays 
Shone through the snowy veils like stars thro’ mist ; 
And fresh as morn, on many a cheek and chin, 
Bloomed the bright blood thro’ the transparent skin. 


“ Sure these were sights to touch an anchorite ! 
What! do I hear thy slender voice complain ? 
Thou wailest when I talk of beauty’s light, 
As if it brought thee memories of pain : 
Thou art a wayward being—well—come near, 
And pour thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 





“ What say’st thou—slanderer !—rouge makes thee sick ? 
And China bloom at best is sorry food! 
And Rowland’s Kalydor, if laid on thick, 
Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood ? 
Go ! ’twas a just reward that met thy crime— 
But shun the sacrilege another time.”—(p. 148.) 
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What a slanderous musquito this must be, to complain of 
rouge upon a lady’s cheek. But here is a piece of advice Mr. 
Bryant gives him. We would submit whether our author, 
being a son of temperance—if such should be the case—would 
not violate the spirit of his pledge in this advice. We would 
further submit whether the mosquito might not be using in- 
toxicating drink, if he should dip his “ pump ” into the blood 
of ‘ some plump alderman,” “enriched by generous wine.” 


Ee a eed 


“ Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 
Enriched by generous wine and costly meat : 
On well-filled skins, sleek as thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump, and press thy freckled feet : 
Go to the men for whom, in ocean’s halls, 
The oyster breeds, and the green turtle sprawls.”—(p. 149.) 
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We have said that Mr. Bryant is a painter of the moral sen- 
timents of the heart. A few times he forgets the calm quiet 
generally attendant upon poetry of this kind, and, in writing 
of the passions, soars aloft upon a stronger pinion ‘than is 
wont to bear him through the regions of poesy. He then be- 
trays more of the animus—as it is vulgarly called—of poetry, 
than is usual with him. Take the song of the “‘ Greek Ama- 
zon” for instance, which we give entire. Here he gives us a 
picture of woman’s vengeance, inspired by love. A more 
spirit-stirring poem is rarely to be met with. 


“T buckle to my slender side, 

The pistol and the cimiter, 
And in my maiden flower and pride 

Am come to share the tasks of war ; 
And yonder stands my fiery steed, 

That paws the ground and neighs to go, 
My charger of the Arab breed,— 

I took him from the routed foe. 


“ My mirror is in the mountain spring, 
At which I dress my ruffled hair ; 
My dimmed and dusty arms I bring, 
And wash away the blood-stain there. 
Why should I guard from wind and sun 
This cheek whose virgin rose is fled ? 
It was for one—oh, only one— 
I kept its bloom, and he is dead. 


“ But they who slew him—unaware 
Of coward murderers lurking nigh— 
And left him to the fowls of air, 
Are yet alive—and they must die. 
They slew him—and my virgin years 
Are vowed to Greece and vengeance now, 
And many an Othman dame in tears, 
Shall rue the Grecian maiden’s vow. 


“ T touched the lute in better days, 

I led in dance the joyous band ; 

Ah! they may move to mirthful lays, 
Whose hands can touch a lover’s hand. 

The march of hosts that haste to meet 
Seems gayer than the dance to me; 

The lute’s sweet tones are not so sweet 
As the fierce shout of victory.”—(p. 117.) 
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We are now done with the analysis of that portion of Mr. 
Bryant’s poetry which we have denominated Feeling, but 
which is generally called the sentiment or idea. We pass on 
to what we call Fancy—which includes the language by 
which the feeling is conveyed. 

Our author’s language is pure, chaste, and correct. He 
generally expresses what he has to say in the shortest and 
most direct manner. What are usually denominated the 
figures of speech are not often found in his writings. Apos- 
trophe is more often indulged in by him than any other 
figure. He lacks one essential element of popular poetry, and 
that is, a rich fancy and imagination. It is very frequently 
the case, that a superior sentiment uttered by him in his style, 
is less favorably received than an inferior one clothed in a 
richer and gayer dress. Tom Moore could take the feeling of 
our poet, and putting upon it the clothing of his fancy, would 
make hima much more popular poet than he is. That rich 
luxuriance of epithet which is so characteristic of the author of 


Lalla Rookh, is almost entirely wanting in our author. He 
rarely ever indulges in an abundance of epithet. Yet, when 
he does use this, he is very happy in his expression. He gives 
in one word what it would require in others a dozen to ex- 
press. We present some examples of this happy use of epithet, 
as well as of other felicitous expressions : 


«“—. ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled.”—(p. 319.) 


“ We scoop the ocean to its briny springs.”—(p. 323.) 


“ Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven.”—(p. 92.). 


“___. the thick turf 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun.’—(p. 93.)* 


“ And stooping from the zenith bright and warm _ 
Shone the great sun on the warm earth at last.”—(p. 108.) 


“ And darted up and down the butterfly, 
That seemed a living blossom of the air.’—(p. 109.) 


“ And there the gadding woodbine crept about.”—(p. 53.) 
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We cannot dwell upon this part of our subject, and we pro- 
ceed to what we include under the term Melody. 

It is seldom that we meet with an author who is so correct 
in the prosody of his verse as Mr. Bryant. His rhyme and 
rhythm are almost faultless. It is sweet to the ear to set in 
motion the machinery of his poesy. Yet there are some minor 
faults in rhythm which occur occasionally : 


“___. and as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses.—(p. 314.) 


The italicized line is a very unmusical cne. 


“«___. fitting hour to muse 
On each grave theme, and sweet the dream that shed 
Brightness and beauty round the destiny of the dead.”—(p. 60.) 


“Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands.” —(p. 309.) 


It is a fault with the two above lines that they contain too 
many syllables by one. The z must be cut out of destiny, so 
as to make it read desé’my, and the u must be cut out of rivu- 
let, so as to make it read riv’let. These and other similar 
blemishes are small things, and yet we feel bound to notice 
them. 

So much for the Me/ody of our author’s poetry. Upon this. 
subject, as upon his Fancy, our space and their importance 
have not allowed us to say as much as upon the major topic of 
his Feeling. We have a few other miscellaneous observations 
to make, and then we will endeavor to sum up the cheracter- 
istics of the poetry which we have been reviewing. 

Mr. Bryant’s sonnets have not served to change our contempt 
for this species of poetry. At the same time, we must admit 
that he does better in some of these productions than poets 
generally do. We are sorry, however, that he lends his influ- 
ence to such foolery as the sonnet. 

His translations are generally not good. We have not seen 
the originals, and cannot say whether the fault is with them, 
or with our author. 

The pieces called ‘‘ Later Poems,” we consider inferior to. 
those which precede them. 

VOL. II.—NO. I. 23 
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Let it not be supposed that all the poetry in the volume be- 
fore us is as good as the extracts we have given. We must 
confess that there is some mediocre composition in the book 
we have been reviewing. It were better for our author had 
some of his productions been committed to the flames. He 
tells us in the preface, that had it not been for a friend, he 
would have left out of this volume some of the pieces which 
appeared in former collections. When we remember that 
authors are often such poor judges of what they write, that 
Virgil ordered his Aneid burnt, and Milton preferred his Para- 
dise Regained to his immortal poem; that Petrarch thought 
nothing of his Sonnets, but depended for fame upon a dull, 
stupid epic, we are glad to see them submitting their com- 
positions to friends, to pass a pre-publication sentence upon 
them. At the same time, we often feel regret that the par- 
tiality or want of nerve in those to whom this task is com- 
mitted, induces them to give a verdict which their reason, ex- 
perience, and judgment, condemn. 

In assigning Mr. Bryant his position among poets, we would 
say, that he should occupy a high place in the third class, or 
a low place in the second rank. It may be asked why he is 
not a poet of the first rank. Our answer is, because nature 
has not made him so. Butcan he not make himself so? He 
cannot. We think that Mr. Bryant has made good use of the 
talent which nature has given him. He has called in art to 
his assistance, and this friend of his has done all for him that 
he has asked of her. After all, however, we believe that the 
excellences of our author’s poetry, which we have pointed out, 
as well as those of all true poets, are more the result of the 
gift to them by nature, than their poetry is the result of any- 
thing which art can do for them. Poeta nascitur—the poet. is 
born. We can analyze his poetry, and tell all its component 
parts—or at least we think we can. We believe that we know 
all its elements, and vainly imagine that we can give rules by 
which these elements may be united and form the compound 
called poetry. But synthesis gives analysis the lie. And the 
numskull who thinks that, with the help of his prosody, he 
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can write a song or an epic, finds, at last, that the legislator of 
poetic rules is a dunce, and that he is a bigger dunce for put- 
ting confidence in their wisdom. It is with the analysis and 
synthesis of poetry as with the analysis and synthesis of the 
rose. The botanist will tell you to what class and to what 
order this flower belongs. The chemist will tell you what are 
its elementary principles. The light-fingered mechanic may 
make all the parts of the rose, and may put them together. 
The painter may blend his colors, and paint the artificial queen 
of flowers. The chemist may then declare that all the elemen- 
tary principles have been united to form the gorgeous bloom. 
The botanist may examine the mock flower, and tell you that 
it possesses the right number of pistils, stamina, and petals, 
and that every part is as it should be. But after all, where is 
the fragrance, the essence, the life, the je ne sais quoi—the 
something unknown—which is necessary to form the rose? 
It has not been touched by Nature’s fingers, and she mocks 
the vain efforts of art to assume her prerogative. 

But again. Les it be supposed that the chemist, the anato- 
mist, the mechanic, and the painter, were blessed with a de- 
gree of excellence in their art, wanting nothing but omnipo- 
tence itself. Let them go to work and make something in 
the shape of man. Let every bone and every muscle—every 
vein and every artery—every nerve and every particle of flesh, 
be made and shaped to its proper place, from the cavity for the 
brain to the extremity of the toe. Let the eye peer out from 
its socket, the lip be ruddy with vermilion, and the cheek blush 
with the glow of the painter’s pencil: Where now is the soul 
that giveth life to the frame? Where is the je ne sais quoi— 
the something unknown—that makes the man? Who shall 
breathe into the nostrils of this shape of a man the breath of 
life, that it may become a living soul? Omnipotence laughs 
to scorn the vain effort of those second in power only to itself. 

As with the flower and the shape of a man, so with poetry. 
You make take the minds of Newton, of Bacon, of Locke, of 
Aristotle, of Laplace, and a dozen other such men. They 
may employ their lives in the study of what constitutes the 
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excellence of Homer and Milton, and they may tell you of the 
principle which forms the essence of every line of poetry these 
two immortals have written; and then they may set to work 
to write a poem which shall equal those of the two blind 
bards, and they will never produce an Iliad or a Paradise Lost. 

But though we cannot tell Mr. Bryant, or any other poet, 
what art must do for him to make him equal to the master 
spirits of poetry, yet we think we may venture to say what, 
if he had been born with it, would have made him a more 
popular poet, If he possessed more imagination, and a more 
ardent temperament—if the animal predominated over the 
moral, so that he would have written concerning the passions 
instead of the moral qualities of the heart, he would have oc- 
cupied a high place among poets of the second class. With 
the same mind, and the same genius, he would have been a 
much greater poet than he is now. It requires more mind, 
more genius, to make a good moral sentiment poet than a 
passion poet, for the same reason that it requires more mind 
to make an orator who speaks reason than a declaimer who 
spouts nonsense and appeals to the passions of his hearers. 

As we have already said several times, our author’s poetry 
belongs to the moral sentiment kind. This being the case, he 
does not possess genius’ enough to be one of the first poets. 
Did his temperament allow him to deal in passion instead of 
moral sentiment, with the same genius he would be a much 
more distinguished man. As it is, his poetry occupies a place 
in the niche of fame. It already enjoys a front rank in the 
classic productions of America, and indeed of those of the 
English language. Time will but serve to show more of its 
beauty and excellence. It is chaste, smooth, and melodious, 
in its construction. It would be difficult to express its mean- 
ing in fewer and better words. It bears evident marks of con- 
tinued and elaborate polish. Though it may never have 
reached the sanctum sanctorum—the holy of holies—the in- 
ner temple on the summit of Parnassus, where so little verse 
is admitted, yet it oftentimes rises to the sublime, in both sen- 
timent and diction.< It revels within the dense forest, upon 
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the bald summit of the craggy peak, and dwells in green pas- 
tures, and lies down beside the still waters. The thunder of 
the cataract, the murmur of the brook, the rush of the wind, 
and the sighing of the zephyr, with the singing of birds, are 
its amusement. It reposes under the shade of the spreading 
oak, and the little flower is its chosen companion. Patriotism 
inspires its bosom, and it would teach its votaries to give their 
country the love of their heart of hearts. The love of man- 
kind is its constant companion, and it can never rest unless it 
is doing something for, or saying something in favor of, the 
sons of Adam. There is no night and no winter with it. 
Daytime and spring are forever bright before it, and the sun 
of hope always shows to its vision “‘ yet happier days, whose 
dawn is nigh.” ‘To hasten on these happier days, and change 
their dawn into noonday, is its greatest aim and desire. To 
this end Truth is its bosom friend, and it would sooner cease 
to be, than part with this dearest of all companions, whom it 
believes to be omnipotent for good. To every one it meets, 
with eager voice it says: 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 
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“ ALL THE YEAR Rounp.” 


WE have received the July number 
of this magazine, which is made up of 
the parts for one month of the weekly 
journal bearing the above name, and 
“conducted by Charles Dickens.” It 
is republished in this country as a 
monthly magazine, by J. M. Emerson 
& Co., 87 Park Row, New-York, who 
“will furnish ‘ All the Year Round,’ 
and a copy of the splendid engraving 
of Rosa Bonheur’s renowned painting 
of ‘ The Horse Fair,’ printed in oil col- 
ors, delivering the engraving at any 
post-office, free of charge, for $3 50; 
or, instead of the engraving of ‘The 
Horse Fair,’ the popular colored en- 
graving of Peale’s ‘Court of Death,’ 
at the same price.” 

They “will furnish ‘ All the Year 
Round,’ together with ‘The United 
States Journal,’ one year, for $3 50.” 

Wilkie Collins’s story of “ The Wom- 
an in White,” is continued through 
the monthly journal, “ All the Year 
Round,” for July. 

As a specimen of the good things 
which find their way into “ All the 
Year Round,” we append the follow- 
ing splendid poem : 

“THE NORSEMAN. 


“A swarthy strength, with face of light, 

As dark sword-iron is beaten bright ; 

A brave, frank look, with health aglow, 

Bonny blue eyes, and open brow; 

A man who will face, to his last breath, 

The sternest facts of life and death; 

His friend he welcomes, heart-in-hand, 

But foot to foot his foe must stand— 
This is the daring Norseman. 


“The wild wave-motion, weird and strange, 
Rocks in him; seaward he must range. 

His life is jnst a mighty lust 

To wear away with use, not rust. 





Though bitter, wintry-cold the storm, 
The fire within him keeps him warm ; 
Kings quiver at his flag unfurled— 
The sea-king’s master of the world— 
For conquering comes the Norseman. 


“He hides, at heart of his rough life, 

A word of sweetness for the wife ; 

From his rude heart a babe can press 

Soft milk of human tenderness, 

Make his eyes water, his heart dance, 

And sunrise in his countenance ; 

In merry mood, his ale he quaffs 

By fire-light, and his blythe heart laughs— 
The mild, great-hearted Norseman. 


‘* But when the battle-trumpet rings, 

His soul’s a war-horse, clad with wings! 

He drinks delight in with the breath 

Of battle, and the dust of death. 

The axes redden, spring the sparks, 

Blood-radiant grow the gray mail-sarks. 

Such blows might batter, as they fell, 

Heaven’s gates, or burst the booms of hell ; 
So fights the fearless Norseman. 


“ Valiant and true, as Sagas tell, 

The Norseman hated lies like hell ; 

Hardy from cradle to the grave, 

’T was their religion to be brave ; 

Great silent fighting men, whose words 

Were few, soon said, and out with swords! 

One saw his heart cut from his side, 

Living, and smiled, and smiling died! 
The unconquerable Norseman. 


“They swam the flood, they strode in flame, 
Nor quailed when the Valkyrie eame 
To kiss the chosen for her charms, 
With ‘ rest, my hero, in mice ‘arms.’ 
Their spirits, through a grim wide wound, 
The Norse doorway to Heaven found, 
And, borne upon the battle-blast, 
Into the Hall of Heroes passed, 
And there was crowned the Norseman. 


‘Stillin our race the Norse king reigns, 
His best blood beats along our veins; 
With his old glory we can glow, 
And surely sail where he could row. 
Is danger stirring? Up from sleep 
Our war-dog wakes, his watch to keep; 
Stands with our banner over him, 
True as of old, and stern and grim; 

Come on—you'll find the Norseman. 


‘¢ When swords are gleaming, you shall see 
The Norseman’s face flash gloriously, 
With look that makes the foeman reel; 
His mirror from of old was steel, 
And still he wields, in battle’s hour, 
That old Thor’s hammer of Norse power— 
Strikes with a desperate arm of might, 
And at the last they turn the fight— 

For never yields the Norseman.” 
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OatetHorPE Mepica CoLurae. 


WE have received, “ with respects of 
the Faculty,” the “ Annual Circular of 
Oglethorpe Medical College, Savannah, 
Ga.,” accompanied by the address of 
George R. Black, Esq., delivered be- 
fore the graduating class. Mr. Black 
is a citizen of Savannah, and his mat- 
ter and style indicate the polite scholar 
and man of information, as weil as the 
true-hearted Southern chevalier. In 
his address to the graduating class, he 
says: 


“ You are citizens of a vast country, whose 
limits stretch from the icy regions of the 
North to the sunny climes of the South; 
whose extended confines embrace States dit- 
ferent in climate and productions, adverse 
in social institutions and inimical in feeling. 
The different interests of these extreme sec- 
tions are struggling for the ascendency. 
Priority in time, and that alone, once gave 
to the North the advantage, and the time 
has been when she possessed educational fa- 
cilities that your own section could not offer. 
But those days are past, and the North has 
now just reasons for regarding us with a 
jealous eye. A lively sense of her local in- 
terests, and the advancement of her own 
cause—yea, her very prosperity and exist- 
ence—have awakened her powers and arous- 
ed her energies, even unto fanaticism. She 
feels that the race is already equal, that the 
contest is waxing warm, and that the prize 
is about to be lost to her greedy grasp. In 
her eagerness she has overieaped honorable 
competition. She has stooped to jockeying, 
and her motto is ‘ Victory, at all hazards!’ 
She is spilling her life-blood to damn us, and 
offers insults in the sacred halls of learning. 
She has sworn upon the altar of vengeance 
deadly enmity to ourdearest institutions. 
The tocsin sounds * To arms!” and the pro- 
‘puetic tongue of the future cries ‘ There is 
no peace!’ These are the times, gentlemen, 
when I, the humble sentinel of this hour, ask 
you to stand firmly by the interests of your 
own section, and urge the necessity of foster- 
ing your own instijutions. Teach it to your 
children, and spread its truths over the face 
of the land; practise what you should teach, 
and act up to the motto, and you will be- 
come distinguished physicians of a proud 
Alma Mater—of a glorious couutry !” 


De Bow’s Review. 

Tue number of this journal for July 
contains an article credited by mistake 
to the editor of * Tax PLanration.” The 
article referred to is the one entitled 
“ What are we to do?” and which very 
ably considers the remedies to be adopt- 
ed by the South in the emergencies 
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which are pressing upon her. We 
make this correction, because we do 
not wish to appropriate to ourself what 
is due to another. “Unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.” 


“A Country CorraGE.” 


Tuis is the title of the following lit- 
tle gem of poesy, which we clip from 
a newspaper, and republish here, with- 
out knowing who the author is : 


‘“‘ The stream ripples bright by my cottage, 
The sunshine is bright on the stream, 
And the wee pebbly stones, in the sunshine, 
Like diamonds sparkle and gleam. ‘ 
There are hazel trees kissing the water, 
And plumes of the fair meadow-sweet ; 
And down by the hazel sits Jeanie, 
And dabbles her little white feet. 


“The robin peeps in at my door-way, 
The linnet looks down from the tree, 

And here, pillowed up in his cradle, 
Wee Sandy sits smiling at me, 

My milk-pail stands bright in the corner, 
My tins are all bright on the shelf, 
And the white supper-cloth on my table 

Is clean, for I washed it myselt.” 


“LONELY. 


‘“‘Sirtine lonely, ever lonely, 
Waiting, waiting, for ove only, 
Thus I count the weary moments passing by, 
And the weary evening gloom 
Gathers slowly in the room, [sky. 
And the chill November darkness dims the 
Now the countless busy ieet 
Cross each other in the street, 
And I watch the faces flitting past my door; 
But the step that lingered nightly, 
And the hand that rapped so lightly, 
And the face that beamed so brightly, 
Come no more. 


“ By the firelight’s fitful gleaming 
1 am dreaming, ever dreaming. 
And the rain is slowly falling all around ; 
And voices that are nearest, 
Of friends the best and dearest, 
Appear to have a strange and distant sound. 
Now the weary wind is sighing, 

And the murky day isdying, [my door; 
And the withered leaves lie scattered round 
But that voice, whose gentle greeting 

Set this heart so wildly beatiag 
At each fond and frequent meeting, 
Comes no more.” 


We find the above waif floating upon 
the sea of newspaper literature, with- 
out a name. It is very Poeish and 
very Ravenish in its sentiment and 
melody. The author, when he wrote 
his poem, was evidently imbued with 
the spirit of Poe’s most renowned 
poem. 
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ANDREW JACKSON AT THE AGE OF 
TWENTY. 


In Parton's “ Life of Jackson” oc- 
curs the following: 


“Our young friend was twenty years of age 
when he completed the preliminary part of 
his education at Salisbury. Before sending 
him forth to try conclusions with the world, 
we will take the liberty of detaining him a 
moment here on the threshold, while we 
survey his person and equipment. It is, in- 
deed, necessary to state briefly what kind of 
a young man Jackson was, in order to render 
credible much that is soon to be related, as 
well as to correct the impressions which the 
wild ways of his youth may have made upon 
the reader’s mind. The occasional audaci- 
ties and irregularities of a young man like 
this, were likely to be remembered and ex- 
aggerated. He had grown to be a tall fel- 
low; he stood six feet and an inch in his 
stockings. He was remarkably slender for 
that robust age of the world, but he was also 
remarkably erect, so that his form had the 
effect of symmetry without being symmetri- 
cal. His movements and carriage were sin- 
gularly graceful and dignified. In the accom- 
plishments of his day and sphere he excelled 
the young men of his own circle, and was re- 
garded by them as their chief and model. 
He was an excellent horseman, as all will 
agree who ever saw him on horseback. Jef- 
ferson tells us that General Washington was 
the best horseman in his time, but he could 
scarcely have been a more graceful or a more 
daring rider than Jackson. Young Jackson 
loved a horse. From early boyhood to ex- 
treme old age he was the master and the 
fiiend of horses. He was one of those who 
must own a horse if they do not a house, an 
acre ora coat. Horses may be expected to play 
a leading part in the career of this tall young 
barrister. Into the secrets of forest and fron- 
tier life Jackson was early initiated He was 
used to camping out, and knew how to make 
it the most luxurious mode of passing a night 
known to man. He wasa capital shot, and 
became a better one by-and by. George, his 
favorite servant in after-years, used to point 
out the tree in which he had often seen his 
master put two successive balls into the same 
hole. His bodily activity, as we have seen, 
was unusual, He was a young man of a 
quick, brisk, springy step, with nota lazy 
bone in his body ; and, though his constitu- 
tion was not robust, it was tough and endu- 
ring beyond that of any man of whom his- 
tory gives account. He was far from hand- 
some. His face was long. thin, and fair; his 
forehead high and somewhat narrow; his 
hair, reddish-sandy in color, was exceedingly 
abundant, and fell down low over his fore- 
head. The bristling hair of the ordinary 
portraits belongs to the latter part of his life. 
There was but one feature of his face that 
was commonplace—his eyes—which were of 
a deep blue, and capable of blazing with great 
expression when he was roused. Yet, as his 
form seemed fine without being so, so his 
face, owing to the quick, direct glance of the 
man, and his look of eager intelligence, pro- 
duced on others more than the effect of 
beauty.” ‘ 
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North American Review. 


Tue July number of this old and 
well-established Review is before us 
and contains many able and well writ- 
ten articles. It has been published 
over forty years, and has been from 
the beginning a leading, if not the lead- 
ing organ of American literature. 

In the present number is a review of 
James Gates Percival as a poet, highly 
appreciative and commendatory. The 
reviewer remarks, speaking of Percival, 
“His sonnets, however, are not less 
remarkable for depth of feeling than 
for delicate finish and nice shadings of 
thought.” Of the particular sonnet 
which we give below, he remarks: 
“ How gentle and deep the feeling here 
embodied !” 

“0, evening! I have loved thee witha joy 

Tender and pure, and thou hast ever been 
A soother of my sorrows. When a boy, 

I wandered often to a lovely glen, 

And, far from all the stir and noiseof men, 
Held fond communion with unearthly things, 

Such as come gathering brightly round us, 

when 
Imagination soars, and shakes her wings. 
Yet, in that secret valley, doubly dear 
For all its natural beauty and the hush 


That ever brooded o’er it, I would lay 
My thoughts in deepest calm, and if a 


ush 
Rustled, or small bird shook the beachen 


spray, 
There seemed a ministering angel whispering 
near.” 


“ Tur AMERICAN CITIZEN.” 


Tue publishers, Messrs. Pudney & 
Russell, 79 John street, N. Y., have 
furnished us with advance sheets of a 
work which they have in press, enti- 
tled “ The American Citizen: his 
Rights and Duties in reference to 
Slavery. By John Henry Hopkins, 
D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Prot. 
Epis. Church in the Diocese of Ver- 
mont.” 

From the specimen before us, we 
judge that this is to be one of the most 
important works ever issued from the 
American press. Its influence for good, 
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we think, will be beyond estimate. In 
order to show the spirit of the writer, 
we make the following extract : 


“CHAPTER VI. 


“ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS AND DU- 
TIES OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN IN REFER- 
ENCE TO SLAyERY. 


“Having proved sufficiently, as I trust, 
that morals must be founded on religion, 
and that politics, in the only true sense, 
must be based upon morals, I should wil- 
lingly leave without remark the vexed sub- 
jects of our day and country, if I were not 
convinced that it is a duty to contribute my 
share, however humble, toward the estab- 
lishment of true practical principle. Asa 
Christian teacher, I am not at liberty to 
pass over those errors which strike directly 
at the authority of the Word of God. And 
as a citizen, and therefore a *‘ partner in the 
republic,’ I may not turn aside from the ap- 
plication of truth to that perilous topic of 
discussion, which threatens the Constitution 
itself, and, if not set at rest, may ultimately 
sink Our national greatness into ruin. 

“In bespeaking, however, the favorable 
attention of my readers to the ensuing ar- 
gument, I beg leave to premise that I have 
at least one ground on which I may claim 
their confidence in my sincerity and candor, 
namely, that my conclusions stand in direct 
opposition to my former prejudices, habits, 
and feelings. I have no reason to hope that 
they will be acceptable to those whose good 
opinion [should most desire to secure. Their 
maintenance can bring me no accession of 
comfort, of advantage, or of commendation 
of society around me. But TI have not been 
accustomed to measure the standard of duty 
by the rules of popularity or worldly inter- 
est. I am too old to be drawn away from 
my independent regard for truth by the fear 
or the hope of personal consequences. And 
I declare my convictions, therefore, with no 
other motive or desire than to discharge 
honestly my own moral obligation, and to 
aid the judgment of impartial and reflecting 
men, in determining the real merits of a 
deeply exciting and important question.” 


“THe Democratic STANDARD.” 


Tue above paper, published in Con- 
cord, N. H., and which is four years 
old, has just come to our table. We 
note this journal as one more evidence 
that Northern people are beginning to 
view slavery in its proper light. “The 
Standard” thus discourses : 


“ Now, are the people of the South, for the 
purpose of conciliating the abolitionized 
democrats of the North, and probably hold- 
ing on to the offices another four years, 
ready to abandon their claim to equal rights 
ard protection in the territories? If so, we 
hope never to hear another word from them 
asto their negroes, slave property, or dis- 
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union. Nor should they ever again com- 
plain of abolitionism in the North. 
* * « * * 

‘*The true and only policy of the South is 
to stand firmly and uncompromisingly on 
the majority platform reported at Charles- 
ton. That containsa clear assertion of their 
rights, in language that cannot be perverted 
nor misconstrued. And, if the democratic 
party of the North is not ready and willing to 
rally on that platform, it isbest for the South 
and for the country that it should be re- 
organized, even at the expense of a defeat in 
one presidential election. After getting rid 
of the rotten and corrupt elements that now 
paralyze its energies, it will then rise from 
its fall with renovated strength, triumphant 
over its enemies, and sure of ultimate as- 
cendency.” 


Firtn, Poyp & Co. 


Tuese gentlemen have sent us a 
“ Price-list of Instruments manufac- 
tured by Firth, Pond & Co., No. 547 
Broadway, New-York. Catalogue of 
newest Music, published by Firth, 
Pond & Co., No. 547 Broadway, New- 
York.” 

We have had some dealing with the 
above gentlemen, and can recommend 
them as being prompt and gentlemanly 
with those who patronize them. 


“ Nortu Carontina PLANTER.” 


WE have before us the April and 
May numters of the above agricultu- 
ral journal, published by A. M. Gor- 
man, Raleigh, N. C., “to whom all 
communications must be addressed.” 
It is edited by a corps consisting of 
four gentlemen, all of whom seem to 
be au fait, not only in things agricul- 
tural, but in all things touching the 
interests of our section. They say: 


‘We would that no Southern representa- 
tive should ever again open his mouth in 
the Capitol of the country on the subject of 
slavery. The subject has been exhausted. 
No man living can originate a new idea 
thereon. Why, then, attempt to reason with 
fanatics? Let us remain mute, stand united 
by the pillars of the Union, and all the abo- 
litionists in hell and on earth shall never 
dissolve it. To preserve the Union we must 
look to the union of the South.” 


Tue National QuARTERLY. REVIEW. 


Tue first number of the above Re- 
view is before us. It is edited by Ed. 
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ward I. ‘Sears, A. B., and published 
by Pudney & Russell, 79 John street, 
New-York. 


“The new periodical will not be the organ 
of any clique or party. It will know no such 
distinctions as North and South, except as 
indicating integral parts of our common 
country. In short, it will be American, in 
the broadestand most legitimate acceptation 
of the term, Although devoted mainly to 
literature, art, education, and general cul- 
ture, it will contain occasional articles on 
the prominent political questions of the 
day.” 


The names of the publishers are a 
sufficient guarantee that they will do 
what they say they will. 


NationaL Democratic ConvENTION. 


WE acknowledge the receipt, from 
Hon. R. Toombs, for which he has 
our thanks, of a pamphlet of 54 pages, 
entitled “ Proceedings of the National 
Democratic Convention, convened at 
Charleston, S. C., April 23, 1860. 
Washington : Thomas McGill, printer. 
1860.” 


Hon. J. Hutt. 


Our urbane and courteous represent- 
ative in Congress, Hon. J. Hill, will 
please accept our thanks for the “ Con- 
gressional Directory for the First Ses- 
sion of the Thirty-sixth Congress of 
the United States of America ;” also, 
for various other favors. 


Sournern Literary MessEncer. 


Tus magazine for July is before us. 
Dr. Bagley is throwing life and activity 
into its columns ; but he ovGut Not to 
putin it such bad pictures. 

By the way, we receive three copies 
of “ The Messenger ;” one directed to 
“THe Ptantation,” one to *‘ The 
Southern Quarterly,” and one to J. A. 
Turner. The clerk should strike the 
two latter off of his list,and retain only 
the former; not because we object to 
receiving three numbers of ‘‘ The Mes- 
senger,” but because only one is our 
due. 
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Tue Atiantic Montuty. 


Tuts ablest of the American maga- 
zines is befure us—the No. for July. 
The publishers say “‘The Atlantic’ 
has never been, and will never be, a 
sectional journal.” At the same time 
the editor, in a short notice of Clai- 
borne’s “Life and Times of General 
Sam Dale,” says: “Mr. Claiborne’s 
cheap eloquence is perhaps suited to 
the unfastidious taste of a lower lati- 
tude.” In another place, the not sec- 
tional editor says: “But, as for our 
thousand and one unrivalled authors, 
‘whose matchless knowledge of the 
human heart, and wonderful powers of 
delineation, place them far above Dick- 
ens or Thackeray,’ they are all, from 
Sylvanus Cobb, Junior, down to Ned 
Buntline and Gilmore Simms, beneath 
serious notice,” &e,, &e., &e. 


‘“No more! Seek not his pleasures to dis- 


turb! 

Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 
This couplet is applicable to the editor 
of “ The Atlantic,” provided ignorance 
instead of envy and malignity caused 
him to pen that which stamps him 
either an ignorant ass, or an envious, 
malignant libeller. 


THORLEY’s ALMANAC. 

We have received “ Thorley s Farm- 
ers’ Almanac for 1860,” published by 
Joseph Thorley, of London, 77 New- 
gate street (E. C.), with the following 
stamped in red letters upon the cover : 
“ Sole depot in America, 21 Broadway, 
New-York.”” Accompanying the alma- 
nac is a small slip of paper, containing 
an advertisement concerning “ Thor- 
ley’s food for cattle,” directed “ to 
every one who keeps a horse, cow, 
sheep, or hog.” Pictures instead of 
words represent the “horse, cow, 
sheep or hog;” and we presume the 
pictures resemble a good deal what 
they are intended to represent, as our 
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little five-year-old boy recognized 
them. We are under obligations to 
Mr. Thorley for the little pictures 
which he sent us. Editors should al- 
ways be kept well supplied with these, 
so that they can give them to their 
children, and thus entice them away 
from their sanctums. 
Dr. Crovp’s Rurat Magazine. 


Tue June and July numbers of this 
magazine are before us. It is a most 
valuable periodical. 

Hon. J. P. Bensamin. 


We gladly acknowledge, from Hon. 
A. Iverson, a pamphlet copy of the 
“ Speech of Hon. J. P. Benjamin, of 
Louisiana, delivered in the Senate of 
the United States, May 22, 1860.” The 
subject of this speech was a “ De- 
fence of the National Democracy 
against the attack of Judge Douglas— 
Constitutional rights of the States.” 
Senator Iverson has also laid us under 
obligations for bound “ Congressional 
Globe,” “ Pacific Railroad Survey,” 
and for other public documents. 


“ Rurat Reaister.” 


Four or five numbers of “The Ru- 
ral Register,” published in Baltimore, 
and “ devoted tv agriculture, horticul- 
ture, rural life, general news,’’ and the 
sale of the proprietors’ “ Peruvian, 
manipulated, and other guanos, with 
bone, and potash, and plaster prepa- 
ration, besides large quantities of seed- 
grain, improved stock, &c.,” lie be- 
fore us. 

“ AmeRIcAN PosiisHers’ CrrcuLar.” 


Ir a man will take the above weekly 
journal, conducted by C. R. Rode, 
New-York, he can keep himself fully 
posted as to what is going on in the 
literary world, without subscribing for 
any other paper whatever. 


Biackwoop’s MaGazine. 


Tue number for June contains a bru- 
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tal ballad, describing the fight between 
Heenan and Sayres, in which America 
comes in for her usual share of abuse. 
After awhile, however, toward the 
close of the ballad, she is allowed a 
share of soft sawder, thus : 


“ And well may both brave nations 
Be proud of both brave sons; 
Through all the triumphs of the race 
A thread in common runs. 
Still Jonathan must feel to John 
As son of noble sire— 
Still John (tho’ sometimes moved to chide), 
As on he goes with giant stride, 
Must wonder and admire. 


We hope that no American will be 
so ungrateful as not to thank “ Black- 
wood” for the crumb of comfort which 
it drops us. 

BritisH Reviews. 


From Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., 
54 Gold street, N. Y., we have the four 
leading British Reviews—‘‘ The North 
British,” “ The Edinburgh,” ‘“ The 
London,” and ‘The Westminster,” 
which, with “ Blackwood,” are sent to 
the subscriber one year for $10. 


New AMERICAN CYCLOPzADIA. 


Tue ninth volume of this valuable 
and important national work has been 
received. 

LittLe JANeE’s WisuH. 


SEVERAL years ago we wrote, under 
the above head, some unpretending 
lines, which were published in a small 
volume of verse, issued by us in 1858. 
Our lines are as follows: 


“Mamma, I wish I lived away, 
Away across the great big sea, 
Where little heathen children play, 

And then how happy I should be. 


“1 wish you’d be a heathen, too, 
And then we all could have some bread, 
And good warm clothes for Sister Sue, 
And Brother Willie, who is dead! 


“I'd go and find his little grave, 
And tell him to come home again, 
And bread and little shoes he’d have, 
And he would thank his Sister Jane. 


“ And folks would come and see you then, 
(Mamma, you look so sick and pale !) 

And bring some bread and butter, when 
They heard my sister’s hungry wail. 
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‘Mamma, canjt God his bounties shed 
Except on heathens? Can’t he give 
To Sister Sue and me some bread, 
And let your little daughter live ? 


“T went to church to-day, and heard 
The preacher for the heathen pray, 
But not the first imploring word 
For hungry little Christians say. 


“My little dress was worn and thin, 
And I sat shivering in the cold, 
While other little girls put in 
The box their shining sums of gold. 


“They told me that this was to buy 
For little heathen girls some bread : 
Oh! mother, how I wish that I 
Could be a heathen, and be fed! 


‘They laughed at my old faded dress, 
And put on many haughty airs; 

I thought of God in my distress, 
And hid my face, and said my prayers. 


“Mamma, sha’n’t we be heathens, too, 

So we can have some clothes and bread, 
I, and my little Sister Sue 

And Brother Willie, who is dead ?” 


The above are the verses as we wrote 
them. Several weeks ago we saw them 
in the Galveston “ News,” thus meta- 
morphosed, title and all: 


“WHO WOULDN'T BE A HEATHEN? 


“Mamma, I wish I lived away, 
Away across the great big sea, 

Where little heathen children play, 
And then how happy I should be. 


‘“T wish you’d be a heathen, too, 
And then we could all have bread, 
And good warm clothes for Sister Sue, 
And Brother Willie, too, and Ned. 


“ The folks would come and see you then— 
Mamma, you look so sick and pale— 

And bring some bread and butter, when 
They hear my sister’s dying wail. 


“ Mamma, can’t Christians bounties shed 
Except on heathens? Can’t they give 
To Sister Sue and me some bread, 
And let your little daughters live ? 


“JT went to church to-day, and heard 
The preacher for the heathen pray, 
But not the first imploring word 
For hungry little Christians say. 


“ My little dress was worn and thin, 
And I sat shivering in the cold. 
While other little girls put in 
The box their shining sums of gold. 


“They told me that this was to buy 
For little heathen children bread ; 

Oh! mother, how I[ wish that I 
Could be a heathen, and be fed. 


“ They laughed at my old faded dress, 
And put on many haughty airs; 

I thought of God in my distress, 
And hid my face and uttered prayers, 





“Mamma, sha'n't we be heathens, too, 

So we can have some clothes and bread, 

I, and my little Sister Sue, 

And Brother Willie, too, and Ned ?” 

We do not know who was the emen- 
dator of our little poem (if we may be 
allowed modestly to call our verses by 
that name), but we do protest against 
the emendation : first, beeause no one 
had a right to emend, and, secondly, 
because the emendation does not im- 
prove the lines. 

First, as to the title: our title is 
“Little Jane’s Wish.” We think ours 
best, because we wish “ Little Jane” 
kept prominently in view. It was to 
benefit the hungry, starving little Janes 
in the land, who are neglected for the 
sake of “the heathen,” that we wrote 
the poem ; therefore, we want them 
kept in the foreground. 

In the second stanza another altera- 
tion is made. Our verse 1eads— 

“I wish you'd be a heathen, too, 

And then we all could have some bread, 

And good warm clothes for Sister Sue, 

And Brother Willie, who ts dead.” 
Our emendator substitutes for the last 
line in this stanza the following : 


“ And Brother Willie, too, and Ned.” 


No doubt with the inquiry upon his 
mind, ‘“* How could Willie eat if he was 
dead ?” 


Strange it had not occurred to him 
that in “ Little Jane” we represented a 
child so small that she did not fully 
realize what death is. She had heard 
her brother Willie ery for bread when 
he was hungry—knew that her mother 
had none to give him—knew that he 
was what people called “dead,” and 
that he was in his little grave. Per- 
haps, in her childish thought, “ Broth- 
er Willie” had gone away with the an- 
gels, because he had no “ nice, warm 
clothes,” no “ little shoes,” no bread at 
home. If she and her mother could 
only become “ heathens,” and so have 
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a plenty of food and raiment furnished 
for the household, “ Brother Willie” 
might be induced to go back home. 
Then she 
“Would go and find his little grave, 
And tell him to come home again, 
And bread and little shoes he’d have, 
And he would thank his Sister Jane.” 
A verse which our emendator has en- 
tirely excluded. 
The next emendation of any impor- 
tance is found in the first line of the 
fifth stanza. Our line is— 


“Mamma, can’t God his bounties shed,” 
which our emendator changes to— 
“ Mamma, can’t Christians bounties shed.” 


He who changed the line doubtless 
thought it implied a doubt of God's 
power, or a censure of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

Far from it. The simplicity and 
childish ignorance of “ Little Jane” 
must here again be taken into account. 
She is represented as being in church, 
and hearing a great deal about send- 
ing bread and clothing to “the hea- 
then”—nothing about _sending these 
things to Christians. She hears of 
missions, and errands of mercy to “the 
heathen,” as a duty to God. The Cre- 
ator is represented to her young mind 
as sending food and clothing through 
the missionaries to “ the heathen.” She 
inquires, in childlike simplicity, if God 
can’t also shed his bounties upon little 
Christians. She does not impugn the 
power and the goodness of her Maker, 
but simply makes an inquiry of her 
mother concerning that power and 
goodness, ready to bow in childlike 
humility and faith to the character of 
the Creator, as it shall be represented 
to her, in this respect, by her mother. 
In other respects she already has 
knowledge of her Maker, and confides 
in Him ; for, when 
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“They laughed at her old faded dress, 
And put on many haughty airs, 

She thought of God in her distress, 
And hid her face, and said her prayers.’’ 


The aim of the author of “ Little 
Jane’s Wish” is not to imply censure 
upon Divine Providence, but upon the 
idea of that Divine Providence wrongly 
left upon an unsophisticated mind, by 
bestowing, as according to His will, all 
charity upon “ the heathen,” and none 
upon Christians. 


Tue Best Capirat. 


“Tue best capital that a young man can 
start with in life isindustry, with good sense, 
courage, and the fear of God. They are bet- 
ter than cash, credit, or friends.” 


Tus Fruits or Missions. 


“ ARCHDEACON JEFFREYS, a missionary in 
the East Indies, states that ‘for one really 
converted Christian, as the fruit of mission- 
ary labor—for one person “ born again of the 
Holy Spirit, and made a new creature in Jesus 
Christ’—for one such person, the drinking 
practice of the English has made one thou- 
sand drunkards.’ ” 


Lusus NATuR&. 


“Our attention,” says the Thomasville, 
Ga., “* Reporter,” ‘*has been called to a sin- 
gular freak of nature, in the production of a 
calf from a cow belonging to Mr. Kindred 
Braswell, of this place. it is a full, lusty 
animal, now about six weeks old, and has 
every appearance of being across between 
the cow and a goat. The body has the form 
of a cow, or rather that of a bull-calf, with 
thick neck, large limbs, and heavy dewlap; 
while the hinder part, hams, and tail, have 
all the appearance of the goat. The tail is 
about six inches in length, stands straight 
out, and if detached, would at once be pro- 
nounced as belonging to the latter animal. 
Its gait is also entirely that of the goat. Its 
head is short and chunky; wide nostrils, flat 
nose, and short ears; coming nearer to the 
head of a bull-dog than any other animal; 
has a considerable udder, and large teats. It 
is a strange production, and a puzzle to nat- 
uralists. It may be seen about sunrise or 
sundown, on Mr. Braswell’s premises.” 


“ Snurr-Dippine.” 


“ Miss Tennessee Gibson, a beautiful young 
lady, died from the effects of dipping snuff in 
Arkansas. She fell asleep with the ‘mop’ in 
in her mouth, and was found a corpse some 
hours after. A post-mortem revealed the 
fact that she had swallowed the juice, which 
was converted into nicotine, a deadly poison. 
Her lips, cheek, and breast, were smeared 
with the foul stuff in her dying struggles, 
alone in her room. Before she retired she 
felt a deadly sickness, having swallowed 
some of the juices but she had used it so 
long nothing was thought of her complaint 
until, alas! it was too late.” 
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Gippines anp Hemp.: 


“Josnua R. Gippines, the notorious abo- 
litionist, of John Brown notoriety, has quit 
public life and gone to raising hemp in Ohio. 
We think that it would be more in accord- 
ance with the ‘ fitness of things’ if the hemp 
would raise him.” 


Exquisite VERSE. 

Tus exquisite verse was found ina 
Haytien manuscript. Was there ever 
a more beautiful expression of a moth- 
er’s unselfish devotion? The original 
is in French, entitled “ Last Wish of a 
Mother,” and the translation literal : 


“QGod! she faintly said, upon her dying 
ad 


bed, 
If I have followed thy divine behest, 
As my entire reward, grant this request, 
Make me the guardian angel of my babes 
when dead !”” 


Tue OcmuLcee Bar.* 


‘“WaLk into the court-house and take a 
view of the Ocmulgee bar. We presume you 
are a stranger, and we will introduce you to 
the various members of the legal fraternity. 
There is a suspension of business, and the 
lawyers are chatting merrily, and enjoying 
the jokes cracked at each other’s expense. 
‘Where is the judge?’ is your first inquiry. 
‘Suppose he has stepped out awhile. But 
what isthat plain-looking farmer doing on 
the judge’s bench? Why has he assumed 
that seat?’ You see a shrewd-looking law- 
yer talking to the farmer, who has on home- 
spun pants and a pair of brogans. ‘ That law- 
yer, now,’ you say to yourself, ‘is trying to 
get his hand in the farmer’s pocket.’ You 
tremble lest the honest-looking yeoman be 
imposed upon. 

‘** Rap-tap-tap,’ goes a knife or pencil in 
the hand of the farmer. 

“*Silence in court,’ cries John B. Fitts, 
sheriff. 

““* Proceed with this case, gentlemen,’ 
ejaculates the farmer. 

** Youare astounded. ‘What can this mean?’ 
youask. ‘ Is the old fellow crazy ?’ 

*“ Again the farmer speaks : 

“+ he court will now deliver its opinion 
in the matter of the demurrer in the case of 
John Doe vs, Richard Roe? 

“The whole bar prick up their ears, and 
are allattention. You are still more aston- 
ished as you hear a succinct exposition of 
the law, in plain, forcible language, se that 
a child, almost, can understand it. You are 
led on, step by step, and there is no resisting 
the conclusions arrived at by Judge Harde- 
man. 

*** Judge Hardeman, did you say ?’ youask, 
as you start from your revery. ‘Ah! well, 
y-e-s, I s’pose that is the judge—a wonderful 
plain man, but a blamed good lawyer !’ 

“Yes, friend, that is Judge R. V. Harde- 
man, and not a country cracker. Physiology 
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and phrenology are certainly great liars in 
some cases, we are all compelled to admit. 

“Judge Hardeman, as you see, is rather 
above medium size, has small blue eyes, 
sandy hair, a low forehead, and florid com- 
plexion. He is an honest man and a gentle- 
man. His characteristics as a judge are firm- 
ness without crabbedness. quick insight into 
every point raised, and the rarest impartial- 
ity and honesty of purpose we have ever seen 
upon the bench. He is affable and courteous 
in his intercourse with the bar, and particu- 
larly so to the younger members. 

“Your attention is excited by the imme- 
diate but half-smothered laughter of a squad 
who surround a large and imposing-looking 
man, whose head is inclined to be fresty, but 
whose bright hazel eye gleams with all the 
fire of youth. The jokes are repeated, and, 
besides the members of the bar, the outsiders 
and the jurors, even, are leaning forward to 
catch the scintillations of wit as they corus- 
cate from the eye, the mouth, and very toss 
of the head of the centre of attraction. The 
laughter becomes too loud, and a gentle re- 
proof from the court ensues. A quizzical 
look, a half-smothered utterance, or knowing 
wink, throws the court off his dignity, and he 
joins in the laugh. 

“ Order is restored. r 

“*¢ Jeremiah Wilkins vs. Peter Simpkins,’ 
calls the court. ‘Foster for the plaintiff, 
Cone for the defendant.’ The first witness 
for plaintiff is called, and examined by plain- 
tiff’s attorney. Now is the time for defend- 
ant’s attorney, and ex-Judge Francis H, Cone 
rises, and for a moment looks at the witness, 
to see what manner of man heis. Then be- 
gins the examination, and all that witness 
knows in favor of defendantis bound to come 
out, nolens volens. And it is not often Cone 
resorts to the harsh manner of examining, 
either; but he adapts himself to the humor 
of the witness, who is drawn out impercepti- 
bly to himself. 

***Go down, Mr. Witness.’ 

“ Another one is put upon the stand by 
plaintiff, and a question asked him. Ere 
witness can open his mouth, he is electrified 
by the word— 

ee Stop ie 

“ Then follows one of the ablest arguments 
against the legality of the question you have 
ever listened to. Legal lore is poured out 
from a fountain which seems inexhaustible. 
Statutes are quoted, cases cited, English law 
commented upon, civil law expounded, Mo- 
saic law elucidated, and deductions drawn 
from all in such a manner as presents to your 
eyes a living law library, with the mental 
stomach of an ostrich to digest the whole, 
and give nourishment to the point raised. 

“If you are not a lawyer, this may not be 
so interesting to you as the speech now about 
to be made to the jury. 

** Judge Cone is not an orator, in the strict 
sense of the term. We have none at the Oc- 
mulgee bar, which is composed of lawyers, 
not orators. Judge Cone has not the pas- 
sion, the language, the imagination, the 
fancy, the swelling intonation, the impetu- 
ous torrent of feeling, necessary to consti- 
tute an orator. But what difference does it 
make? He is as successful as @ man can be, 
and he is a good speaker. He addresses the 
jury. Now they are convulsed with laugh- 
ter, and now they become serious. Now they 
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listen to a keep and searching analysis of the 
law, made simple enough for the capacity of 
one who is not a lawyer. Now they are puz- 
zled to know whether to laugh or to be se- 
rious. You see that the speaker’s words are 
taking effect—his object is accomplished. 

“That gentleman sitting over there, who 
seems deeply immersed in his own thoughts, 
is Col. Augustus Reese, of Madison. He is, 
we would say, not quite six feet tall. His 
manners are rather stern, but he is gentle- 
manly in his deportment and bearing. His 
hair, which is rather grizzly, is cut and worn 
close to the head. He is one of our best law- 
yers, and a man of marked firmness, and in- 
dependence of thought and action. 

“You see that lawyer with blue eyes, full 
of kindness, and reflective of the gentleman, 
overtopped by auburn hair, inclined to curl, 
but not worn long. That is Col. Joshua Hill. 
His manners are elegant and refined, and he 
has always the most perfect control over 
himself. He is never, under any circum- 
stances, thrown off his balance. He is mas- 
ter of his profession, and is besides fond of, 
and well versed in, the current literature 
and the popularities of the sciences of the 
day. He hasa fine taste, and considerable 
critical acumen in poetry and belles-lettres. 

“That gentleman with the keen black eye, 
surmounted by a heavy brow and a head of 
hair black as the raven’s wing, is Col. N. G. 
Foster. He istall, with broad shoulders, and 
is very successful in the practice of the law. 
He soon catches the points involved ina case, 
and manages with much shrewdness and tact. 
He has fine humor, and his speeches tell upon 
the jury. 

“We close for the present.” 


‘“ ANoTHER OF THE Horrors oF 
VERY. 


““YESTERDAY evening a hearse, followed 
by a large concourse of colored people, 
trailed its slow length, like a huge snake, 
down Broad street, toward the cemetery. 
The procession, which extended over two 
squares, struck us forcibly by the respecta- 
bility of its dress and general propriety of 
demeanor. Indeed, it was far superior to any 
demonstrations of this kind seen un such oc- 
easions among the laboring classes in the 
free States. As to the hearse, decked out in 
all the ‘ panoply of mourning,’ and the num- 
ber of buggies, chaises, and carriages, con- 
taining the more aristocratic portion of the 
procession, that was something entirely be- 
yond the reach of the ‘poor white men.’ 
Northern abolition papers will ‘ make a note’ 
of this striking evidence of the degraded so- 
cial and moral condition of the African in 
the South. 

“The funeral was in honor of the widow of 
Rev. Jacob Walker, former pastor of Spring- 
field Church.” 


Sta- 


We clip the above from the Augusta 
“Dispatch.” Let it pass for what it 
is worth, in showing the condition of 
the negro South, which is not much. 
Our negroes all have decent sepulture, 
but seldom has one such a pageant as 
that described by “The Dispatch.” 
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Once in an age such a splendid negro 
funeral may occur, and once in an age 
such a vile monster as Mrs. Stowe’s 
Legree may be found, Let the funeral 
pageant offset Legree. Neither Mrs. 
Stowe’s picture, nor that of “ The Dis- 
patch,” represents negro slavery as it 
is. This institution occupies a happy 
mean between the two extremes of 
which we have spoken. Fortunate it 
is that it does. Neither extreme is de- 
sirable. 
Nationat Hore Potsonrine Case. 


“Witt the following resolutions,” says 
the Albany “ Argus,” “ passed at the Jerry 
Rescue Celebration in this city, on the 1st 
day of October, 1856, throw any light on the 
National Hotel sickness at Washington ? 

“ At this celebration about an equal num- 
ber of negroes and white men were in attend- 
ance. Among the men who attended and 
took part in the proceedings, were Rev. Sam- 
uel J. May and Gerritt Smith, and the follow- 
ing resolutions, offered by Fred Douglass, 
were passed : 

‘** Resolved, That since the traffickers in the 
bodies and souls of men have resolved upon 
the endless enslavement of their victims, and 
with diabolical meanness and wickedness 
have deprived them of all power to procure 
arms, with which to win ther freedom in an 
open and honorable manner, the slave is jus- 
tifiable in the use of any or every secret pro- 
cess for destroying the life of the oppressor, by 
which he can reasonably hope to secure his 
liberty. 

‘¢* Resolved, That the slaveholder should be 
made to dream of death in his sleep, and to 
apprehend death in his dish and teapot ; fire 
should meet him at his table,and the silent An- 
gel of Death should everywhere be inyoked, 
to affright him in the midst of his murder- 
ous slaveholding revelry.’ 

“These resolutions were published in the 
Syracuse ‘Daily Journal’ of the 2d day of 
October, 1856, and scattered broadcast over 
the country.” 


ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE SENATE. 


In a recent discussion in the Senate, 
of the bill to carry into effect the trea- 
ties between the United States and 
Siam, China, Japan, Persia, and other 
countries, the following orthographical 
amendments were made, as reported in 
the Washington “Globe :” 


“Mr. Bayard—There are some amend- 
ments, which are merely formal, that I de- 
sire to make, at a suggestion of the depart- 
ment. In line six, section 21, | move to 
strike out the words ‘ of the Sublime Porte,’ 
and insert the word ‘Ottoman’ between the 
words ‘the’ and ‘dominions.’ It is a differ- 
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ent mode of description. It is considered 


better, and more effective. 

“The Presiding Officer—If there be no ob+ 
jection, that modification will be made. 

“Mr. Bayard—I have another amend- 
ment. Whenever the word ‘ offence’ is spelt 
with an ‘s,’ instead of a ‘c,’ to strike out ‘s’ 
and insert ‘c,’ because it is an offence against 
the English language to spell it in that way. 
[Laughter.] 

** Phe Presiding Officer—That modification 
will be made. 

“Mr. Bayard—I move, also, in the lth 
line of the 28th section, to strike out the 
second ‘ e’ in the word ‘ employee.’ 

* The Presiding Oficer—it will beso modi- 
fied. 

‘* Mr. Bayard—I have one other formal 
amendment, which is essential. It is, in the 
ninth line of the ficst section, to insert the 
word ‘invested’ instead of ‘ vested.’ 

“The Presiding Oflicer—That change will 
be made. 

“Phe bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended, and the amendments were concur- 
red in, and the bill ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time. It was read a third 
time and passed.” 


Ase LIncoLn. 

Ir is perhaps well enough for us to 
say something about the presidential 
platforms, conventions, and candidates. 
We wish we had something hopeful to 
say; but, alas! we have nothing of the 
sort. All is gloom and uncertainty. 
Before another number of this journal 
goes to press, the Black Republican 
candidate may be elected, revolution 
be upon the country, and all our fore- 
bodings, set forth in the first number 
of “Tue Prantation,” be realized. 
Our enemy is united and strong. 
Our strength is wasted in bickerings 
and faction. Clinging to old names, 
and old shadows, and old nothings, we 
are warring among ourselves, while 
the barbavians are storming at the 
gates of Rome. 

We live too far south of the point 
where “ Old Abe” circulates, to know 
when or where he was born, or much 
about him, any way. We believe he 
has obtained some notoriety as a rail- 
splitter, as a man who backed out of a 
fight with the Rev. Peter Cartwright, 
and as the candidate who ran against 
Donglas for a place in the U. 8. Sen- 
ate, in 1858. In one of his speeches, 
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made during the heated canvass of the 
year mentioned, Mr. Douglas thus 
spoke of Mr. Lincoln: 


“TI have known Mr. Lincoln for nearly 
twenty-five years. We had many points of 
sympathy when [ first got acquainted with 
him. We were both comparatively boys; 
both struggling with poverty in a strange 
town for our support; I a humble school 
teacher in the town of Winchester, and he a 
flourishing grocery keeper in the town of Sa- 
lem. He was more successful in occupation 
than I, and hence became more fortunate in 
this world’s goods. I made as good a school 
teacher as I could, and wien a cabinet ma- 
ker, I made the best bedsteads and tables— 
but my old bogs said I succeeded better in 
bureaus and secretaries than in anything else. 
But I believe Mr. Lincoln was more success- 
ful in his business than I, for his business 
soon carried him directly into the Legisla- 
ture. There I met him in a little time, and 
Ih dasympathy for him because of the up- 
hill struggle we had in life. He was then as 
good at telling an anecdote as now. He could 
beat any of the boys at wrestling. could out- 
run them at a foot-race, beat them at pitch- 
ing quoits and tossing a copper, and could 
win more liquor than all the boys put to- 
gether; and the dignicy and impartiality 
with which he presided at a horse-race or a 
fist-fight, were the praise of everybody that 
was present and participated. Hence I had 
had a sympathy for him, because he was 
struggling with misfortune, and so was I, 
Mr. Lincoln served with me, or I with him, 
in the Legislature of 1836, when we parted. 
He subsided or submerged for some years, 
and I lost sight of him. In 1840, when Wil- 
mot raised the Wilmot proviso tornado, Mr. 
Lincoln again turned upasa member of Con- 
gress from Sangamon district. I, being in the 
Senate of the United States, was called to 
welcome him, then withouta friend and com- 
panion.” 


In reply to the assertion of Douglas 
that Lincoln was a grocery keeper, 
“Old Abe” gave the “ Little Giant” a 
“ Rowland for his Oliver,” by retorting 
that while he (Lincoln) was doing his 
duty behind the bar, Douglas was 
equally zealous in the performance of 
his duty before it. 


HanniBat Hamiry. 


Or Mr. Hamlin we clip the follow- 
ing from an exchange paper: 


“he Hon. H. Hamlin, the black republi- 
can nominee for the Vice-Presidency, is at 
president a Senator of the United States from 
Maine. He was originally elected to that 
body by the democrats, but a few years ago 
went over to the black republican party, on 
the slavery issue in the territories. He was 
subsequently re-elected to the Senate by the 
black republicans. He is, we believe, a man 
of fair abilities.” 
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Sam Hovsron. 


Next in order of nomination comes 
Sam Houston. He was nominated by 
a mass meeting of Texas, who assem- 
bled at the battle-ground of San Jacin- 
to on the anniversary of the day upon 
which was fought the battle that won 
Texan independence. We believe he 
has not seriously enough contemplated 
a removal to the White-House, to pro- 
vide himself with a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency. And yet we have no 
doubt that the old hero would, if his 
election were possible, notwithstanding 
some political sins to which we object, 
administer the government with credit 
to himself and advantage to our na- 
tional prosperity. 


Be. anp Everett. 


Two more complete gentlemen, and 
patriots, could not be found in Amer- 
ica than these. Were we sure that 
either of them would be our next Pres- 
ident, and that no more objectionable 
man than either would ever fill the ex- 
ecutive chair of the nation, we could 
hang upon our oars, and never give 
ourself any more trouble concerning 
the destinies of this great nation. True, 
we differ with these gentlemen upon 
some minor points of governmental 
policy. But these are not the issues 
now. The one great issue that over- 
shadows all others, is the perpetuity 
of the Union, based upon constitutional 
principles and the equality of the States. 
We could not maintain our self-respect 
if, in this hour of need that the country 
has for the service of all her patriots 
and statesmen, we could so far degrade 
ourself as to engage in throwing dirt at 
the Tennessee gentleman of the old 
school, and. the Massachusetts orator, 
scholar, and statesman, upon whom 
Heaven has hung at least a portion of 
the mantle of Washington. 
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BRECKINRIDGE AND LANE. 


THe young, the gifted, the pure 
statesman of Kentucky — he upon 
whom rests so much of the spirit of 
Henry Clay—is our first choice for the 
Presidency. We prefer him, because 
he represents the living issue of “ the 
duty of the federal government, in all 
its departments, to protect, when ne- 
cessary, the rights of persons and prop- 
erty in the territories, and wherever 
else its constitutional authority exe 
tends.” And we prefer Gen. Lane for 
the Vice-Presidency, because he occu- 
pies the same ground which Breckin- 
ridge does. We cannot agree to the 
dogma thal the South is not entitled 
to as much protection for her property 
as any other section. We have yielded 
the army and navy, and war power, 
and treaty-making power, into the 
the hands of the general government, 
thereby putting it out of our province, 
as individual States, to extend that pro- 
tection and fostering care over our in- 
stitutions which we might do under 
other circumstances. Our federal gov- 
ernment nourishes and protects North- 
ern institutions, in the shape of fisher- 
ies, shipping, and manufactures. Why 
deny this same protection to negro 
slavery—the back-bon> of the prosper- 
ity of the whole country? Indeed, 
why is it that the policy of the general 
government has always been opposed 
to. Southern institutions ? 

The occasion which makes it neces- 
sary for us to assert the duty of gov- 
ernment to protect persons and prop- 
erty, has not been gotten up by the 
South. We assert this doctrine in self- 
defence. Mr. Douglas forced the issue 
upon us, by declaring that a territorial 
legislature, the creature of the federal 
government, can do what we deny that 
the federal government itself can do— 
that is, destroy or impair the right of 
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property. We will none of such doc- 
trine. 

Nor do we ask for a “ slave code,” 
in the language of the abolition prints, 
adopted by some of the over-zealous 
friends of Mr. Douglas at the South. 
But we want the principle recognized 
that it is the duty of the federal gov- 
ernment to protect our slave property, 
upon the plain principle that we ren- 
der allegiance to that government, and 
upon the plainer principle that our 
slave property pays more toward the 
support of the government than any 
other property in the land. The Hon. 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, in his 
late speech in the United States Sen- 
ate, thus states the cause of the South : 


“Tam not disposed to ask this Congress to 
go into speculative legislation. Tam not one 
of those who would be willing to see this 
Congress enact a code to he applied to all 
territories, and for all time to come. I only 
ask that cass, as they arise, may be met ac- 
cording to the exigency. I ask that when 
personal and property rights in the terrico- 
ries are not, by exi-ting laws and governmen- 
tal machinery, ad-quately protected, then 
that Congress shall intervene. and provide 
such means as will secure in each case. as far 
as may be, an adequate remedy. I ask no 
slave code. nor horse code. nor machine code. 
I ask that the territorial legislature be made 
to understand. beforehand, that the Congress 
of the United State< does not concede to them 
the power to interfere with the rights of per- 
sons or property guaranteed by the Con-titu- 
tion: and that it will apply the remedy, if 
the territorial legislature » hould so far forget 
its duty—so far transcend its power—as to 
commit that violation of right. I can 
speak for myself—and I have no right to 
speak for others—when I say that if I be- 
longed toa party organized on the basis of 
making war on any section or interest in the 
United States, if | knew mvself, I would in- 
stantly quit it. We have nade no war against 
you. We have asked ro discrimination in 
our favor. We claim but to have the Consti- 
tution fairly and equally administered. To 
consent to less than this would be to sink in 
the scale of manhood—would be t» make our 
posterity so degraded that they would curse 
this generation for robbing them of the 
rights their Revolutionary fathers bequeath- 
en them.” 


In commenting upon the extract 
above, the Bradford (Vt) “ Tele- 
graph,” a sound and able democratic 
journal, asks : 


“ What is there unreasonable in this prop- 
osition? The territories are common prop- 
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— of the States, and any inhabitant has a 
right to emigrate thither, carrying with him 
his property, of whateyer nature it may be. 
He holds this -right ‘under the Constitution, 
and he has a claim to be protected in the en- 
joyment of this right.” 

The Concord (N’ H.) “ Democratic 
Standard,” in commenting upon the 
foregoing extracts from Senator Da- 
vis’s speech, and the Bradford “ Tele- 
graph,” adds : 

“And we repeat, what is there unreason- 
able in the position of the South. as stated 
by Senator Davis? Can it be truthfully, de- 
nied that the South has an equal right with 
other sections of the Unien to go into the 
territories, with such property as they pos- 
sess under the State laws, and to be protect- 
ed in the enjoyment of that property, even 
if it be property in slave labor? We cannot 
understand how a proposition so palpably 
just and equitable can be denied. But it is 
denied, not only by the black republicans, 
but by the timid, abolitionized democracy 
ofthe North. The South should insist upon 
this ju-t claim to equalityin the territories, 
even if it drives that cla-s of politicians from 
the democratic party. It will then have got 
rid of a rotten, overgrown tumor, which is 
fast poisoning and corrupting the whole mass 
of the party.” 


Dove.as AND JoHNSON. 


Or Judge Douglas’s prudence and 
patriotism we have never entertain- 
ed a very high opinion; yet, with 
the bold ground which it was once un- 
derstood he was taking in defence of the 
South and her institutions, he was a 
very popular man in this section. But 
for his ravx Pas in going against Kan- 
sas with the Lecompton constitution, 
we believe he would have beon nomi- 
nated by acclamation at Charleston. 
But he was not willing to risk his elec- 
tion to the Senate, before the freesoil- 
ers of Illinois, as an advocate for the 
admission of Kansas as a nominal slave 
State. He sacrificed the hopes of the 
South for a place in the Senate, and he 
has sacrificed the democratic party to 
his inordinate ambition to be President. 
Such an ambitious man—one so un- 
scrupulous in the attainment of his ob- 
jects—is to be avoided, even were there 
no other cause of avoidance against 
him. 
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Of Herschel V. Johnson we gave a 
sketch in the first number of this jour- 
nal. A purer patriot than he—one who 
would more scorn to do a mean act— 
does not live. He was once the favor- 
ite of the Georgia democracy, and they 
go against him now with heavy hearts, 
simply because he is found in bad com- 
pany. Should he be elected Vice-Pres- 
ident, though,’ by the people, and es- 
pecially, should chance throw him be- 
fore the Senate for his election, and he 
should, by that body, be chosen Vice- 
President, and through his Vice-Presi- 
dency reach the executive chair of the 
nation, in case of the failure of either 
the people or the House of Representa- 
tives to elect—then, in that event. the 
South and the whole country have 
every occasion for self-gratulation. 

While we differ with Gov. Johnson 
in the position which he has assumed, 
we know him well enough to know that 
he has assumed that position only 
through motives of the highest and 
purest patriotism, and because he be- 
lieves he can serve his country by do- 
ing so. We believe him to be strictly 
an honest man. 


Wituiam L. Yancey. 


Tue editor of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
“Mail” thus sketches the Hon. Wm. 
L. Yancey, the gallant leader of the 
secessionists at Charleston : 


“There is Mr. Yancey, standing at the cor- 
ner of Market and Perry streets—and stand- 
ing, too, very erect, but swaying himself 
round and back every few seconds. He is of 
medium height, and of compact, muscular 
form, but with no tendency to obesity. He 
has a rather large face, squarish, with fair 
skin, light eyes, good-sized mouth, and mas- 
sive, semi-Napoleonic chin. His smile is 
very frank and cordial, but his face, in re- 
pose, is very expressive of resoluteness. He 
looks about forty, despite neuralgia, but is 
really furty-seven. He is quick in his speech, 
earnest, courteous. If he is enforcing a con- 
stitutional point, and his hearers do not ap- 
pear to ‘go with him’ fast enough, he ejacu- 
lates * Don’t y’ see! don’t y’ see!’ rapidly and 
nervously. Of course, he knows everybody 
in town, and everybody in town knows him; 
and ag he passes along the pavement he nods 
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familiarly to this one, half shouts to another, 
at some distance, ‘ How are you ?’ and sternly 
mutters good morning, between his teeth, to 
some épecial one who is pas-ing. His dress is 
never remarkable, in anv re<pect ; generally, 
we believe. he affect~ plain black clothes, and 
his servant, we presume, is more likely to re- 
member than he about the brushing. In fact, 
we don’t think he gives much thought to 
the great que-tion, ‘wherewithal +hall ye be 
clothed?’ Perhaps he was more particular 
in his younger davs—we don’t remember— 
but he never certainly was dressy. Indeed, 
to look at him on our streets, one would 
suppose that he was only an intelligent, 
well-bred, professional gentleman, knowing 
and liking his fellow citizens, enjoying an 
oceasional dish of gossip relishing a joke or 
a sharp word, but generally frank, friendly, 
genial. It is horrible to think that, instead, 
he is a fell—if not fellen— traitor’ * plotter 
against the Union,’ and, in general, the great 
‘destroyer of the peace of the country.’ 
Nevertheless, the Atlas-piled affidavits of a 
dozen or more true patriots, who are en- 
gaged in publishing newspapers. for the sole 
and exclusive purpose of saving the couatry, 
compel us to believe that William L. Yancey 
is all these—if they don’t lie.” 


Hon. Cuaries SuMNER. 


A FRIEND has sent us a pamphlet 
copy of the speech of this gentleman, 
lately delivered in the Senate, on the 
“ Barbarism of Slavery,” which we in- 
tend to review in some future number 
of this journal. In the meantime, we 
trust that the addle-pated, broken- 
headed, malignant-hearted Senator 
from Massachusetts, may find some- 
thing in this number of “Tae Pian- 
TATION” to soothe his wounded head 
and his wounded pride (if we are not 
in error in attributing any sensibility 
to him) until we have leisure to pre- 
pare fresh balm for his many wounds. 


Messrs. Dersy & Jackson. 


TueseE enterprising and popular pub- 
lishers have sent us the following list 
of entertaining books, which we will 
notice fully in our next number: 

Recollections and Private Memoirs 
of Washington. By G. W. Parke Cus- 
tis. 

Carolina Sports. By Hon. William 
Elliott. 

Jack Hopeton and His Friends. By 
Wm. W. Turner. 
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Adventures and Observations in Af- 
rica. By Rev. C. W. Thomas. 

My Thirty Years Out of the Senate. 
By Major Jack Downing. 

Wit and Humor in Paragraphs. By 
George D. Prentice. 


Sylvia’s World. By the author of: 


“Busy Moments of an Idle Woman.” 

Acadia ; or, A Month with the Blue 
Noses. By Frederic S. Cozzens. 

We have also received other favors, 
too late for notice in this number, but 
which will meet with prompt attention 
in our next. 


{ Caveut Up. ~ 


’ Wira this number, issued promptly 
on the first day of September, we have 
caught up with time, and intend to stay 
caught up. Not having completed our 
arrangements for publication until the 
year was considerably advanced, it has 
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caused us something of a struggle to 
overtake time. Having done so now 
our task for the future will be an easier 
one, and we shall have more leisure for 
making improvements. We intend 
that each succeeding number shall be 
an improvement upon its predecessor, 


‘until we reach the point where to im- 


prove will be impossible—if possible ! 

We intend to give our readers the 
best articles which the world of litera- 
ture affords. If we cannot obtain ori- 
ginal articles up to our standard, then 
we intend to present our readers with 
selected ones. Indeed, we shall, as a 
matter of choive, give much eclectic 
literature. Our object is not so much 
to make an original as a readable jour- 
nal. To do this, we shall present our 
readers whatever is most readable that 
is not vicious. 














